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BUILDING ERAS IN RELIGION. 


Tur greatest buildings of the world are 
not palaces, or forums, or amphitheatres, 
but temples. It may be that the Coli- 
seum, able to hold and even to seat a 
hundred thousaud people, was a more ca- 
pacious building than was ever erected for 
the uses of any kind of worship, still it 
was not so much a genuine product of 
architecture, as a prodigious freak of royal 
barbarity. And we are therefore none 
the less permitted to say, that men do their 
greatest things for religion. Neither is 
anything better understood, than that 
every religion, which has power to get 
historic place in the world, comes to the 
flower, sooner or later, by asserting vis- 
ibility and permanence in stone. It builds, 
and, by that token, challenges a right to 
stay, and be known for the ages to come; 
only it sometimes happens that the struc- 
tures built, like empty shells found strewed 
upon the shore, remain, after both the 
builders and their religions are forgotten. 

Thus we have the vast temple-works 
of Central America, built by we know not 
whom, or for what god. The temple of 
Karnac, most stupendous of all structures 
—who was the god, and what the reli- 
gion, we do not know. The Druids of 
England built the prodigious fence of 
their religion called Stonehenge, we know 
not when, and can only discover that 
there was force enough in their religion 
to build gigantically. The Incas of Peru 
and the Aztecs of Mexico, kept them- 
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selves in remembrance, chiefly by their 
temple of the Sun, and their altar pile of 
Cholula, though their religions themselves 
and their very gods are forgot. The Bud- 
hist cultus set up its grand masonries all 
over the East, in times so long gone by, 
that its people have now lost the meas- 
ures of their ancestors, and cannot be- 
lieve in them; ascribing the stupendous 
art and magnificence of their own Boro- 
Budor to some unknown, giant race. The 
fanes of the Greeks and Romans, and of 
the later people of Islam, are familiarly 
known. So itis that every religion, above 
the rank of mere fetichism, is fated to be- 
come, at some time, a builder; matching 
its ideas and ideal inspirations by its ma- 
sonries. 

So it is to be with the ancient Jehovah 
religion, Nine whole centuries must pass, 
before the great building day arrives, but 
it will finally come. Down to that late 
time, there has never anything been built 
for the Jehovah worship, but a tent and a 
box. So long will it take for the great, 
everlasting ideas of the religion, to settle 
the roving or fugacious habit of the peo- 
ple, and make them want a temple. His- 
tory grinds slowly even when it grinds 
for God. 

First of all Abraham comes out of the 
far east as a colonist, leading his train of 
flocks and servants, and they go a gypsy- 
ing, as all shepherd races do, from place 
to place, making no settlement during his 
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lifetime. Before three generations are 
passed, his posterity become a bond- 
slave people in Egypt, making brick there 
for hundreds of years, but building noth- 
ing. Then they take a turn of forty years 
in a caravan state under Moses. Next 
follows the dark middle age of anarchy 
under the Judges, lasting five hundred 
years; out of which they emerge with 
scarcely a religion left, saying nothing of 
building for religion. Under the wise 
magistracy and prophet statesmanship of 
Samuel, the Jewish Washington, they 
settle at last into order. David, who is 
the most honored king and ‘first poet of 
his country, very soon obtains the king- 
dom. By his great military and civil ad- 
ministration, he enlarges rapidly the em- 
pire of his nation, consolidates their 
industry, opens a new great commerce, 
and makes them a first class power. 
Meantime, by his religious music, and his 
religious poetry, he kindles a glorious 
new frame of inspiration in their feeling, 
and lifts them into such conscious pre- 
eminerfte, above all contemporary peoples, 
as properly belongs to their religion. Ap- 
proaching, in this manner, the close of 
his reign, a great thought dawns in him 
more and more distinctly, and presses 
him, at last, quite urgently; viz. that his 
work is not complete without building, 
or at least preparing to build a temple for 
his God; for he does not propose to exe- 
cute the work hitnself, but only to get 
everything ready for his son. He says 
“T will make preparation for it;” and 
right royal is the preparation made. He 
has, in fact, so great an inspiration for it, 
that the very designs and patterns he 
prepares appear to be given him by the 
Spirit, as chief architect. Vast quantities 
of stone and timber are gathered, inclu- 
ding precious stones and marbles. And 
withal there is laid up, in the treasury, 
gold and silver enough, obtained just then 
in great abundance by the new eastern 
commerce, to pay off our national debt 
about sixteen times over. For he says, 
“the house that is to be builded for the 
Lord must be exceeding magnifical, of 
fame and glory throughout all countries,” 
It must be a temple in other words, such 
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as may be worthy of monotheism; that 
is of the God of all gods, the Lord and 
Creator of the world. 

Solomon takes the plans and supplies, 
and, for seven years and a half, the holy 
hill-top swarms with its many thou- 
sand workmen, even as the bees at their 
hive. The work is done, and the great 
building era of the Jew’s religion is pass- 
ed; forthe two temples afterwards built, 
under Zerubbabel and Herod, were only 
feeble attempts at restoration, on a di- 
minished scale, We have no drawings 
of the first temple and its architecture 
that can be relied on, but as the propor- 
tions were divinely given, it must have 
had merits transcendently high. Covered, 
as we know it was, with plates of gold 
on every part, and glittering like the sun 
from afar, it was certainly a structure of 
incomparable splendor. It must have 
been a prodigiously vast structure also, 
when taking in the courts, which were 
integral parts of it taken as a whole, and 
a single one of which covered more than 
fourteen acres of ground. 


Descending now through twenty cen- 
turies, we come upon a second era, com- 
monly regarded as the consummate 
building time of Christianity. I speak of 
the Cathedral age. It was even a build- 
ing cycle, lasting three whole centuries; 
and was most remarkable for the number, 
and beauty, and architectural originality 
and grandeur of the structures erected. 

It was long before the new religion 
could think much of building. For a 
time, it had the synagogues of the old 
religion; small modest houses erected 
for Scripture reading exposition and a 
common Sabbath worship. Driven out of 
these it betook itself to the quadrangles 
of courts, and to caves, and catacombs, 
underground. Then, by and by, it be- 
came a distinctly state religion, and was let 
into the vacated temples of the false gods, 
which it partially remodelled, remodel- 
ling itself also to meet the Pagan ideas. 

There was no building as yet, save ina 
few isolated cases. Panic, desolation, 
poverty—the barbarians of the North 
pouring, all the while, down across the 
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Christian confines—gave religion a 
chance for nothing but faith, and forti- 
tude, and tears. By and by, when the 
vials of this wrath were spent, the bar- 


barous irruptions, now in the ascendant, ° 


were found to have created a new form 
of society, based in the feudal relations 
and the semi-Christian state of chivalry. 
For the feudal chiefs converted must 
somehow get a more superlative style, in 
the church, than the common herd of 
their serfs. Their forward soldiers ac- 
cordingly were made a knightly order 
about them and took their vows of 
knighthood in ceremonies before the al- 
tars; where they swore fealty (1), toGod 
(2), to the baron or prince they served 
and (3), by a volunteer addition, to some 
fair one whose name they relied on, 
to give the heroic inspiration. To 
redeem these rather airy pledges was to 
be their impulse to prowess in arms. 
And this knightly character gave a certain 
fascinating cast to society. True courage, 
honor, courtesy, all high sentiment, were 
in it, and it had withal as great inspira- 
tions from religion as it well could have, 
in a way so romantic, or so nearly fan- 
tastic. It created thus a new romantic 
literature and partly by help of that, a 
new church militant age. So that, when 
the supreme call of religion was heard, de- 
manding in Christ’s name the rescue of the 
holy land from the infidels, crusade after 
crusade followed, in as many great waves 
of enthusiasm, It was very dear enthu- 
siasm, and yet was worth, it may be, all 
it cost, The surviving heroes straggled 
home, bringing new ideas and new germs 
of life. A great commerce followed 
with the east, and a vast wealth was 
shortly gathered in the coffers of the ab- 
beys and cathedral chapters. And now 
the old heroics of sentiment, the romance, 
the church fervor, took fire in the 
thought of building for religion, and be- 
gan to throw itself up in stone as by a 
divine call. All at once building was 
everywhere. Geometry brought back 
from the Arab schools was put to work 
in a recomposing and cruciforming, as 
for Christ, of the Arabic elements of ar- 
chitecture. Masonry was now the great 
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art, and masons were trailing from pro- 
vince to province, or nation to nation, 
according as this or that new structure 
might require their skill and labor. For 
mutual security and _ certificate, they 
formed themselves into guilds and socie- 
ties perpetuated even to this day, in fra- 
ternities of “‘ accepted masons ”’—accept- 
ed that is for association's sake; though 
not understood to be masons at all. Out 
of this immense constructive bee-work, 
all over Christendom, sprang the cathe- 
drals, and the people became cathedral 
builders about as distinctly as bees are 
wax-builders, Thus went up the magni- 
ficent Minster of York, the grandly 
studied pile of Antwerp, the gossamer 
web of Strasburg, the sublime incipien- 
cy of Cologne, the mountain peak of St, 
Stephen’s of Vienna, and the immortal 
beauty and unmatched miracle of St. 
Ouen; not to name well nigh a hundred 
other celebrated structures, all over Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, and England. 
David’s temple may have cost ,more in 
the weight of the gold than they all—it 
probably did—but gold in that day was 
scarcely a precious metal in comparison. 
The architectural merit meantime of the 
temple must have been vastly inferior; 
because, apart from the courts, and-the 
external breadth and magnificence added 
by their circumjection, it was a compar- 
atively small structure. It had really 
no interior but a kind of sanctuary cell, 
whereas the cathedrals open vast heights. 
and spaces within, under vaulted skies of 
stone—chambers of worship for immense 
gatherings of people, and halls of orna- 
ment more august than were ever before 
seen. No forest knew how to grow as 
high, or pillar its arches as gracefully. 
It was as if the stone itself, bedded in 
cruciform lines of foundation, had shot 
up into peaks, and pinnacles, and point- 
ed forms, and sprung its flying buttresses 
across in air, by some uplifting sense, or 
quickened aspiration. 


What now shall we say? Do we stop 
here? After these two building eras, one 
under the old religion, the other under 
the new, is there to be no other? The 
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architects will answer No; because the 
capacities and combinations of lines are 
now exhausted. The high-going ritual- 
ists will say No, because the cathedrals 


represent the ideal age of the Church and’ 


religion, beyond which nothing more ad- 
vanced is possible. The plain people will 
say No, for humility’s sake, imagining 
that all high building slurs the spiritu- 
alistics; not observing that our truest 
littleness consists, in doing our greatest 
things for God. The last-days’ people 
will say No, because the end is at hand, 
and there is no time left forany building 
era tocome, Another class will say No, 
more argumentatively ; alleging that a 
worship for the eyes, as in the lifting of 
the host before vast multitudes of people, 
must give way henceforth to.a preach- 
ing and hearing exercise, and accordingly 
that only small edifices will hereafter 
be wanted; such as may be called audi- 
ence rooms and used as stands for 
preaching. 

Encountering, at the outset, so many 
kinds of negatives, we must consent, per- 
haps, to part company with a good many 
of our readers, in conceiving the possibil- 
ity, or probable fact, of any building era 
more magnificent hereafter to appear. A 
great many people, a whole major class 
indeed of the world, are ready always to 
judge that nothing ever can be, which is 
not. What can be more visionary, in 
fact, than to imagine that what has not 
been ever will be; that what is admired 
will pass by ; that what is done will be out- 
done! Sometimes they are greatly de- 
lighted by the confidence of progress and 
of some great day to come, but that prog- 
ress can do anything more than to just 
continue and extend the present is quite 
incredible—they have never carried their 
mind so far as to imagine anything far- 
ther. They are going to convert the 
world, and liberate the world, and make all 
things luminous, and completely redin- 
tegrate society, but how can they imagine 
that greater men are to be seen, and 
more of them, and greater assemblies 
gathered, and new modes of worship and 
fellowship generated, such as will de- 
mand structures of another type and vast- 
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er dimensions. And how, above al!, can 
any but some inveterate dreamer imag- 
ine, that architecture will hereafter pass 
into new forms, and take body in propor- 
tions more august. Had these people of 
progress without expectation lived in the 
days when the Coliseum was. founded, 
they would have laughed at the idea that 
anything could ever be done in the Greek 
lines of architecture, which had not al- 
ready been done. And yet here is an 
edifice drawn out in ellipse, combining, 
in three stories, the three Greek orders, 
with walls a hundred feet high and no 
roof, and vast enough to contain more 
people than all the Greek temples of the 
world together. True the architecture 
is not very wonderful in its beauty; no 
matter for that, it was actually built, and 
was quite as finely conceived as the bar- 
barous and abominable uses could any 
way fitly inspire. Twenty years before, 
there was never to be any such great 
superstructure, and the man who should 
suggest the possibility would be mocked 
by the whole world’s laughter! And yet, 
now, here it is, just because an emperor 
has risen barbarous enough in his taste 
and surrounded by a people barbarous 
enough in their servility, to delight in the 
scenes which this hell of inhumanity is to 
exhibit! Why then should it be thought 
impossible that the regenerative, out- 
spreading, all transforming power of our 
gospel, should sometime be able, in the 
glorious instinct of its fellowship, to do 
as great a thing also as it may want, 
whenever it is wanted? If we do not be- 
lieve that other Coliseums are yet to be 
built on a much grander scale, why should 
they not, save that we so confidently hope 
the world will not be wicked enough and 
coarse enough to want them? After all 
it is the particular fault of our great ex- 
pectancies, that we do not expect any- 
thing. Without knowing it, we tacitly 
assume that nothing is to appear beyond 
our scale, and that our machine is really 
to run but a short time longer, finishing 
off, at last, in the ordinary! On the con- 
trary just everything indicates, it seems 
to me, that these present times are God's 
beginnings, and we almost see with our 
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eyes that the world is but an egg un- 
hatched as yet—preparation, possibility, 
nothing more. It will take a long time 
yet to finish the plan—ages upon ages, 
“world without end,” as the doxology 
sings—for it is not going to be a losing 
plan, as it would be if it were to be ended 
now. It will yet go on, we may believe, 
propagating salvation, character, saint- 


ship, brotherhood, intelligence, and glory, * 


not for some hundreds, but more probably 
for some hundred thousands of years, till 
the populations of the redeemed souls pre- 
ponderate so vastly as to throw all compu- 
tations of loss out of mind. Great things 
in this view are yet to be done here, and 
we must not too soon conclude that noth- 
ing is to appear transcending what is, or 
has been. 

There has never before been a time, 
we may see at a glance, when such 
vast assemblies could be gathered at 
single points as now, if there were any 
occasion for it. Our railroad circulations 
could hurl in, almost any day, on the 
great centres, a hundred or five hundred 
thousand people. Structures too can be 
raised, if they are wanted, large enough 
to shelter and contain them all, and if we 
ask what they can do by coming togeth- 
er, in such multitudes, and how they can 
be wielded in a manner to answer any 
practical purpose, it may, or may not be 
easy to specify the particular object and 
way beforehand. But it is a remarkable 
fact that a particular invention just now 
completed organizes a brain, or sensori- 
um, for the whole living world, and can 
much more easily do it for whole acres 
of living assembly. We can even set all 
choirs and organs, in every part of our 
State, or nation, upon a perfect chime of 
time-beat, in any given anthem, at any 
given hour of night or day ; and who can 
say what uses may yet be served in as- 
semblies by these courier threads of wire 
in the long grand future before us? If 
Holiness to the Lord is to be written on 
the bells of the horses, why not on these 
wires, which are so much closer to intel- 
ligence? We know very little, as yet, 
what is to come of these and such like in- 
strumentations. God no doubt has some 
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very grand chapters of advance to be re- 
vealed in their religious uses, such as our 
slow-going imaginations are not likely at 
once to overtake. 

This one thing, meantime, is clear as it 
need be, thai we are going to have re- 
sources for building, if building is wanted, 
that have never yet been devoted to any 
such purpose. We have more wealth 
now in our roadways, measured in crea- 
tive industry, than Solomon put into his 
temple, and it is not money spent as with 
him, but money invested for a larger 
production. The powers we have now 
at work are creating untold wealth, such 
as was never before seen, and is not now 
conceived, Becoming less airy and pre- 
tensive, too, as it becomes more common, 
wealth will be entered more easily into 
the finest perceptions and loftiest ideals 
of religion. It will have its inspirations, 
and will join itself to the brotherhood of 
the saints, in all the grand purposes and 
fervors of their advancing cause. Wealth 
has a new grand chapter thus to write; 
and having all utmost ability, it will as 
certainly become a great builder, as there 
is found to be any Christian occasion for 
it. And it will be strange, if resources 
so immensely great do not some time 
appear, in structures that, for magnitude 
and majesty, are unequalled. 

And we need not be afraid lest the art 
of building should be found to have come 
to its limit. There is a beautifully artless 
art in sanctified souls, raising them, age 
upon age, into higher capacities of form, 
because their perception is holier and 
closer to eternal truth. Supposing, then, 
that no new forms and orders are ever to 
be added, any least inventive bigot of 
routine can see, that putting down a 
Greek cross for the centre, and drawing 
out the four limbs into four Latin crosses, 
a most perfect five-fold whole can be 
constructed of any conceivable extent. 
There is also a kind of architectural effect 
proposed by Ezekiel, in his mystic temple, 
that has never yet been exhausted; it 
has not, in fact, been tried, save in a very 
limited way in a few of the most pictur- 
esque Middle Age structures. It pro- 
poses a cutting into the walls of the 
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structure, built immensely thick, of open 
corridors and open stair-ways, to be used 
in processions that shall be seen moving 
onward and back, and up and down, all 
over the structure, without and within, 
and making it alive with marching hosts 
of praise. As describing it, the prophet 
says: “‘And the side chambers [galleries, 
corridors] were three, one over another, 
and thirty in order, and they entered 
into the wall. * * * And there was 
an enlarging and a winding about, still 
upward, to the side chambers, for the 
winding about of the house went still 
upward round about the house.” In this 
way, as it will be seen, the vast stone 
pile was to be made alive as if it were 
some ant-hill of worship, and have the 
living multitudes of the people for its 
ornamentation. And who shall say that 
new ideas and forms shall not hereafter 
be invented? Is it possible—can we be 
so weak as to think it—that these im- 
measurable ages to come are never to go 
beyond the present alphabet of architec- 
ture and its elements? What have we 
done by our geologic explorations, but 
set open the temple of the creation, 
showing how the several tiers and stories 
rise upon each other, and how it is gar- 
nished by the wondrous living creatures 
that have bedded their figures in the 
stone—all which, in some age of holy 
and believing science yet to come, may 
suggest, we know not what, new com- 
binations of constructive art. And when 
the great new-creation day, or day of 
the Spirit, which we all look for, arrives, 
will it not be the day of the Dove, in 
symbols and constructions that present 
the spiritualities hovering now above and 
through all cruciform order and structure, 
as the Pentecost hovers in the sky of 
Calvary. We stammer, of ourse, in all 
such half-discerning suggestions. Our 
guesses are weak, But new-born fact, 
when it comes, will show us something 
not weak, 

So far, we are looking at the ways and 
means and possibilities of another build- 
ing age, or ages. Let us look here, for a 
moment, into what wants may be rising, 
to require it. After all, this cathedral 
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age that we so commonly copy and 
praise, and sometimes idolize, is a great 
way off from being completely and gen- 
uinely Christian. Knighthood and grim 
war flavor all the grace there is in it. 
The worship, too, is to be altar-worship ; 
not as commemorating the offering once 
for all, but before and around the grand 
altar, set in the focal point of the edifice, 


‘where priests are to be waving their in- 


cense, and offering always Christ's new- 
created body for the people to worship. 
They come as to an offertory, therefore, 
and not as to the hospitality of a “‘ table.” 
Meantime, the structure itself is called 
a cathedral, because the bishop is con- 
ceived to be sitting in cathedra there, as 
presiding in the functions of his spiritual 
lordship. The preparations of the place, 
grand as they are in their forms, have a 
look that is partly alien; representing the 
swollen pomp of authority, and, back of 
all, a power that deals with religion 
specially, as being patron to it, and hay- 
ing it in charge. 

Now it is not difficult to see, that some- 
thing different from this, and more ad- 
vanced, and built upon a larger scale, is 
yet to be demanded. We are to look, in 
particular, for something more nearly in 
the type of the Pentecost, and the new 
brotherly communion there displayed. 
Had there been thrown up there, on the 
instant, a structure vast enough to ac- 
commodate the uses of the many thou- 
sand converts, it would not have been a 
cathedral, or bishop's-seat edifice, but it 
would have been something more titly 
called a Koinonial, or House of Com- 
munion, Or it might have been called 
the House of the Dove, or, tipped with 
spirit-fire on all the summits without, the 
House of Flame. No matter what the 
name, if only we distinguish the thing— 
a temple for the communion of saints, 
and their worship in the Spirit, vast 
enough to take in all the immense crowds 
of pilgrims there gathered; Parthians, 
and Medes, and Elamites, and the dwell- 
ers in Mesopotamia, and Judea, and Cap- 
padocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt and the parts of 
Lybia about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, 
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Jews, proselytes, Cretes, and Arabians—- 
all brothers now in the brotherhood of 
Christ begun—breaking bread together, 
and joining in the solid unity of their 
worship with all gladness and singleness 
of heart. In the first two crops of con- 
yerts harvested here, at the beginning, 
we have a count of six thousand souls, 
who, instead of going from house to house 
in the breaking of bread, would have 
rushed in, by the instinct of their love, 
to fill any common temple large enough 
to receive them. 

And in just the same way admitting, 
as we probably should, that our people 
are to be trained or disciplied, in small 
bodies and hearing assemblies, there will 
almost certainly be, as there always have 
been, occasions where vaster assemblies 
will desire to be gathered and have their 
brotherhood beheld in a larger bond of 
communion, Within a few years past 
there has been a Sunday-school gathering 
in England, which probably no one of 
their cathedrals would have contained. 

If our Baptist friends are right in as- 
suming that the whole church of God is 
coming to their practice at last, they 
ought to expect that in some of the great 
cities Baptisteries may be wanted vast 
enough to be canopied only by the sky, 
like the Coliseum. We are having great 
crowds gathered in the name of our 
Christian Association. and shall probably 
have still greater in the years to come, 
such as can be assembled only in some 
vast koinonial structure, nowhere now 
to be found. Within a very few days 
past there has been held in the Crystal 
Palace, a grand commemoration of Han- 
del, where a choir of three thousand 
gathered an audience of twenty thou- 
sand, It would not be more strange 
than some other things which have hap- 
pened, that within a ten years’ time, the 
Evangelical Alliance, raised to the higher 
pitch and more catholic scope of its call- 
ing, should be gathering assemblies of 
saints, as it were by nations; such as will 
require more space than any Hall of Ex- 
position, or Crystal Palace, would be able 
to afford them. 

Besides we are not to forget that great 
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movements now beginning all over the 
world, foretoken vast assemblages of be- 
lievers, flowing together in a sublime con- 
course of brotherhood. The eternal Spir- 
it is hovering over the nations and set- 
ting them in upon closer and closer bonds 
of amity, such as must be finally sealed by 
the Christian inspirations, Lift up thine 
eyes round about and see ; all they gather 
themselves together they come to thee; 
Catholic, and Greek, and Protestant, all 
asone. The abundance of the sea, all 
the forces of the Gentiles, from China 
round, will as certainly come into the 
circuit of one love, as into that of com- 
merce and diplomacy, and it will result 
that, in these vast new confluences, there 
will be great assemblages gathered want- 
ing structures where they may be. Be- 
sides, in that great day which we think 
the Spirit is preparing, we can see, at a 
glance, that changes will be coming to pass 
that will demand great feasts and anthems 
of koinonial worship, such as our world- 
brotherhood has never yet imagined. 

We have been split up, for example, 
by many thousand debates, trying to settle 
bases of unity by the settlement of opin- 
ions. ' But these notional points or enti- 
ties breed, as we find, only sects and sub- 
divisions without end, and all our longings 
after the complete fellowship are disap- 
pointed, But when these nits of opinion 
are all hatched, these dissidences all worn 
out, and the one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, and the one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, through all, and in all, 
begins to be felt as the uppermost fact and 
grandest faith, before which all opinions 
are to be schooled into their places, 
by that time we sink as it were in final 
gravitation downward on the state of uni- 
ty. We shall flow together, most likely, 
with an ardor of brotherhood now incon- 
ceivable. The roadways will be rivers of 
men, crowding downwards on the centres 
of appointed fellowship, and the assemblies 
gathered will not be satisfied with an- 
thems that are not as the waves of the 
sea, 

And so again it will be, when the im- 
mense imposture of the Popehood goes 
down. When that priesthood and all priest- 
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hood goes down, letting God’s armies of 
believers forth into the enlarged liberties 
of his kingdom, it will be the new, grand 
birth-day morning of Christian brother- 
hood, Protestant is no more, Catholic is 
no more, but Christ is all, and there will 
be no cathedrals large enough to be more 
than side chapels of the grand Houses of 
Unity now required. St. Peter's will 
now dwindle to a toy, and the great koi- 
nonials, if so we please to call them—ca~- 
thedrals they will not be—will so far 
have their place. There will here be no 
pulpits, it may be, or preaching-stands ; 
no altar, for the sacrifice is ended, gone 
by for ever; no priest or priestly vest- 
ments, for Christ the only and last priest 
is gone up on high; there will be no di- 
viding screen behind which, in their choir, 
the canons are heard chanting out of 
sight in male voice only, but the whole 
wide space within, crowded from wall to 
wall with its many thousand worshippers, 
will be itself the choir, canons all them- 
selves, male and female, lifting their own 
grand hymn, or Hallelujah together; so 
that, as the gospel itself is not a salva- 
tion for half the world but for all, the 
glorious sopranos will now have their 
part, floating clear above and fluting hea- 
venly sanctities, on the top of so great 
masses of sound. 

There is also yet another change to be 
anticipated, when the promised day of 
the Spirit arrives, that will naturally bring 
together immense conventuals of a kind 
more severely grand, because of the stu- 
pendous intellectual consolidation sup- 
posed. I refer to the final reconciliation 
of science and religion. There is no real 
discord between them, The natural and 
the supernatural, science and faith, have 
a unity of relation as complete as any 
right and left hand. And yet it has not 
hitherto been easily discovered; for we 
have just now a large dissent on hand that 
disallows all miracle, takes away the pos- 
sibility of prayer, and weakens and chills, 
in a thousand ways, the faith of religion 
' itself. It is partly the fault of a narrow- 
minded way in the disciples and professed 
champions of religion, and partly the fault 
of an over hasty and falsely tempered in- 
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tellectual conceit, in the forward teachers 
and expounders of nature, The schism is 
an old one, really as old as the world; viz, 
a conflict between thinking and believing ; 
only the strife is now being drawn closer as 
the system of science and the habit of 
thinking in the terms of causes are more 
stringently set. Many are greatly concern- 
ed lest all faith and all supernatural truth 
should be subsiding now into final con- 
tempt. Christianity they fear has come to 
its limit and is ready todie, Far from that 
as possible. On the contrary this fearful 
closing in of the conflict is but a converg- 
ence towards the settlement of it. The 
point of comprehension is now being 
reached, where it shall be seen that na- 
ture and the supernatural are joint factors, 
ab eterno, in God's kingdom, compliment- 
ary one to the other and not contrary, 
And when the conclusion is fully estab- 
lished, entered into the mind both of 
science and religion, they will be forever 
atoned and reconciled to each other, in a 
solid and compact unity. They will now 
be forward to recognize each other in the 
great fraternity of God, and will want 
occasions where they may say, “ all hail,” 
to each other, and set forth their common 
revelations. No fact ever took place in 
the world at all comparable to this recon- 
ciliation of science and religion, save the 
reconciliation of the great world-schism 
made by sin itself; and indeed this other 
reconciliation is never completed and set 
in the dignity of reason, without the 
other. Faith henceforth will not be timor- 
ousany more, for it isnow become the con- 
gener of allreason. It will even be scien- 
tific to believe, and there will be a vaster, 
broader enthusiasm kindled for the great 
brotherhood of religion, than has ever yet 
been conceived, It will be the Creator- 
worship and Redeemer-worship joined, 
and the assemblies will want spaces and 
symbols in which the brotherhood of all 
fact and truth may be fitly acknowledged. 

What occasions there may be for great 
assemblies, and what vaster structures 
may be wanted for their use, appears to 
be now sufficiently shown. If any should 
ask at this point, by what precise uses, 
or modes of use, these structures will be 
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occupied, we shall be much at fault of 
course. I have already suggested a pos- 
sible use of the telegraphic instrumenta- 
tion, throwing out sentiments in printed 
forms which the vastest conceivable as- 
semblies may respond to in thunders of 
assent; petitions of prayer set forth to 
which the common Amen will make 
answer as by the sound of many waters; 
anthems, and chants, and hymns, and 
public te dewms, that will command the 
common voice of as many organs and 
choirs as will be wanted for whole acres of 
assembly. Holy processions too may be 
timed by hymns and marches in the gal- 
leries of walls that are alive with wor- 
ship. We know nothing of all this. It 
is not for us to appoint these matters. 
We only see that there will be great 
movements of brotherhood, and great 
feeling wanting expression, and the men 
of the times will know how to find it 
without help from vs. Enough to know 
that there are great days yet to come! 
Would that we could see them !—and per- 
haps we shall. 

Since now it will seem to some of you, 
as already anticipated, that I have been 
venturesome or visionary in these sugges- 
tions, let it be remembered that what is 
written in the Scripture is far more vi- 
sionary in its way and promises more, 
In the last chapters of Ezekiel and of 
John, we have, I know not what, reve- 
lations of a great building era to come. 
Both describe and give, as by definite 
measurements, the proportions of a vast 
new city. The name of the city, accord- 
ing to one, is The Lord is There, Thie 
other calls it the New Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to one, there is to be a temple in 
the city; according to the other, no 
temple at all, but a throne of universal 
worship; which comes back very near- 
ly to the same thing. If it should be 
imagined that these architectural pictures 
relate to the perfect state of the blessed 
hereafter, that may be true ; but it will 
be true only as a glorious kind of city 
life in God has been first produced here, 
flowing into that by transition. In one 
of the cities a healing stream is seen 
flowing out from under the threshold of 
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the temple, which symbolizes, of course, 
the universal healing of the gospel. In 
the other the very city itself is to be 
seen descending out of heaven from God, 
and all the glory and honor of the na- 
tions are represented as being gathered 
into it. All which indicates, it will be 
seen, @ great moral regeneration here 
below. Andif I have been right, exact- 
ly this moral and spiritual regeneration 
is going to require a great building age 
for its uses, which, again, appears to be 
shown us in these prophetic pictures. 
However much they are spiritualized, it 
will be very difficult to give them any con- 
struction that does not imply the actual 
building of something transcendently vast 
and impressive. It may not be true that any 
city will be built that is literally 375 miles 
square and 375 miles high, as in John’s 
description, But these definite measures, 
and all the twelves of the foundations 
and the gates, representing the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb, show at least that 
avery exactly finished, cubically squar- 
ed society is understood, which exact- 
ness will be somehow represented in the 
definitely composed forms of their con- 
structions. How too could it happen, if 
these prophecies are to be sublimated 
into merely moral significances, that one 
of them even thinks out a scheme of 
ornamentation perfectly original, hitherto 
scarcely used at all, yet having scope 
enough to create a new order of ar- 
chitecture, and the grandest, most soul- 
quickening spectacle of composition ever 
conceived, 


We see then—for this is the sum of all 
we have been saying—that the Holy 
Spirit organizes, himself, the communion 
of saints, and will as certainly make 
places or build houses for it in his times. 
Building for religion is no such carnal 
thing, in this view, as many think; and if 
we build well, what else should we do, 
when we are building for God? We so 
far put ourselves in connection with a 
great instinct of religion, and with eras 
to come, when the grandest doxologies, 
and most hallowed prayers, and widest 
human brotherhoods, will be mounting 
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into stone by the upward lift of their 
affinities. Far be it from us to reflect, in 
the suggestions here offered, on the dig- 
nity of our common audience chambers, 
or preaching stands, called churches, 
Still farther be it from us to stir up any 
puffy conceit; as if, in the building of 
these, we were doing something very mag- 
nificent, such as belongs to the last great 
day and final glory of our religion. We 
need, first of all, to understand that this 
is the day of small things, and not despise 
the day of small things because a greater 
is to come. Probably never, in the most 
advanced age of religion, will our small 
structures, called churches, be dispensed 
with. They are, and are always to be, 
our synagogues, standing in the succes- 
sion of the synagogues, and not in the 
succession of the temple, as many are 
forward without right to assume. These 


had no priesthood and no altar. They- 


were the people-houses of religion, where 
they came together every Sunday, to read 
the word, and offer their interpretations, 
and blend their prayers. And these syn- 
agogues were the really interesting places 
of the old religion—far more interesting, 
in most respects, than the temple. Who 
can ever think, without profoundest re- 
spect and tenderness, of the dear old 
synagogue of Nazareth, where Christ 
attended “‘as his custom was,” and where 
he began his ministry, standing up to 
read, and saying, when he had done, 
“This day is this Scripture fulfilled in 
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your ears.” What scenes took place too 
in one synagogue or another, almost 
every Sabbath, under Christ’s ministry 
—in Capernaum, in all the synagogues of 
the country towns, in all the four hun- 
dred and more of Jerusalem. And then 
afterward, wherever the apostles went to 
preach Christ in foreign cities—in Damas- 
cus, in Antioch; in Alexandria, in Corinth, 
and Philippi—here it was that they found 
a place and freedom for their testimony. 
Hither, in like manner, we must come for 
all high schooling in the faith. Here we 
are to get our incitements, corrections, 
reproofs, consolations, sacramental food, 
and dearest helps of brotherhood ; for as 
these were always, so they are always to 
be, our schools of godliness. 

And yet it cannot be less than im- 
mensely important, as we cast our eye 
forward, and take our auguries of the 
future, that we do not cram it with peo- 
ple and things in our own petty measures. 
As we expect a great future, so we must 
expect to have something great done in 
it. And I know not anything that will 
fire us with higher thoughts and tone our 
energies for a loftier key, than to see just 
what our prophets saw with so great tri- 
umph, glorious ages of building for God, 
such as never were beheld before; a city 
of God, cr it may be many, complete in 
all grandeur and beauty, and represent- 
ing fitly, the great ideas, and glorious 
populations, and high creative powers of 
a universal Christian age. 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 
OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDOLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
CAGED IN THE BLACKBIRD’S NEST. 


“Let him shun castles; 
Safer shall he be on the sandy plain 
Than where castles mounted stand.” 
King Henry V1. 


Waume Berenger slept a heavy morn- 
ing’s sleep after a restless night, Philip 
explored the narrow domain above and 
below. The keep and its little court had 
evidently been the original castle, built 
when the oddly-nicknamed Fulks and 


Geoffreys of Anjou had been at daggers 
drawn with the Dukes of Normandy and 
Brittany; but it had since, like most other 
such ancient feudal fortresses, become the 
nucleus of walls and buildings for use, de- 
fence, or ornament that lay beneath him 
like a spider’s web, when he had gained 
the roof of the keep, garnished with pep- 
per-box turrets at each of the four angles. 
Beyond lay the green copses and orchards 
of the Bocage, for it was true, as he had 
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at first suspected, that this was the Cha- 
teau de Nid-de-Merle, and that Berenger 
was a captive in his wife’s own castle. 

Chances of escape were the lad’s chief 
thought, but the building on which he 
stood went sheer down for a considerable 
way. On the north side there then came 
out the sharp, high-pitched, tiled roof of 
the corps du logis ; on the south, another 
roof, surmounted by a cross at the gable, 
and evidently belonging to the chapel; on 
the other two sides lay courts—that to 
the east, a stable-yard; that to the west, 
a small, narrow, chilly-looking, paved in- 
closure, with enormously-massive walls, 
the doorway walled up, and looking like 
a true prison-yard. Beyond this wall— 
indeed, on every side—extended offices, 
servants’-houses, stables, untidy, desolate- 
looking gardens, and the whole was in- 
closed by the white wall with flanking 
red-tiled turrets, whose gaudy appearance 
had last night made Philip regard the 
whole as a flimsy, Frenchified erection, 
but he now saw it to be of extremely 
solid stone and lime, and with no entrance 
but the great barbican gateway they had 
entered by, moreover, with a yawning, 
dry moat allround. Wherever he looked 
he saw these tall, pointed red caps, re- 
sembling, he thought, those worn by the 
victims of an auto-da-fé, as one of Walsing- 
ham’s secretaries had described them to 
him; and he ground his teeth at them, as 
though they grinned at him like emissaries 
of the Inquisition. 

Descending, he found Berenger dressing 
in haste to avoid receiving an invalid visit 
from the Chevalier, looking indeed great- 
ly shaken, but hardly so as would have 
been detected by eyes that had not seen 
him during his weeks of hope and recov- 
ery. He was as resolved as Philip could 
wish against any sign of weakness before 
his enemy, and altogether disclaimed ill- 
ness, refusing the stock of cooling drinks, 
cordials, and febrifuges, which the Cheva- 
lier said had been sent by his sister the 
Abbess of Bellaise. He put the subject 
of his health aside, only asking if this 
were the day that the gendarme-captain 
would return to, Paris, and then begging 
to see that officer, so as to have a distinct 
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understanding of the grounds of his im- 
prisonment, The captain had, however, 
been a mere instrument ; and when Philip 
clamored to be taken before the next 
justice of the peace, even Berenger smiled 
at him for thinking that such a being ex- 
isted in France. The only cause alleged 
was the vague but dangerous suspicion of 
conveying correspondence between Eng- 
land and the heretics, and this might be- 
come extremely perilous to one undenia- 
bly half English, regarded as whole Hu- 
guenot, caught on the way to La Rochelle 
with a letter to La Noue in his pocket; 
and, moreover, to one who had had a per- 
sonal affray with a King famous for stor- 
ing up petty offences, whom the last poor 
King had favored, and who, in fine, had 
claims to estates that could not be spared 
to the Huguenot interest. 

He was really not sure that there was 
not some truth in the professions of the 
Chevalier being anxious to protect him 
from the Queen-mother and the Guises ; 
he had never been able to divest himself 
of a certain trust in his old kinsman’s 
friendliness, and he was obliged to be be- 
holden to him for the forms in which to 
couch his defence, At the same time he 
wrote to Sir Francis Walsingham, and to 
his grandfather, but with great caution, 
lest his letters should be inspected by his 
enemies, and with the less hope of their 
availing him, because it was probable that 
the Ambassador would return home on 
the King’s death. No answer could be 
expected for at least a fortnight, and even 
then it was possible that the Queen- 
mother might choose to refer the cause to 
King Henry, who was then in Poland. 

Berenger wrote these letters with much 
thought and care, but when they were 
once sealed, he collapsed again into de- 
spair and impatience, and frantically 
paced the little court as if he would dash 
himself against the walls that detained 
him from Eustacie; then threw himself 
moodily into a chair, hid his face in his 
crossed arms, and fell a prey to all the 
wretched visions called up by an excited 
brain. 

However, he was equally alive with 
Philip to the high-spirited resolution that 
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his enemies should not perceive or tri- 
umph in his dejection, He showed him- 
self at the noon-day dinner, before 
Captain Delarue departed, grave and 
silent, but betraying no agitation; and 
he roused himself from his sad musings 
at the supper-hour, to arrange his hair, 
and assume the ordinary dress of gentle- 
men in the evening; though Philip 
laughed at the roses adorning his shoes, 
and his fresh ruff, as needless attentions 
to an old ruffian like the Chevalier. 
However, Philip started when he en- 
tered the hall, and beheld, not the 
Chevalier alone, but with him the 
beautiful lady of the velvet coach, and 
another stately, extremely handsome 
dame, no longer in her first youth, and 
in costly black and white garments, 
When the Chevalier called her his sister, 
Madame de Bellaise, Philip had no 
notion that she was anything but a wid- 
ow, living a secular life; and though a 
couple of nuns attended her, their dress 
was so much less conventual than Cecily’s, 
that he did not at first find them out. 
It was explained that Madame de Selin- 
ville was residing with her aunt, and 
that, having come to visit her father, he 
had detained the ladies to supper, hoping 
to enliven the sojourn of his bed@ua cou- 
sins, 

Madame de Selinville, looking anxious- 
ly at Berenger, hoped she saw him in 
better health, He replied, stiffly, that 
he was perfectly well; and then, by way 
of safety, repaired to the society of the 
Abbess, who immediately began plying 
him with questions about England, its 
Court, and especially the secret marriage 
of Queen Elizabeth and ce Comte de Dud- 
ley, on which she was so minutely in- 
formed as to put him to the blush. Then 
she was very curious about the dispersed 
convents, and how many of the nuns had 
married; and she seemed altogether de- 
lighted to have secured the attention of 
a youth from the outer world. His soul 
at first recoiled from her as one of Eusta- 
cie’s oppressors, and from her unconvent- 
like talk; and yet he could not but think 
her a good-natured person, and wonder 
if she could really have been hard upon 
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his poor little wife. And she, who had 
told Eustacie she would strangle with 
her own hands the scion of the rival 
house !—she, like most women, was 
much more bitter against an unseen 
being out of reach, than towards a cour- 
teously-mannered, pale, suffering-looking 
youth close beside her, She had enough 
affection for Eustacie to have grieved 
much at her wanderings, and at her fate; 
and now the sorrow-stricken look that 
by no effort could be concealed, really 
moved her towards the young bereaved 
husband. Besides, were not all feuds 
on the point of being made up by the 
excellent device concocted between her 
brother and her niece? 

Meantime, Philip was in raptures 
with the kindness of the beautiful 
Madame de Selinville. He, whom the 
Mistresses Walsingham treated as a mere 
clumsy boy, was promoted by her manner 
to be a man and a cavalier. He blushed 
up to the roots of his hair and looked 
sheepish whenever one of her entrancing 
smiles lit upon him; but then she 
inquired after his brother so cordially, 
she told him so openly how brilliant had 
been Berenger’s career at the Court, she 
regretted so heartily their present danger 
and detention, and promised so warmly 
to use her interest with Queen Catherine, 
that in the delight of being so talked 
to, he forgot his awkwardness, and freely 
and confidentially, maybe too confiden- 
tially, for he caught Berenger frowning 
at him, and made a sudden halt in his 
narrative, disconcerted but very angry 
with his brother for his distrust. 

When the ladies had ridden away to 
the convent in the summer evening, and 
the two brothers had returned to their 
prison, Philip would have begun to rave 
about Madame de Selinville, but his mouth 
was stopped at once with, “ Don’t be such 
a fool, Phil!” and when Berenger shut 
his eyes, leant back and folded his arms 
together, there was no more use in talk- 
ing to him. 

This exceeding dejection continued for 
a day or two, while Berenger’s whole 
spirit chafed in agony at his helplessness, 
and like demons there ever haunted him 
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the thoughts of what might betide Eusta- 
cie, young, fair, forsaken, and believing her- 
selfa widow. Proudly defiant as he show- 
ed himself to all eyes beyond his tower, 
he seemed to be fast gnawing and pining 
himself away in the anguish he suffered 
through these long light days of captivity. 

Perhaps it was Philip’s excitement 
about any chance of meeting Madame de 
Selinville, that first roused him from the 
contemplation of his own misery. It 
struck him that if he did not rouse him- 
self to exert his influence, the boy, left to 
no companionship save what he could 
make for himself, might be led away by 
intercourse with the gendarmes, or by the 
blandishments of Diane, whatever might 
be her game. He must be watched over, 
and returned to Sir Marmaduke, the same 
true-hearted honest lad who had left 
home. Nor had Berenger lain so long 
under Cecily St. John’s tender watching 
without bearing away some notes of pa- 
tience, trust, and dutifulness that return- 
ed upon him as his mind recovered tone 
after the first shock, The whispers that 
had bidden him tarry the Lord’s leisure, 
be strong, and commit his way to Him 
who could bring it to pass, and could 
save Eustacie as she had already been 
saved, returned to him once more; he 
chid himself for his faintness of heart, 
rallied his powers, and determined that 
cheerfulness, dutifulness, and care for 
Philip should no longer fail. 

So he reviewed his resources, and in 
the first place, arranged for a brief daily 
worship with his two English fellow-pris- 
oners, corresponding to the home hours 
of chapel service. Then he proposed to 
Philip to spend an hour every day over 
the study of the Latin Bible; and when 
Philip showed himself reluctant to give 
up his habit of staring over the battle- 
ments, he represented that an attack on 
their faith was not so improbable, but that 
they ought to be prepared for it. 

“T am quite prepared,” quoth Philip; 
“T shall not listen to a word they say.” 

However, he submitted to this, but was 
far more contumacious as to Berenger’s 
other proposal of profiting by Sidney’s 
copy of Virgil. Here at least he was 
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away from Mr. Adderley and study, and 
it passed endurance to have Latin and 
captivity both at once. He was more 
obliged for Berenger’s offer to impart to 
him the instruction in fencing he had re- 
ceived during his first visit to Paris; the 
Chevalier made no difficulty about lend- 
ing them foils, and their little court be- 
came the scene of numerous encounters, 
as well as of other games and exercises. 
More sedentary sports were at their ser- 
vice, chess, tables, dice, or cards, - but 
Philip detested these, and they were only 
played in the evening, or ona rainy after- 
noon, by Berenger and the Chevalier. 

It was clearly no part of the old gen- 
tleman’s plan to break their health or 
spirits. He insisted on taking them out 
riding frequently, though always with 
four gendarmes with loaded arquebuses, 
so as to preclude all attempt at escape or 
conversation with the peasants. The 
rides were hateful to both youths, but 
Berenger knew that so many hours of 
tedium were thus disposed of, and he 
hoped also to acquire some knowledge 
of the country; indeed, he looked at 
every cottage and every peasant with af- 
fectionate eyes, as probably having shel- 
tered Eustacie; and Philip, after one 
visit paid to the cenvent at Bellaise, was 
always in hopes of making such another. 
His boyish admiration of Madame de Se- 
linville was his chief distraction, coming 
on in excesses whenever there was a 
hope of seeing her, and often diverting 
Berenger by its absurdities, even though 
at other times he feared that the lad 
might be led away by it, or dissension 
sown between them. Meetings were 
rare—now and then Madame de Selin- 
ville would appear at dinner or at supper 
as her father's guest; and more rarely, 
the Chevalier would turn his horse’s head 
in the direction of Bellaise, and the three 
gentlemen would be received in the un- 
partitioned parlor, and there treated to 
such lemon cakes as had been the ruin 
of La Sablerie; but in general the castle 
and the convent had little intercourse, or 
only just enough to whet the appetite of 
the prisoners for what constituted their 
only variety. 
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Six weeks had lagged by before any 
answer from Paris was received, and 
then there was no reply from Walsing- 
ham, who had, it appeared, returned 
home immediately after King Charles’s 
funeral. The letter from the Council bore 
that the Queen-mother was ready to ac- 
cept the Baron de Ribaumont’s excuses 
in good part, and to consider his youth; 
and she had no doubt of his being treated 
with the like indulgence by the King, 
provided he would prove himself a loyal 
subject, by embracing the Catholic faith, 
renouncing all his illegitimate claims to 
the estates of Nid-de-Merle, and, in pledge 
of his sincerity, wedding his cousin, the 
Countess de Selinville so soon as a dis- 
pensation should have been procured. 
On no other consideration could he be 
pardoned or set at liberty. 


“Then,” said Berenger, slowly, “a 


prisoner I must remain until it be the 
will of Heaven to open the doors.” 

“ Fair nephew! ” exclaimed the Cheva- 
lier, “make no rash replies. Bethink 
you to what you expose yourself by 
obstinacy. I may no longer be able to 
protect you when the King returns.” 
And he further went on to represent that, 
by renouncing voluntarily all possible 
claims on the Nid-de-Merle estates, the 
Baron would save the honor of poor Eus- 
tacie, (which indeed equally concerned 
the rest of the family) since they then 
would gladly drop all dispute of the 
validity of the marriage; and the ands 
of Selinville would be an ample equiva- 
lent for these, as well as for all expecta- 
tions in England.” 

“ Sir, it is impossible!” said Berenger. 
“My wife lives.” 

“ Comment? when you wear mourning 
for her.” 

“T wear black because I have been 
able to procure nothing else since I have 
been convinced that she did not perish 
at La Sablerie. I was on my way to 
seek her when I was seized and detained 
here.” 

“Where would you have sought her, 
my poor cousin?” compassionately asked 
the Chevalier. 

“That I know not. She may be in 
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England by this time; but that she 
escaped from La Sablerie, I am well 
assured,” 

“Alas! my poor cousin, you feed on 
a delusion. I have surer evidence—you 
shall see the man yourself—one of my 
son’s people, who was actually at the as- 
sault, and had strict orders to seek and 
save her. Would that I could feel the 
least hope left.” 

“Is the man here? Let me see him,” 
said Berenger, hastily. 

He was at once sent for, and proved 
to be one of the stable servants, a rough 
soldierly-looking man, who made no dif- 
ficulty in telling that M. de Nid-de-Merle 
had bidden his own troop to use every 
effort to reach the widow Laurent’s house, 
and secure the lady. They had made for 
it, but missed the way, and met with 
various obstacles; and when they reached 
it, it was already in flames, and had seen 
for a moment Mademoiselle de Nid-de- 
Merle, whom he well knew by sight, 
with an infant in her arms at an upper 
window. He had called to her by name, 
and was about to send for a ladder, when 
recognizing the Ribaumont colors, she 
had turned back, and thrown herself and 
her child into the flames. M. de Nid-de- 
Merle was frantic when he heard of it, 
and they had searched for the remains 
among the ruins; but, bah! it was like 
a lime-kiln, nothing was to be found—all 
was calcined. 

“No fragment left?” said Berenger; 
“not a corner of tile or beam?” 

“ Not so much wood as you could boil 
an egg with; I will swear it on the Mass.” 

“That is needless,” said Berenger. “I 
have seen the spot myself. That is all I 
desired to ask.” 

The Chevalier would have taken his 
hand and condoled with him over the 
horrible story he had heard; but he drew 
back, repeating that he had seen Widow 
Laurent’s house, and that he saw that 
some parts of the man’s story were so 
much falsified that he could not believe 
the rest. Moreover he knew that Eus- 
tacie had not been in the town at the 
time of the siege. 

Now the Chevalier bond fide believed 
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the man’s story, so far as that he never 
doubted that Eustacie had perished, and 
he looked on Berenger’s refusal to accept 
the tale as the mournful last clinging to 
a vain hope. In his eyes, the actual sight 
of Eustacie, and the total destruction of 
the housé were mere matters of embellish- 
ment, possibly untrue, but not invalidat- 
ing the main fact. He only said, “ Well, 
my friend, I will not press you while the 
pain of this narration is still fresh.” 

“Thank you, sir; but this is not pain, 
for I believe not a word of it; therefore 
it is impossible for me to entertain the 
proposal, even if I could forsake my faith 
or my English kindred. You remember, 
sir, that I returned this same answer at 
Paris, when I had no hope that my wife 
survived,” 

“True, my fair cousin, but I fear time 
will convince you that this constancy is 
unhappily misplaced. You shall have 
time to consider; and when it is proved 
to you that my poor niece is out of the 
reach of your fidelity, and when you 
have become better acquainted with the 
claims of the Church to your allegiance, 
then may it only prove that your conver- 
sion does not come too late. I have the 
honor to take my leave.” : 

“One moment more, sir. Is there no 
answer as to my brother?” 

“None, cousin. As I told you, your 
country has at present no ambassador; 
but, of course, on your fulfilment of the 
conditions, he would be released with 

ou,” 

“So,” said Philip, when the old knight 
had quitted the room, “of course you 
cannot marry while Eustacie lives; but 
a ‘ 

“Not another word, profane boy!” 
angrily cried Berenger. 

“T was only going to say, it is a pity 
of one so goodly not to bring her over to 
the true faith, and take her to England.” 

“Much would she be beholden to you!” 
said Berenger. “So!” he added, sigh- 
ing, “I had little hope but that it would 
be thus. I believe it is all a web of this 
old plotter’s weaving, and that the Queen- 
mother acts in it at his request. He wants 
only to buy me off with his daughter's 
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estates from asserting my claim to this 
castle and lands; and I trow he will 
never rise up here till—till——" 

“ Till when, Berry ?” 

“Till mayhap my grandfather can 
move the Queen to do something for us; 
or till Madame de Selinville sees a face 
she likes better than her brother’s carv- 
ing; or, what can I tell, till malice is tired 
out, and Heaven’s will sets us free! May 
Eustacie only have reached home! But 
I’m sorry for you, my poor Phil.” 

“Never heed, brother,” said Philip; 
“what is prison to me, so that I can now 
and then see those lovely eyes?” 

And the languishing air on the clumsy 
lad was so comical as to beguile Berenger 
into a laugh. Yet Berenger’s own feel- 
ing would go back to his first meeting 
with Diane; and as he thought of the 
eyes then fixed on him, he felt that he 
was under a trial that might become 
more severé, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DARK POOL OF THE FUTURE, 


“Triumph, triumph, only she 
That knit his bunds can set him free.” 
SouTHey. 


No change was made in the life of the 
captives of Nid-de-Merle after the answer 
from Paris, except that Pére Bonami, 
who had already once or twice dined at 
the Chevalier's table, was requested to 
make formal exposition of the errors of 
the Reformers and of the tenets of his 
own Church to the Baron de Ribaumont. 

Philip took such good care not to be 
deluded that, though he sat by to see fair 
play, yet it was always with his elbows 
on the table and his fingers in his ears, 
regardless of appearing to the priest in the 
character of the deaf adder. After all, he 
was not the object, and good Pére Bonami 
at first thought the day his own, when he 
found that almost all his arguments against 
Calvinism were equally impressed upon 
Berenger’s mind, but the differences soon 
revealed themselves; and the priest, 
though a good man, was not a very hap- 
pily-chosen champion, for he was one of 
the old-fashioned, scantily - instructed 
country-priests, who were more numer- 
ous before the Jesuit revival of learn- 
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ing, and knew nothing of controversy 
save that adapted to the doctrines of Cal- 
vin; so that in dealing with an Anglican 
of the school of Ridley and Hooker, it 
was like bow and arrow against sword. 
And in those days of change, controversial 
reading was one of the primary studies 
even of young laymen, and Lord Walwyn, 
with a view to his grandson’s peculiar 
position, had taken care that he should be 
well instructed, so that he was not at all 
unequal to the contest. Moreover, apart 
from argument, he clung as a point of 
honor to the Church as to the wife that 
he had accepted in his childhood; and of- 
ten tried to recall the sketch that Philip 
Sidney had once given him of a tale that 
a friend of his designed to turn into a 
poem, like Ariosto’s, in terza rima, of a Red 
Cross knight separated from his Una as 
the true faith, and tempted by a treacher- 
ous Duessa, who impersonated at once 
falsehood and Rome. And he knew so 
well that the least relaxation of his almost 
terrified resistance would make him so 
entirely succumb to Diane’s beauty and 
brilliancy, that he kept himself stiffly 
frigid and reserved. 

Diane never openly alluded to the terms 
on which he stood, but he ofien found 
gifts from unknown hands placed in his 
room. The books which he had found 
there were changed when he had had time 
to study them; and marks were placed in 
some of the most striking passages, They 
were of the class that turned the brain of 
the Knight of La Mancha, but with apre- 
dominance of the pastoral, such as the Di- 
ana of George of Montemayor and his nu- 
merous imitators—which Philip thought 
horrible stuff—enduring nothing but a 
few of the combats of Amadis de Gaul or 
Palmerin of England, until he found that 
Madame de Selinville prodigiously admir- 
ed the “silly swains more silly than their 
sheep,” and was very anxious that M. le 
Baron should be touched by their beau- 
ties; whereupon honest Philip made 
desperate efforts to swallow them in his 
brother's stead, but was always found fast 
asleep in the very middle of arguments 
between Damon and Thyrsis upon the de- 
voirs of love, or the mournings of some 
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disconsolate nymph over her jealousies 
of a favored rival. 

One day, a beautiful ivory box, exhal- 
ing sweet perfume, appeared in the prison 
chamber, and therewith a sealed letter in 
verse, containing an affecting description 
of how Corydon had been cruelly torn by 
the lions in endeavoring to bear away 
Sylvie from her cavern, how Sylvie had 
been rent from him and lost, and how 
vainly he continued to bewail her, and 
disregard the loving lament of Daphné, 
who had ever mourned and pined for him 
as she kept her flock, made the rivulets, 
the brooks, the mountains reécho with 
her sighs and plaints, and had wandered 
through the hills and valleys, gathering 
simples wherewith she had compounded 
a balsam that might do away with the 
scars that the claws of the lions had left, 
so that he might again appear with the 
glowing cheeks and radiant locks that had 
excited the envy of the god of day. 

Berenger burst out laughing over the 
practical part ofthis poetical performance, 
and laughed the more at Philip’s hurt, 
injured air at his mirth. Philip, who 
would have been the first to see the ab- 
surdity in any other Daphné, thought 
this a passing pleasant device, and con- 
sidered it very unkind in his brother not 
even to make experiment of the balsam 
of simples, but to declare that he had 
much rather keep his scars for Eustacie’s 
sake than wear a smooth face to please 
Diane. 

Still Berenger’s natural courtesy stood 
in his way. He could not help being 
respectful and attentive to the old Cheva- 
lier, when their terms were, apparently 
at least, those of host and guest; and to 
a lady he could not be rude and repellent, 
though he could be reserved. So, when 
the kinsfolk met, no stranger would have 
discovered that one was a prisoner and 
the others his captors. 

One August day, when Madame de Se- 
linville and her lady attendants were sup- 
ping at the castle at the early hour of six, 
a servant brought in word that an Italian 
pedler craved leave to display his wares. 
He was welcome, both for need’s sake and 
for amusement, and was readily admitted. 
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He was a handsome olive-faced Italian, 
and was followed by a little boy with a 
skin of almost Moorish dye—and great 
was the display at once made on the 
tables, of 
“ Lawn as white as driven snow, 

Cyprus, black as e’er was crow ; 

Gloves as sweet as fragrant posies ; 

Masks for faces and for noses,” 
and there was a good deal of the eager, 
desultory bargaining that naturally took 
place where purchasing was an unusual 
excitement and novelty, and was to form 
a whole evening’s amusement. Beren- 
ger, while supplying the defects of his 
scanty travelling wardrobe, was trying to 
make out whether he had seen the man be- 
fore, wondering if he were the same whom 


he had met in the forest of Montpipeau, 


though a few differences in dress, hair, 
and beard made him somewhat doubtful. 

“Perfumes? | Yes, lady, I have store of 
perfumes: ambergris and violet dew, and 
the Turkish essence distilled from roses ; 
yea, and the finest spirit of the Venus 
myrtle-tree, the secret known to the Ro- 
man dames of old, whereby they secured 
perpetual beauty and love—though truly 
Madame should need no such essence. 
That which nature has bestowed on her 
secures to her all hearts—and one valued 
more than all,” 

“Enough,” said Diane, blushing some- 
what, though with an effort at laughing 


off his words, “these are the tricks of 
your trade.” 


“ Madame is incredulous; yet, Lady, I 
have been in the East. Yonder boy 
comes from the land where there are spells 
that make known the secrets of lives.” 

The old Chevalier, who had hitherto been 
taken up with the abstruse calculation— 
derived from his past days of economy— 
how much ribbon would be needed to re- 
trim his murrey just-au-corps, here began 
to lend an ear, though saying nothing. 
Philip looked on in open-eyed wonder, 
and nudged his brother, who muttered in 
return, “ Jugglery |” 

“ Ah, the fair company are all slow to 
believe,” said the pedler. “Hola, Ales- 
sio!” and taking a glove that Philip had 
left on the table, he held it up to the boy. 

Vou. VII.—26 
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A few unintelligible words passed between 
them; then the boy pointed direct to 
Philip, and waved his hand northwards. 
“He says the gentleman who owns this 
glove comes from the North, from far 
away,” interpreted the Italian; then as 
the boy made the gesture of walking in 
chains, “ that he is a captive.” 

“ Aye,” cried Philip, “right, lad; and 
can he tell how long I shall be so?” 

“Things yet to come,” said the mount- 
ebank, “are only revealed after long 
preparation. f'or them must he gaze 
into the dark pool of the future. The 
present and the past he can divine by the 
mere touch of what has belonged to the 
person.” 

“Tt is passing strange,” said Philip to 
Madame de Selinville. “ You credit it, 
Madame?” 

“ Ah, have we not seen the wonders 
come to pass that a like diviner foretold 
to the Queen-mother,” said Diane, ‘“ her 
sons should be all kings—that was told 
to her when the eldest was yet Dauphin.” 

“ And there is only one yet to come,” 
said Philip, awe-struck. “ But see, what 
has he now?” 

“ Véronique’s _kerchief,” returned 
Madame de Selinville, as the Italian 
began to interpret the boy’s gesture. 

“Pretty maidens, he says, serve fair 
ladies—bear tokens for them, This dam- 
sel has once been the bearer of a bouquet 
of heather of the pink and white, whose 
bells were to ring hope.” 

“Eh, eh, Madame, it is true,” cried 
Véronique, crimson with surprise and 
alarm. “ M. le Baron knows it is true.” 

Berenger had started at this revelation, 
and uttered an inarticulate exclamation ; 
but at that. moment the boy, in whose 
hand his master had placed a crown from 
the money newly paid, began to make 
vehement gestures, which the man inter- 
preted. ‘“ Le balafré, he says, pardon 
me, gentlemen, le balafré could reveal 
even a deeper scar of the heart than of 
the visage ”"—and truly the boy’s brown 
hand was pressed on his heart—“ yet 
truly there is yet hope (espérance) to be 
found. Yes”—as the boy put his hand 
to his neck—“he bears a pearl, parted 
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from its sister pearls. Where they are, 
there is hope. Whocan miss Hope, who 
has sought it at a royal death-bed?” 

“Ah, where is it?” Berenger could 
not help exclaiming. 

“ Sir,” said the pedler, “as I told Mes- 
sieurs and Mesdames before, the spirits 
that cast the lights of the future on the 
dark pool need invocation. Ere he can 
answer M. le Baron’s demands, he and I 
must have time and seclusion. If Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier will grant us an empty 
room, there will we answer all queries on 
which the spirits will throw light.” 

“ And how am I to know that you will 
not bring the devil to shatter the castle, 
my friend?” demanded the Chevalier. 
‘“Or, more likely still, that you are not 
laughing all the time at these credulous 
boys and ladies?” 

“Of that, sir, you may here convince 
yourself,” said the mountebank, putting 
into his hand a sort of credential in Ital- 
ian, signed by Renato di Milano, the 
Queen’s perfumer, testifying to the skill 
of his compatriot Ercole Stizzito, in per- 
fumery, cosmetics, and in the secrets of 
occult sciences. 

The Chevalier was no Italian scholar, 
and his daughter interpreted the scroll to 
him, in a rapid low voice, adding, “I 
have had many dealings with René of 
Milan, father. I know he speaks sooth. 
There can be no harm in letting the poor 
man play out his play—all the castle 
servants will be frantic to have their for- 
tunes told.” 

“T must speak with the fellow first, 
daughter,” said the Chevalier. ‘ He must 
satisfy me that he has no unlawful deal- 
ings that could bring the Church down 
on us.” And he looked meaningly at 
the mountebank, who replied by a whole 
muster-roll of ecclesiastics, male and fe- 
male, who had heard and approved his 
predictions, 

“ A few more words with thee, fellow,” 
said the Chevalier, pointing the way to 
one of the rooms opening out of the hall. 
“ As master of the house I must be con- 
vinced of his honesty,” he added. “If I 
am satisfied, then who will may seek to 
hear their fortune.” 
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Chevalier, man, and boy disappeared, 
and Philip was the first to exclaim, “ A 
strange fellow! What will he tell us? 
Madame, shall you hear him?” 

“That depends on my father’s report,” 
she said, “And yet,” sadly and pen- 
sively, “my future is dark and void 
enough, Why should I vex myself with 
hearing it?” 

“Nay, it may brighten,” said Philip. 

“Scarcely, while hearts are hard,” she 
murmured with a slight shake of the 
head, that Philip thought indescribably 
touching; but Berenger was gathering 
his purchases together, and did not see, 
“And you, brother,” said Philip, “ you 
mean to prove him?” 

“No,” said Berenger. “ Have you 
forgotten, Phil, the anger we met with, 
when we dealt with the gypsy at Hurst 
Fair?” 

“Pshaw, Berry, we are past flogging 
now.” 

“Out of reach, Phil, of the rod, but 
scarce of the teaching it struck into us.” 

“What?” said Philip, sulkily. 

“That divining is either cozening man 
or forsaking God, Phil. Lither it is 
falsehood, or it is a lying wonder of the 
devil.” 

“ But, Berry, this man is no cheat.” 

“Then he is worse.” 

“ Only, turn not away, brother. How 
should he have known things that even 
I know not ?—the heather.” 

“No marvel in that,” said Berenger. 
“This is the very man I bought Annora’s 
fan from; he was prowling round Mont- 
pipeau, and my heather was given to 
Véronique with little secrecy. And as 
to the royal deathbed, it was René, his 
master, who met me there.” 

“Then you think it mere cozening? 
If so, we should find it out.” 

“T don’t reckon myself keener than an 
accomplished Italian mountebank,” said 
Berenger, drily. 

Further conference was cut short by 
the return of the Chevalier, saying, in his 
paternal genial way, “ Well, children, I 
have examined the fellow and his cre- 
dentials, and for those who have enough 
youth and hope to care to have the 
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future made known to them, bah! it is 
well!” 

“Ts it sorcery, sir,” asked Philip, anx- 
iously. 

The Chevalier shrugged his shoulders, 

“What know I,” he said, “for those 
who have a fine nose for brimstone there 
may be, but he assures me it is but the 
white magic practised in Egypt, and the 
boy is Christian ! ” 

“Did you try his secrets, father?” in- 
quired Madame de Selinville. 

“JT, my deughter? An old man’s for- 
tune is in his children. What have I to 
ask?” 

“TT scarcely like to be the first!” 
said the lady, eager, but hesitating. “ Vé- 
ronique; you would have your fortune 
told.” 

“T will be the first,” said Philip, step- 
ping forward manfully. “I will prove 
him for you, lady, and tell you whether 
he be a cozener or not; or if his magic be 
fit for you to deal with.” 

And confident in the inherent intuition 
of a plain Englishman, as well as satisfied 
to exercise his resolution for once in op- 
position to Berenger’s opinion, Master 
Thistlewood stepped .towards the closet 
where the Italian awaited his clients, and 
Berenger knew that it would be worse 
than useless to endeavor to withhold 
him. He only chafed at the smile which 
passed between father and daughter at 
this doughty self-assertion. 

There was a long silence. Berenger 
sat with his eyes fixed on the window 
where the twilight horizon was still soft 
and bright with the pearly gold of the 
late sunset, thinking with an intensity 
of yearning what it would be could he 
truly become certain of Eustacie’s present 
doings; questioning whether he would 
try to satisfy that longing by the doubt- 
ful auguries of the diviner, and then, re- 
collecting how he had heard from wrecked 
sailors that to seek to delude their thirst 
with sea water did but aggravate their 
misery. He knew that whatever he 
might hear would be unworthy of con- 
fidence, Hither it might have been 
prompted by the Chevalier, or it might 
be merely framed to soothe and please 
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him—or, were it a genuine oracle, he had 
no faith in the instinct that was to per- 
ceive it, but what he had faith in was 
the Divine protection over his lost ones. 
“No,” he thought to himself, “ I will not 
by a presumptuous sin, in my own im- 
patience, risk incurring woes on them 
that deal with familiar spirits and wizards 
that peep and mutter. If ever I am to 
hear of Eustacie again, it shall be by 
God's will, not the devil’s.” 

Diane de Selinville had been watching 
his face all the time, and now said, with 
that almost timid air of gayety that she 
wore when addressing him: “ You too, 
cousin, are awaiting Monsieur Philippe’s 
report to decide whether to look into 
the pool of mystery.” 

“Not at all, madame,” said Berenger, 
gravely. “I do not understand white 
magic.” 

“Our good cousin has been too well 
bred among the Reformers to condescend 
to our little wickednesses, daughter,” 
said the Chevalier; and the sneer—much 
like that which would await a person 
now who scrupled at joining in table- 
turning or any form of spiritualism— 
purpled Berenger’s sear, now his only 
manner of blushing; but he instantly per- 
ceived that it was the Chevalier’s desire 
that he should consult the conjuror, and 
therefore became the more resolved 
against running into a trap. 

“T am syre,” said Madame de Selin- 
ville, earnestly, though with an affecta- 
tion of lightness, “a little wickedness 
is fair when there is a great deal at stake, 
For my part, I would not hesitate long, 
to find out how soon the King will re- 
lent towards my fair cousin here!” 

“That, madame,” said Berenger, with 
the same grave dryness, ‘“‘is likely to be 
better known to other persons than this 
wandering Greek boy.” 

Here Philip's step was heard returning 
hastily. The boy was pale, and looked 
a good deal excited, so that Madame de 
Selinville uttered a little cry, and ex- 
claimed, “Ah! is it so dreadful then?” 

“ No, no, madame,” said Philip, turn- 
ing round, with a fervor and confidence 
he had never before shown. “On my 
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word, there is nothing formidable. You 
see nothing—nothing but the Italian and 
the boy. The boy gazes into a vessel 
of some black, liquid, and sees—sees 
there all you would have revealed. Ah!” 

“Then you believe?” asked Madame 
de Selinville. 

“Tt cannot be false,” answered Philip; 
“he told me everything. Things he 
could not have known. My very home, 
my father’s house, passed in review be- 
fore that strange little blackamoor’s eyes; 
where I—though I would have given 
worlds to see it—beheld only the lamp 
mirrored in the dark pool.” 

. “How do you know it was your 
father’s house?” said Berenger. 

“T could not doubt, Just to test the 
fellow, I bade him ask for my native 
place. The little boy gazed, smiled, bab- 
bled his gibberish, pointed. The man 
said he spoke of a fair mansion among 
green fields and hills, ‘a grand cavalier 
embonpoint,’—those were his very words, 
—at the door, with a tankard in one 
hand. Ah! my dear father, why could 
not I see him too? But who could mis- 
take him or the manor?” 

“And did he speak of future as well 
as past ?” said Diane. 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” said Philip, with more 
agitation. “Lady, that will you know 
for yourself.” 

“Tt was not dreadful?” she said, 
rising. . 

“Oh, no;” and Philip had become 
crimson, and hesitated; “certes, not 
dreadful. But I must not say more.” 

“Save good night,” said Berenger, 
rising. ‘See, our gendarmes are again 
looking as if we had long exceeded their 
patience. It is an hour later than we 
are wont to retire.” 

“Tf it be your desire to consult this 
mysterious fellow now you have heard 
your brother’s report, my dear baron,” 
said the Chevalier, “the gendarmes may 
devour their impatience a little longer.” 

“Thanks, sir,” said Berenger; “but I 
am not tempted,” and he gave the usual 
signal to the gendarmes, who, during 
meals, used to stand as sentries at the 
great door of the hall. 
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“Tt might settle your mind,” muttered 
Philip, hesitating. “And yet—yet——” 

But he used no persuasions, and per- 
mitted himself to be escorted with his 
brother along the passages to their own 
chamber, where he threw himself’ into a 
chair with a long sigh, and did not speak, 
Berenger meantime opened the Bible, 
glanced over the few verses he meant to 
read, found the place in the Prayer- 
book, and was going to the stairs to call 
Humfrey, when Philip broke forth: 
“ Wait, Berry; don’t be in such haste.” 

“What, you want time to lose the 
taste of your dealings with the devil?” 
said Berenger, smiling. 

“Pshaw! no devil in the matter,” 
testily said Philip. ‘No, I was only 
wishing you had not had a Puritan fit, 
and seen and heard for yourself. Then 
I should not have had to tell you,” and 
he sighed. 

“T have no desire to be told,” said Ber- 
enger, who had become more fixed in the 
conviction that it was an imposture. 

“No desire! Ah! I had none when 
I knew what it was, But you ought to 
know.” 

“ Well,” said Berenger, “ you will burst 
anon if I open not my ears,” 

“Dear Berry, speak not thus, It will 
be the worse for you when you do hear, 
Alack, Berenger, all ours have been vain 
hopes. I asked for her—and the boy fell 
well nigh into convulsions of terror as he 
gazed; spoke of flames and falling houses. 
That was wherefore I pressed you not again 
—it would have wrung your heart too 
much. The boy fairly wept and writhed 
himself, crying out in his tongue for pity 
on the fair lady and the little babe in the 
burning house. Alack! brother,” said 
Philip, a little hurt that his brother had 
not changed countenance. 

“This is the lying tale of the man-at- 
arms which our own eyes contradicted,” 
said Berenger; ‘and no doubt was like- 
wise inspired by the Chevalier.” 

“See the boy, brother! How should 
he have heard the Chevalier? Nay, you 
might hug your own belief, but it is hard 
that we should both be in durance for 
your mere dream that she lives.” 
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“Come, Phil, it will be the devil indeed 
that sows dissension between us,” said 
Berenger. “ You know well enough that 
were it indeed with my poor Eustacie as 
they would fain have us believe, rather 
than give up her fair name I would rot in 
prison for life. Or would you have me 
renounce my faith, or wed Madame de 
Selinville upon the witness of a pool of 
ink that I am a widower?” he added, al- 
most laughing. 

“For that matter,” muttered Philip, a 
good deal ashamed and half affronted, 
“you know I value the Protestant faith 
so that I never heard a word from the 
wily old priest. Nevertheless, the boy, 
when I asked of our release, saw the gates 
set open by Love.” ; 

“What did Love look like in the pool ? 
Had he wings like the cupids in the bal- 
lets at the Louvre ?” asked Berenger pro- 
vokingly. 

“T tell you I saw nothing,” said Philip 
tartly. ‘“ This was the Italian’s interpre- 
tation of the boy’s gesture. It was to be 
by means of love, he said, and of a lady 
who——. He made it plain enough who 
she was,” added the boy, coloring. 

“No doubt, as the Chevalier had 
taught him,” 

“You have prejudged, and are deaf 
to ail,” said Philip. “‘ What, could the 
Chevalier have instructed him to say that 
I—I-—" he hesitated, “‘ that my—my love 
—I mean that he saw my shield, per pale 
with the fretty and the sable leopard.” 

“Qh! it is to be my daughter, is it,” 
said Berenger, laughing; “I am very 
happy to entertain your proposals for her.” 

“Berenger, what mocking fiend has 
possessed you ?” cried Philip, half angrily, 
half pitifully, ‘How can you so speak 
of that poor child?” 

“Because the more they try to force 
on me the story of her fate, the plainer it 
is to me that they do not believe it. I 
shall find her yet, and then, Phil, you 
shall have the first chance.” 

Philip growled. 

“Well, Phil,” said his brother, good- 
humoredly, “any way, till this Love 
comes that is to let us out, don’t let Moor 
or fiend come between'us, Let me keep 
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my credence for the honest Bailli’s daugh- 
ters at Lugon; and remember I would 
give my life to free you, hut I cannot give 
away my faith,” Philip bent his head, 
He was of too stubborn a mold to express 
contrition or affection, but he mused for 
five minutes, then called Humfrey, and 
at the last moment as the heavy tread 
came upstairs, he turned round and said, 
“You're in the right on’t there, Berry. 
Hap what hap, the foul fiend may carry 
off the conjuror before I murmur at you 
again! Still I wish you had seen him. 
You would know ’tis sooth.” 

While Berenger, in his prison chamber, 
with the lamplight beaming on his high 
white brow and clear eye, stood before 
his two comrades in captivity, their true- 
hearted faces composed to reverence, and 
as he read, “I have hated them that 
hold of superstitigus vanities, and my 
trust hath been in the Lord. I will be 
glad and rejoice in Thy mercy, for Thou 
hast considered my trouble and known 
my soul in adversities,” feeling that here 
was the oracle by which he was willing 
to abide—Diane de Selinville was enter- 
ing the cabinet where the secrets of the 
future were to be unveiled. 

There she stood—the beautiful Court 
lady—her lace coif (of the Mary of 
Scotland type) well framed the beautiful 
oval of her face, and set off the clear 
olive of her complexion, softened by 
short jetty curls at the temples, and 
lighted by splendid dark eyes, and by the 
smiles of a perfect pair of lips. A trans- 
parent veil hung back over the ruff like 
frostwork-formed fairy wings, and over 
the white silk bodice and sleeves laced 
with violet, and the violet skirt that fell 
in ample folds on the ground; only, how- 
ever, in the dim light revealing by an oc- 
casional gleam that it was not black, It 
was a stately presence, yet withal there 
was a tremor, a quiver of the downcast 
eyelids, and a trembling of the fair hand, 
as though she were ill at ease; -even 
though it was by no means the first time 
she had trafficked with the dealers in 
mysterious arts who swarmed around 
Catherine de Medicis. There were words 
lately uttered that weighed with her in 
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their simplicity, and she could not forget 
them in that gloomy light, as she gazed 
on the brown face of the Italian, Ercole, 
faultless in outline as a classical mask, but 
the black depths of the eyes sparkling 
with intensity of observation, as if they 
were everywhere at once and gazed 
through and through. He wore his na- 
tional dress, with the short cloak over 
one shoulder; but the little boy, who 
stood at the table, had been fantastically 
arrayed in a sort of semi-Albanian garb, 
a red cap with a long tassel, a dark, gold- 
embroidered velvet jacket sitting close to 
his body, and a white kilt over his legs, 
bare except for buskins stiff with gold. 
The poor little fellow looked pale in spite 
of his tawny hue, his enormous black 
eyes were heavy and weary, and he 
seemed to be trying to keep aloof from 
the small brazen vessel formed by the 
coils of two serpents that held the inky 
liquid of which Philip had spoken. ° 

No doubt of the veritable nature of 
the charm crossed Diane ; her doubt was 
of its lawfulness, her dread of the super- 
natural region she was invading. She 
hesitated before she ventured on her 
first question, and started as the Italian 
first spoke,—“‘ What would the Eccel- 
lentissima? Ladies often hesitate to 
speak the question nearest their hearts. 
Yet is it ever the same. But the lady 
must be pleased to form it herself in 
words, or the lad will not see her vision.” 

“Where, then, is my brother?” said 
Diane, still reluctant to come direct to 
the point. 

The boy gazed intently into the black 
pool, his great eyes dilating till they 
seemed like black wells, and after a long 
time, that Diane could have counted by 
the throbs of her heart, he began to 
close his fingers, perform the action over 
the other arm of one playing on the lute, 
throw his head back, close his eyes, and 
appear to be singing a lullaby.- Then 
he spoke a few words to his master 
quickly. 

“ He sees,” said Ercole, “a gentleman 
touching the lute, seated in a bedroom, 
where lies, on a rich pillow, another gen- 
tleman,”’—and as the boy stroked his 
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face, and pointed to his hands—“ wear- 
ing a mask and gloves, It is, he says, 
in my own land, in Italy,” and as the 
boy made the action of rowing, “in the 
territory of Venice.” 

“Tt is well,” said Madame de Selinville, 
who knew that nothing was more proba- 
ble than that her brother should be play- 
ing the King to his sleep in the medicated 
mask and gloves that cherished the royal 
complexion, and, moreover, that Henry 
was lingering to take his pastime in 
Italy to the great inconvenience of his 
kingdom. 

Her next question came nearer her 
heart—“ You saw the gentleman with a 
scar. Will he leave this castle?” 

The boy gazed, then made gestures of 
throwing his arms wide, and of passing 
out; and as he added his few words, the 
master explained: “ He sees the gentle- 
men leaving the castle, through open 
gate, in full day, on horseback; and— 
and it is Madame who is with them,” 
he added, as the lad pointed decidedly to 
her. “It is Madame who opens their 
prison,” 

Diane’s face lighted with gladness for 
a moment; then she said, faltering, (most 
women of her day would not have been 
even thus reserved) “ Then, I shall marry 
again?” 

The boy gazed and knitted his brow; 
then, without any pantomime, looked up 
and spoke. “The Kccellentissima shall 
be a bride once more, he says,” explained 
the man, “but after a sort he cannot 
understand, It is exhausting, lady, thus 
to gaze into the invisible future; the 
boy becomes confused and exhausted ere 
long.” 

“Once more—I will only ask of the 
past. My cousin, is he married or a 
widower?” 

The boy clasped his hands and looked 
imploringly, shaking his head at the dark 
pool, as he murmured an entreating word 
to his master. “Ah! Madame,” said 
the Italian, “that question hath already 
beer demanded by the young Inglese. 
The poor child has been so terrified by 
the scene it called up, that he implores 
he may not see it again, A sacked 
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and burning town, a lady in a flaming 
house ——” 

“Enough, enough,” said Diane; “I 
could as little bear to hear as he to see. 
It is what we have ever known and 
feared. And now ”—she blushed as she 
spoke—“ sir, you will leave me one of 
those potions that Signor Renato is wont 
to compound,” 

“ Capisco!” said Ercole, with a rapid 
motion of his head. 

“Tt must be such,” added Diane, “ as 
can be disguised in sherbet or milk. All 
hitherto have failed, as the person in 
question tastes no wine.” 

“Tt will take a more refined preparation 
—a subtler essence,” returned Ercole; 
“but the Eccellentissima shall be obeyed 
if she will supply the means, for the ex- 
pense will be heavy.” 

The bargain was agreed upon, and a 
considerable sum advanced for a philtre, 
compounded of strange Eastern plants 
and mystic jewels; and then Diane, with 
a shudder of relief, passed into the full 
light of the hall, bade her father good- 
night, and was handed by him into the 
litter that had long been awaiting her at 
the door. 

The Chevalier, then, with care on his 
brow, bent his steps towards the apart- 
ment where the Italian still remained, 
counting the money he had received. 

“Sol” he said as he entered, “so, 
fellow, I have not hindered your gains, 
and you have been true to your agree- 
ment?” 

“Tllustrissimo, yes. The pool of vision 
mirrored the flames, but nothing beyond 
—nothing—nothing.” 

“They asked you then no more of 
those words you threw out of Espé- 
rance?” 

“Only the English youth, sir; and 
there were plenty of other hopes to dance 
before the eyes of such alad! With M. 
le Baron it will be needful to be more 
guarded.” 

“M. le Baron shall not have the oppor- 
tunity,” said the Chevalier. “He may 
abide by his decision, and what the 
younger one may tell him. Fear not, 
good man, it shall be made good to 
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you, if you obey my commands, I have 
other work for you. But first repeat to 
me more fully what you told me before. 
Where was it that you saw this un- 
happy girl under the name of Espé- 
rance ?” 

“At a hostel, sir, at Charente, where 
she was attending on an old heretic 
teacher of the name of Gardon, who had 
fallen sick there, being pinched by the 
fiend with rheumatic pains after his 
deserts. She bore the name of Espé- 
rance Gardon, and passed for his son’s 
widow.” 

“ And by what means did you know 
her not to be the mean creature she pre- 
tended ?” said the Chevalier, with a ges- 
ture of scornful: horror. 

“Tllustrissimo, I never forget a face. 
I had seen this lady with M. ‘le Baron 
when they made purchases of various 
trinkets at Montpipeau; and I saw her 
fully again. I had the honor to pur- 
chase from her certain jewels, that the 
Eccellenza will probably redeem; and 
even—pardon, sir—I cut off and bought 
of her, her hair,” 

“Her hair!” exclaimed the Chevalier, 
in horror. ‘The miserable girl to have 
fallen so low! Is it with you, fellow?” 

“Surely, Illustrissimo. Such tresses 
—so shining—so silky—so well kept, I 
reserved to adorn the heads of Signor 
Renato's most princely customers,” said 
the man, unpacking from the inmost 
recesses of one of his most ingeniously 
arranged packages, a parcel which con- 
tained the rich mass of beautiful black 
tresses. ‘‘ Ah! her head looked so noble,” 
he added, “ that I felt it profane to let 
my scissors touch those locks; but she 
said that she could never wear them 
openly more, and that they did but take 
up her time, and were useless to her 
child and her father—as she called him; 
and she much needed the medicaments 
for the old man that I gave her in ex- 
change,” 

“Heavens! A daughter of Ribau- 
mont!” sighed the Chevalier, clenching 
his hand. ‘“ And now, man, let me see 
the jewels with which the besotted child 
parted,” 
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The jewels were not many, nor re- 
markable. No one but a member of the 
family would have identified them, and 
not one of the pearls was there; and the 
Chevalier refrained from inquiring after 
them, lest, by putting the Italian on the 
scent of anything so exceptionally val- 
uable, he should defeat his own object, and 
lead to the man’s securing the pearls and 
running away with them. But Ercole 
understood his glance, with the quick- 
ness of a man whose trade forced him to 
read countenances. “The Eccellenza is 
looking for the pearls of Ribaumont? 
The lady made no offer of them to me.” 

“Do you believe that she has them 
still.” . 

“T am certain of it, sir. I know that 
she has jewels—though she said not what 
they were—which she preserved at the 
expense of her hair. It was thus. The 
old man had, it seems, been for weeks on 
the rack with pains caught by a chill 
when they fled from La Sablerie, and 
though the fever had left him, he wasstill so 
stiff in the joints as to be unable to move. 
I prescribed for him unguents of balm 
and Indian spice, which, as the Eccellen- 
za knows, are worth far more than their 
weight in gold; nor did these jewels 
make up the cost of these, together with 
the warm cloak for him, and the linen 
for her child that she had been purchas- 
ing. I tell you, sir, the babe must have no 
linen but the finest fabric of Cambrai—yes, 
and even carnation-colored ribbons— 
though, for herself, I saw the homespun 
she was sewing. As she mused over 
what she could throw back, I asked if 
she had no other gauds to make up the 
price, and she said, almost within her- 
self, ‘they are my child’s, not mine.’ 
Then remembering that I had been buy- 
ing the hair of the peasant maidens, she 
suddenly offered me her tresses. But I 
could yet secure the pearls, if Eccellenza 
would.” 

“Do you then believe her to be in 
any positive want or distress?” said the 
Chevalier. 

“Signor, no. The heretical house- 
holds among whom ‘she travels gladly 
support the families of their teachers, 
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and at Catholic inns they pay their 
way. I understood them to be on their 
way to a synod of Satan at that nest of 
heretics, Montauban, where doubtless the 
old miscreant would obtain an appoint- 
ment to some village.” 

“When did you thus fall in with 
them?” 

“Tt was on one of the days of the 
week of Pentecost,” said Ercole. “It is 
at that time I frequent fairs in those parts, 
to gather my little harvest on the maid- 
ens’ heads.” 

“ Parbleu! class not my niece with 
those sordid beings, man,” said the Che- 
valier, angrily. ‘ Here is your price”"— 
tossing a heavy purse on the table—“ and 
as much more shall await you when you 
bring me sure intelligence where to find 
my niece. You understand; and mark, 
not one word of the gentleman you saw 
here. You say she believes him dead?” 

“The Illustrissimo must remember that 
she never dropped her disguise with me, 
but I fully think that she supposes her- 
self a widow. And I understand the 
Eccellenza, she is still to thinkso. I may 
be depended on.” 

“You understand,” repeated the Che- 
valier, “this sum shall reward you when 
you have informed me where to find her 
—as a man like you can easily trace her 
from Montauban. If you have any traf- 
fickings with her, it shall be made worth 
your while to secure the pearls for the 
family ; but, remember, the first object is 
herself, and that she should be ignorant 
of the existence of him whom she fancied 
her husband.” 

“T see, signor; and not a word, of 
course, of my having come from you. I 
will discover her, and leave her noble 
family to deal with her. Has the Illus- 
trissimo any further commands?” 

“None,” began the Chevalier; then, 
suddenly, “This unhappy infant—is it 
healthy? Did it need any of your treat- 
ment?” 

“Signor, no. It was a fair, healthy 
bambina of a year old, and I heard the 
mother boasting that it had never had a 
day’s illness.” 

“ Ah, the less a child has to do in the 
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world, the more is it bent on living,” said 
the Chevalier with a sigh; and then, with 
a parting greeting, he dismissed the Ital- 
ian, but only to sup under the careful sur- 
veillance of the steward, and then to be 
conveyed by early morning light beyond 
the territory where the affairs of Ribau- 
mont were interesting. 

But the Chevalier went through a 
sleepless night. Long did he pace up 
and down his chamber, grind his teeth, 
clench his fists and point them at his head, 
and make gestures of tearing his thin 
gray locks; and many a military oath did 
he swear under his breath as he thought 
to what a pass things had come. His 
brother’s daughter waiting on an old Hu- 
guenot bourgeois, making sugar-cakes, 
selling her hair! and what next! Here 
was she alive after all, alive and disgrac- 
ing herself; alive—yes, both she and her 
husband—to perplex the Chevalier, and 
force him either to new crimes or to beg- 
gar his son! Why could not the one have 
really died on the St. Bartholomew, or 
the other at La Sablerie, instead of put- 
ting the poor Chevalier in the wrong by 
coming to life again! 

What had he done to be thus forced to 
peril his soul at his age? Ah, had he 
but known what he should bring on him- 
self when he wrote the unlucky letter, 
pretending that the silly little child 
wished to dissolve the marriage. How 
should he have known that the lad would 
come meddling over? And then, when 
he had dexterously brought about that 
each should be offended with the other, 
and consent to the separation, why must 
royalty step in and throw them together 
again? Yes, and he surely had a right 
to feel ill-used, since it was in ignorance 
of the ratification of the marriage that he 
had arranged the frustration of the elope- 
ment, and that he had forced on the wed- 
ding with Narcisse, soas to drive Eustacie 
to flight from the convent—in ignorance 
again of her life that he had imprisoned 
Berenger, and tried to buy off his claims to 
Nid-de-Merle with Diane’shand. Circum- 
stances had used him cruelly, and he shrank 
from fairly contemplating the next step. 

He knew well enough what it must 
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be. Without loss of time a letter must 
be sent to Rome, backed by strong in- 
terest, so as to make it appear that the 
ceremony at Montpipeau, irregular and 
between a Huguenot and Catholic, had 
been a defiance of the Papal decree, and 
must therefore be nullified. This would 
probably be attainable, though he did 
not feel absolutely secure of it. Pending 
this, Eustacie must be secluded in a 
convent; and, still believing herself a 
widow, must, immediately on the arrival 
of the decree and dispensation, be forced 
into the marriage with Narcisse before 
she heard of Berenger’s being still alive, 
And then Berenger would have no longer 
any excuse for holding out. His claims 
would be disposed of, and he might be 
either sent to England, or he might be 
won upon by Madame de Selinville’s 
constancy. 

And this, as the Chevalier believed, 
was the only chance of saving a life that 
he was unwilling to sacrifice, for his cap- 
tive’s patience and courtesy had gained 
so much, upon his heart that he was re- 
solved to do all that shuffling and tem- 
porizing could do to save the lad from 
Narcisse’s hatred and to secure him to 
Diane’s love. 

As to telling the truth and arranging 
his escape, that scarcely ever crossed the 
old man’s mind. It would have been to 
resign the lands of Nid-de-Merle, to re- 
turn to the makeshift life he knew but 
too well, and, what was worse, to ruin 
and degrade his son, and incur his resent- 
ment, It would probably be easy to ob- 
tain a promise from Berenger, in his first 
joy and gratitude, of yielding up all pre- 
tensions of his own or his wife’s; but, 
however honorably meant, such a pro- 
mise would be worth very little, and 
would be utterly scorned by Narcisse, 
Besides, how could he thwart the love 
of his daughter and the ambition of his 
son both at once? 

No; the only security for the posses- 
sion of Nid-de-Merle lay in either the 
death of the young baron and his child, 
or else in his acquiescence in the invalid- 
ity of his marriage, and therefore in the 
illegitimacy of the child, 
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And it was within the bounds of pos- 
sibility that, in his seclusion, he might at 
length learn to believe in the story of the 
destruction at La Sablerie, and wearying 
of captivity, might yield at length to the 
persuasions of Diane and her father, and 
become so far involved with them as to 
be unable to draw back, or else be so 
stung by Eustacie’s desertion as to accept 
her rival willingly. 

It was a forlorn hope, but it was the 
only medium that lay between either the 
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death or the release of the captive; and 
therefore the old man clung to it as al- 
most praiseworthy, and did his best to 
bring it about by keeping his daughter 
ignorant that Eustacie lived, and writing 
to his son that the Baron was on the 
point of becoming a Catholic and marry- 
ing his sister: and thus that all family 
danger and scandal would be avoided, 
provided the matter were properly repre- 
sented at Rome, 
(To be continued.) 


A CHAT WITH ADOLPHE THIERS. 


Tae hackney-coach which had driven 
me through a large part of the city of 
Paris stopped on the east side of a rather 
quiet square, and in front of a large and 
very handsome house which, inany other 
capital, might have been called a palace. 

The coachman jumped from his box, 
opened the door of the carriage, and said 
to me: “ This, monsieur, is the Place St. 
George, and here lives M. Thiers.” 

I alighted, and, as I paid the hack-driv- 
er, I asked him, “Do you know M. 
Thiers, then?” 

“ How should Inot?” he replied. “TI 
cast my first vote for him in 1863. I am 
one of his constituents,” 

The handsome young Frenchman said 
this so proudly that I thought to myself, 
“ These Parisian plebeians are, after all, the 
mostintelligent of their class on the whole 
continent. Would a German Droschken- 
kutscher or an Italian vettwrino have given 
me such an answer?” 

And I gave him a much larger pour- 
boire than he would have received if he 
had not let me know that he had cast his 
first vote for Thiers, and was very proud 
of it. 

I then ascended the broad marble steps, 
and rang the bell. Before my kind read- 
ers, however, accompany me into the 
hours, I will briefly explain to them how 
I, a humble German Privat-Docent, came 
to pay a visit to the distinguished French 
historian, statesman, and orator. 

I had come to Paris chiefly for the pur- 


pose of examining several old historical 
documents at the Imperial Library, and 
my good star had brought me there in 
contact with the great and noble Michelet, 
one of the,most amiable men I ever met 
with in my life, It had been my good 
fortune, in the course of the conversations 
which I had with him, to lend him some 
slight assistance,—which he in his kind- 
heartedness was pleased to call valuable 
and important,—in regard to certain epi- 
sodes in the wars between France and 
Germany, which he had treated in the 
forthcoming volume of his History of 
France, and, in return for this insignifi- 
cant service, he obliged me in a thousand 
little ways, invited me repeatedly to his 
house, presented me to his charming wife, 
and rendered my sojourn in Paris ten times 
more agreeable and profitable to me than 
it would have been under other circum- 
stances. 

One day, when we were talking about 
the contemporary historians of France, the 
name of Adolphe Thiers was mentioned, 
and I said I regretted that Thiers, while 
evidently animated with the desire of do- 
ing full justice in his History of the Con- 
sulate and Empire to the enemies of 
France, had, in a number of instances, if 
not exactly misrepresented the aspirations 
and wishes of the Germans, at least failed 
to attach due importance to them. I 
added that it seemed strange to me that 
the great historian should have confined 
the researches, which he made during his 
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repeated trips to Germany, to familiariz- 
ing himself with the topography of the 
battle-fields of the Napoleonic wars, in- 
stead of consulting also with those prom- 
inent German historians who had made 
a specialty of the study of that period. 

Michelet smiled. ‘“ Well,” he said, “I 
am sure he conversed with every man of 
that class, with whom he fell in. But his 
mind is, so to speak, an autocratic one. 
It is very patient and painstaking in in- 
vestigating a question, but it relies very 
strongly on its penetration, and clings 
with great pertinacity to the conclusions 
at which it has once arrived. The sense 
of his superiority is constantly upon 
Thiers, and this renders it very difficult 
for anybody to convince him that a view 
he has advanced is wrong. Colonel Char- 
ras hever was able to convince him that 
he was mistaken about several important 
points concerning the battle of Waterloo. 
“By the by,” added M. Michelet, “ would 
you like to get acquainted with Thiers?” 

“Tneed not say that it would afford me 
the greatest pleasure; but how should I 
obtain an introduction to him?” 

“Well, that is not so very difficult, my 
friend. I think I can bring that about 
very easily. I am on good terms with 
Thiers, although we have disagreed many 
a time during the last thirty years, both 
politically and historically. If you wish 
it, I will write to him, and ask him if he 
will receive you.” 

I joyfully accepted the offer, and when 
I met Michelet two days afterward at 
the Imperial Library, he told me that he 
had done as proposed, and that M. Thiers 
would be pleased to receive me on Tues- 
day afternoon, after three o'clock. 

And now let my readers step with me 
into the house. The door had swung 
open a minute or two after I had rung 
the bell, and entered the spacious hall- 
way, well lit up by a glass-door and two 
large windows opening upon the yard 
and lawn in the rear of the house, A 
gray-haired footman confronted me, and 
asked me very politely what I wanted. 
I handed him my card, and replied, “I 
wish to see M. Thiers, Is he at home?” 

He seemed to hesitate a moment, and 
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well he might, for Thiers, like most cele- 
brated men, is often molested by all sorts 
of idle and impertinent intruders; but I 
put a speedy end to the old servant's hesi- 
tation by assuring him that his master 
was aware of my coming, and that all 
he (the servant) had to do was to take in 
my card to M. Thiers. He left me im- 
mediately, hastened up a few steps in the 
rear of the hall-way, opened a door, and 
disappeared. 

I had now a few moments’ time to look 
around the hall, which presented a most 
attractive spectacle. Six white marble 
statues, the works of distinguished mas- 
ters, stood on consoles projecting from 
the wall, and large oil-paintings occupied 
the niches between them. The large 
windows in the rear, half covered as they 
were with crimson velvet curtains, and 
the glass-door, which, in part, consisted of 
small colored and beautifully arranged mo- 
saic panes, shed a very peculiar light over 
the whole scene, and thereby lent an addi- 
tional charm to the statuary. I was just 
looking at a fine battle-painting, bearing 
the inscription, ‘Horace Vernet pinz.,’ 
when the old footman returned, and re- 
quested me to follow him. I ascended 
with him the steps in the back-part of 
the hall, and saw now the broad staircase 
leading to the upper stories. However, we 
did not ascend it, but entered the door of 
what seemed to me a kind of large rear- 
building. Icame near uttering acry of sur- 
prise when I stepped into the ante-room, 
for I thought I had entered a little ar- 
senal. Coats of mail, old-fashioned mus- 
kets, pistols, battle-axes, swords, sabres, 
and poniards, were tastefully arranged on 
the walls, and over the beautifully carved 
bookcases, an old officer of Napoleon’s 
army, as I afterwards learned, having 
bequeathed to M. Thiers this valuable 
collection of arms, which looks a little 
singular in the ante-room of an author 
and academician. I had, however, no 
time for bestowing much attention upon 
what I saw in the ante-room, for my 
guide opened another door, and, pro- 
nouncing my name, ushered me into the 
presence of M, Thiers himself. 

I had often before seen engravings of 
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the famous-study which I now entered; 
but none of them did justice to it. It is 
superb in every respect, and no doubt 
the finest room of its kind in the world. 
Spacious and high enough for a concert- 
hall, and lighted by five large windows, 
it looks more like the combined library 
and art-gallery of a connoisseur and bi- 
bliophile, endowed with no less taste than 
wealth to satisfy it, than the study of a 
scholar. On all sides are to be seen 
marble and bronze statues, busts, curiosi- 
ties, and all sorts of costly and artistic 
ornaments; elegant bookcases, filled 
with thousands of volumes, and alternat- 
ing with exquisite oil-paintings and 
splendid haut-relief maps, line the walls, 
In the middle of the room, there extends, 
almost from one end to the other, a very 
large polished mahogany table or rather 
stand, covered with books, pamphlets, 
papers, and enormous portfolios filled 
with engravings. 

Three or four divans, and quite a num- 
ber of easy-chairs are to be seen in va- 
rious parts of the room, and attached to 
the end of the long table is a sort of 
bureau, surmounted by an old-fashioned 
writing-desk. The paintings hanging on 
the walls are all exceedingly valuable, 
but mostly works of contemporary 
masters, who presented them to the il- 
lustrious historian. There is in M. Thiers’ 
house another room, the so-called gallery, 
which contains one of the finest private 
collections of paintings to be found on 
the continent. Ducros’ famous painting, 
‘Thiers addressing the Chamber of Dep- 
uties,’ covers a large portion of the rear 
wall, and it is flanked by full-length 
portraits of King Louis Philippe and the 
Comte de Molé. To the left of the en- 
trance, underneath a beautiful battle- 
painting, hang twelve or thirteen auto- 
graphs of considerable value, letters 
written by Mirabeau, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Marat, Hoche and Napoleon, and 
all of them handsomely framed. In a 
very small oval frame, close to the left 
of the door, hangs a small strip of paper, 
which I took at first for a bank-note or 
check, but which, as I afterwards found 
out, was the railway ticket handed M. 
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Thiers in December, 1851, by the police- 
officers, at the time when he was so bru- 
tally driven out of France. I was told 
that M. Thiers could never speak of that 
gloomy period in his own history, as 
well as in that of France, without flying 
into a towering passion, and alluding to 
the present ruler of France in terms more 
forcible than elegant. 

It would require several hours to ex- 
amine all the treasures of art and litera- 
ture to be found in this room—the 
paintings, statues, busts, autographs, 
ete., to accumulate which an acquaint- 
ance of M. Thiers told me afterwards 
had cost their distinguished owner not 
less than three or four hundred thousand 
francs, 

When I looked around this magnificent 
room, for which a prince might have 
envied M, Thiers, I could not help think- 
ing of the plain and unpretending little 
study of an eminent German historian, 
Leopold von Ranke, whom I had visited 
but a few weeks ago at Berlin. I had 
seen him seated in that humble room at 
the small desk, on which he had written 
all of his immortal works; and I 
thought of the wonderful difference be- 
tween that study in the quiet Berlin 
house, and that in which I found myself 
now on the Place Saint-George. 

However, I had no time to spare for 
any reflections whatever; for no sooner 
had I entered the room of M, Thiers than 
the distinguished gentleman, rising from 
an easy-chair at the third window, and 
laying down a volume, came to meet 
me. His appearance is well calculated to 
make a somewhat singular impression 
upon those who have not seen him before. 
He is seventy-one years old, and, but for 
his white hair, nobody would think that 
he was over fifty. His wonderful activity, 
the vivacity of all his movements, his full, 
healthy face, the lustre of his piercing 
eyes—every thing would seem to indicate 
aman not yet beyond the prime of life. 
Nor does he look like a statesman, orator, 
and scholar. On the contrary, there is 
about him such a practical, matter-of-fact 
expression that, had I not known who he 
was, I should have taken him fora judge, 
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or a distinguished member of the bar. 
This lawyer-like impression, which his 
whole appearance makes is much enhanc- 
ed by the most remarkable feature of his 
face, his eyes, which although not very 
large, and armed as they are with golden 
spectacles, have preserved the full lustre 
of youth, and seem to see through all 
those on whom they fall. At the moment 
when I met the piercing glance of these 
wonderful eyes, I could not help thinking 
of what is related about the large blue 
eyes of King Frederick the Great, whose 
penetrating gaze is said to have rather 
embarrassed those on whom they were 
fixed. 

In the present instance, however, the 
slightly embarrassing impression, pro- 
duced by the piercing eyes of M. Thiers, 
left me immediately; for nothing could 
be more graceful, courteous and reassuring 
than the manner in which he received 
me and conducted me to an easy-chair, 
requesting me to be seated, and sitting 
down on another close in front of me. 
However, he remained sitting on it but 
for afew minutes; he then rose and walked 
up and down in front of me, or stood still 
before me, thus displaying the same ner- 
vous restlessness which characterizes his 
bearing when he addresses the Corps 
Législatif, or dictates to his private secre- 
tary. 

After a few conventional, commonplace 
remarks had passed between us, M. Thiers 
asked me what part of Germany I came 
from, and when I replied I was a native 
of Thuringia, he exclaimed: 

“Oh, Thuringia! I am no stranger to 
that charming country. I have been 
twice all over it, and there have been 
years of my life when it engrossed my 
attention much more than my native 
country did.” 

“Tsuppose,” I said, “it was at the time 
when you were engaged in writing the 
history of the campaigns of 1806 and 
1813?” 

“Yes, Monsieur F.; I studied the to- 
pography of Thuringia with especial care 
and application in reference to the cam- 
paign of 1806; and all those points, with 
reference to which the closest study of 
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what maps I had at my command still 
left doubts in my mind, I tried to clear 
up and settle by ocular inspection of the 
localities themselves. In 1843, and after- 
wards in 1849, I passed several weeks in 
Thuringia, To judge from the numerous 
translations that have appeared in Ger- 
many of my History of the Consulate and 
Empire, you Germans, I believe, have 
not had much fault to find with the work 
in this respect. How is it about Thurin- 
gia?” 

“Tt is no more than just for me to re- 
ply,” I said, “ that it is marvelously correct 
as regards its descriptions of Thuringian 
topography and scenery. We have no ac- 
count of the Jena campaign, written by 
native: authors, that could surpass it in 
this respect. Still, I call to mind having 
seen two very insignificant inaccuracies 
in your account of the operations imme- 
diately preceding the great conflict at 
Jena and Auerstadt, and if you, M. Thiers, 
deem it sufficiently important, I will, with 
your permission, point them out to you.” 

M. Thiers fixed his eyes on me and said 
he was very anxious to hear what I had to 
say. I then told him that I was born in 
the neighborhood of Saalfeld, and was 
consequently intimately familiar with all 
the roads and by-paths in the environs 
of that town, and had read with especial 
interest his detailed account of the opera- 
tions culminating in the battle of Saalfeld, 
where the heroic Prince Louis Ferdinand 
had met with such a premature end. 
Everything he had written on this sub- 
ject was perfectly exact except that 
which regarded some of the movements 
of the forces under Marshal Soult. Find- 
ing that M. Thiers took the liveliest in- 
terest in what I said, I explained to him 
at length what I meant. He jumped up 
and motioned me to follow him to the 
table, where he opened Odeleben’s large 
military atlas of Germany, and, after hur- 
riedly glancing over some of the maps, 
finally pointed his finger at Saalfeld and 
its environs, and exclaimed, “ You see, 
Monsieur F., that your German geogra- 
pher agrees with me.” 

“Well, he is mistaken, M. Thiers,” I 
replied, “I have conversed about this 
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very point with a great many persons no 
less familiar with the topography of that 
country than I am myself.” 

He took me then to one of Bauer Kel- 
ler's haut-relief maps of Central Germany, 
which I also found to agree with Odeleben 
and Thiers. I knew, however, whereof 
I affirmed, and M. Thiers finally accepted 
my statement, and made a note of it. 

We then went back to our chairs, and, 
while he invited me to resume my seat, 
he remained standing in front of me, and 
said : 

“Such criticisms are decidedly more 
valuable and agreeable than the sweeping 
charges which some of your German 
critics have preferred against my work, 
accusing me of an undue bias against the 
German people.” 

“ Perhaps,” I replied, “ you have mis- 
understood what they meant. They did 
not want to intimate that you were biased 
and prejudiced against the German na- 
tion, but that you failed to attach sufficient 
importance, and to give due prominence, 
to certain manifestations of the national 
spirit, and to events which exercised a 
decisive influence upon public opinion 
at critical periods of the great struggle.” 

“A charge,” he said, “ which can be no 
more substantiated than that to which I 
alluded before. I believe you refer to the 
awakening of the national spirit in 1813?” 

“No, M. Thiers, but, for instance, to 
what you say about the execution of 
Palm, the bookseller, at Braunau.” 

“T say that that execution created a 
great sensation in Germany, and added 
much to the exasperation already prevail- 
ing against Napoleon.” 

“ Pardon me for remarking that that is 
rather understating the importance of the 
event in question. Palm’s execution filled 
the whole nation with such implacable ha- 
tred against Napoleon that reconciliation 
was thenceforth no longer to be thought of. 
It led to a sudden revival of public opinion, 
and to a realization by the indignant peo- 
ple of the degradation into which Germa- 
ny had sunk. Palm was innocent i. 

“Napoleon ordered him to be shot,” 
interrupted M. Thiers, “in order to in- 
timidate his enemies in the middle classes 
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of the German people, It was a most de- 
plorable step, and it was not only wrong, 
but.a grievous blunder. How strange it 
is,” he added, walking up and down in 
front of me, “that the power to commit 
such cruel deeds so often invites rulers to 
commit them. In the same manner it is 
said that certain juges d’instruction, to 
whom authority is given to resort to harsh 
measures in order to extort confessions 
from obstinate criminals, will gradually 
resort to them without any provocation 
whatever. Clothe a ruler with absolute 
power, and you hold out to him an almost 
irresistible temptation to abuse it. Take, 
for instance, the Archduke Maximilian in 
Mexico. A noble, humane man, and yet 
he did not hesitate to issue that execrable 
October decree which gave his enemies 
so convenient a pretext for his execution.” 

He now commenced speaking of the 
Mexican expedition. The public is fa- 
miliar with his views on that disastrous 
enterprise, so that it is unnecessary for me 
to repeat here what he said; at the same 
time I forbear doing so because M. Thiers 
alluded in scathing terms to the short- 
sightedness and folly displayed in this 
question by certain very eminent men; 
and let me remark here once for all that 
he seemed to authorize me indirectly, as 
will be seen in the course of the present 
article, to repeat most of the remarks 
which I am laying before my readers, 
He closed his observations on the Mexi- 
can question by saying that he was afraid 
France had not yet experienced the worst 
consequences that would arise from it. 

“ But,” I said, “is it not generally 
thought that this whole Mexican affair is 
dead and buried?” 

“Tam not sure that it is,” he replied. 
“Ts it certain that the United States have 
forgotten and forgiven the course pursued 
by France in regard to that Mexican ques- 
tion, and the attitude she assumed toward 
them with reference to the struggle be- 
tween the Northern and Southern States? 
It was folly, unaccountable folly, it was 
disgraceful for the Cabinet of the Tuileries 
to commit itself so unequivocally in favor 
of the insurgent States. I raised my 
voice against it from the very first, and 
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the result has verified all my predictions. 
Without alliance, France has thus rashly 
incurred the hostility of a people, which 
was not only our ancient ally, but which 
is gaining strength with wonderful ra- 
pidity, and which has shown that it pos- 
sesses prodigious resources as a military 
and naval power.” 

M. Thiers then complained of the hos- 
tility with which the German press had 
recently treated him, “I am denounced,” 
he exclaimed, “as a relentless enemy of 
the German people, when I am a sincere 
admirer of its greatness, its friend and 
well-wisher |” 

“You are opposed to the unification of 
Germany,” I ventured to remark. 

“So I am,” he replied with great 
warmth, “and I am glad that you have 
mentioned this subject. Say to the Ger- 
mans that. I am opposed to the idea of the 
unification of Germany as it is now, not 
only because I am afriend of France, but 
also because I am a well-wisher of Ger- 
many. German unity, as it is understood 
now, means nothing but another great 
military State. The German Empire re- 
constructed under the zgis of Prussia will 
necessitate immense armies, not only in 
Germany, but in all other Continental 
States. And we have just now arrived 
at the extreme limit of the time when 
the large standing armies must be reduced 
everywhere, or the material welfare of 
the peoples, their liberties, and the interests 
of civilization generally, will suffer the 
most deplorable calamities. It is for this 
reason,” exclaimed M. Thiers, warming as 
he proceeded in his argument, “ that Iam 
opposed to this so-called idea of the na- 
tionalities, which was started for the pur- 
pose of firmly establishing a dynasty to 
which all Europe was averse—an idea 
which has thus far brought in its train 
nothing but strife, convulsions, destruc- 
tion of liberty, and increased taxation.” 

I remarked that taxes in Prussia were 
not higher now than they were previous 
to the war of 1866, and that the people 
there enjoyed no less liberty than for- 
merly. 

“But look at Italy,” he said. “TI have 
been violently attacked and denounced 
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for opposing its unification, but God have 
mercy on the poor country in its present 
condition! Bankrupt, literature and 
science prostrate, and a coup d'état and 
loss of liberty sooner or later in prospect 
for it. You refer to Prussia, where you 
say taxation is now no higher than it 
was previous to 1866. The chief point, 
however, is, what are those taxes used 
for? Are they spent for the amelioration 
of the condition, and for the enlighten- 
ment, of the people? Even in Prussia, 
Monsieur F., despite the fame of its sys- 
tem of popular education, school-teachers 
receive salaries so low that it is a wonder 
to me how they manage to live thereon, 
and the resources of the country are but 
imperfectly developed, while four-fifths 
of the national revenues are lavished on 
the army!” 

He then spoke of France. Here it was 
still worse. Everything for the army, 
nothing for agricultural improvement, and 
popular education! Nearly the whole 
able-bodied population enrolled or in 
arms, agriculture languishing, trade de- 
pressed, incessant loans and deficits, 

“This state of affairs,” he exclaimed 
almost vehemently, “‘must be brought to 
a speedy close, or there will be convul- 
sions too frightful to think of.” 

The only cabinet which, he said, was 
entitled to sympathy was that of Vienna. 
“M. de Beust,” he declared, “‘is a genuine 
statesman. Only give him time to sur- 
mount the financial difficulties with which 
his path is beset, and he will accomplish 
wonders. But in order to restore the 
credit of Austria and the equilibrium of its 
budget, he must largely reduce the army. 
God grant that he may be able to do 
so! 

“ And then,” he added, laying his hand 
on my arm, “TI am ata loss to understand 
how literary men can be in favor of the 
extension of what may be called Cesar- 
ism. It must strike the most superficial 
observer that literature and art are lan- 
guishing throughout Western and Central 
Europe. The decline in France in this 
respect is truly painful to dwell upon, 
and I believe the same state of affairs 
prevails in Germany. Our literary deca- 
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dence in France, compared to the proud 
position we occupied from’ 1830 till 1848, 
is humiliating. And,” he said, “ when I 
oppose the consolidation of a great mili- 
tary State on the other side of the Rhine, 
because I know that the consummation 
_ of that project will most injuriously affect 
the interests of the people, and of liberty 
and civilization, I am overwhelmed with 
a storm of obloquy, and pronounced an 
enemy of Germany! True, I am a 
Frenchman, and want my country to be 
great and respected; but I am not nar- 
row-minded enough to build such wishes 
and hopes on the misfortunes and humil- 
iations of other nations.” 

M. Thiers proceeded for some time 
with as much eloquence as if he were 
addressing the listening Senate, and not 
the humble German who was hanging on 
his lips with rapt attention. 

Suddenly he paused, and, after asking 
me how long I would remain in Paris, and 
politely inviting me to be present at his 
reception on Thursday evening, he ex- 
cused himself for being compelled to put 
an end to our interview. At the door, 
to which he accompanied me, he repeated 
once more, “Say to your countrymen 
that I warit them to look upon me as 
their friend.” 

I met the courteous old footman in the 
ante-room, and two minutes afterward I 
walked across the Place St. George, re- 
volving in my mind what the illustrious 
man had said to me. 

It will, perhaps, interest my readers if 
I add to this account of my interview 
with M. Thiers some particulars regard- 
ing his peculiarities, personal habits, do- 
mestic life, etc. 

His bearing in addressing any one is 
very polite and dignified, but withal 
somewhat peremptory. He seems to 
consider it impossible that anybody 
should be able to contradict him, and 
lays down his arguments with a certain 
magisterial air. Louis Philippe said on 
one occasion, laughingly, ‘‘ Whenever 
Thiers is with me, I am not quite sure 
whether I must not address him with 
‘Your Majesty,’ and I should not wonder 
if he should call me ‘Monsieur.’” And 
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on another occasion, when the King had 
just returned from a cabinet-council, and 
Queen Amelia asked him if the ministers 
had spoken, and if he had replied to 
them, he answered, ‘“‘ No, my dear, Thiers 
spoke, and we listened.” 

It is difficult to form an idea of the per- 
suasive powers of M, Thiers’ eloquence, 
Itis very difficult to resist him, and even a 
full report of what he says gives us but a 
very feeble conception of his wonderful 
impressiveness as a speaker, No matter 
whether you sympathize with him, or not, 
he is certain to hold you spell-bound, 
Poor Henry Heine used to say, “In the 
Chamber everybody admires Guizot’s elo- 
quence, and everybody is charmed with 
Lamartine’s impassioned appeals; but let 
little Thiers speak on the budget, and 
even his enemies will vote for the most 
extravagant sums which he calls for.” 

As I said before, M. Thiers is wonder- 
fully vigorous; considering his advanced 
age, and Arséne Houssaye was perfectly 
justified in calling him the youngest old 
man in France. They say that he dis- 
likes hearing people call him old, and 
still more to hear allusions to his death. 
It is, perhaps, because he still feels so 
very strong that he scouts the idea of his 
end drawing nigh, His working powers 
are still as extraordinary as ever. He 
rises at six, aad works incessantly until 
twelve, with an interruption of five or 
ten minutes at eight, when he breakfasts 
on an egg and a cup of coffee. At twelve 
he lunches, and takes a ride or pays a 
few visits. When the Corps Législatif is 
in session, he goes to the Palais Bourbon 
at two, and generally remains there un- 
til six, when he goes home and dines. 
He has an excellent cook, and his dinner- 
parties are praised by all who ever were 
his guests. After dinner he generally 
sleeps for an hour or two, and then goes 
to one of the theatres, or receives his 
friends, or visits the salons of the élite of 
Parisian society. 

M. Thiers is a man of great wealth. 
He owns seven large houses in Paris, a 
handsome property at Passy, an estate in 
Touraine, and several very valuable farms 
in Provence. The copyright of his books 
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yields him a large income, the publishers 
of his History of the Consulate and Em- 
pire paying him fifty thousand francs a 
year for the privilege of publishing that 
great work. He is a liberal patron of 
the fine arts, and one of the best friends 
struggling young artists of merit can find 
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in Paris. His excellent lady dispenses 
the charities of the house with princely 
liberality, and it is a fact highly bonor- 
able to M. Thiers that he and his wife 
are nowhere more popular and beloved 
than among the poor and suffering of his 
arrondissement. 


AMUSEMENTS AND THE CHURCH. 


[Tue subject discussed in the following 
paper is one of very grave practical mo- 
ment. That the views and practices of 
Christian people in regard to some of its 
features widely differ, there is no deny- 
ing. That the sentiment of the Evangeli- 
cal Church in reference to the whole 
matter of “‘popular amusements” is rapid- 
ly undergoing a change, for the better or 
for the worse, is equally apparent. Hence 
the discussion of the subject is eminently 
timely. There needs to be light shed 
upon it from every side. All good people 
will welcome a rational and earnest dis- 
eussion of it. The Christian Church can- 
not afford to stop discussion if she could. 
Only by a free, candid and thorough com- 
parison of views and discussion of the 
question in all its aspects and bearings, 
can there be even an approximation to a 
common and a right conscience and prac- 
tice upon this subject, which now dis- 
turbs and perplexes so many minds. We 
do not presume that the present article, 
in all its points and positions, will satisfy 
all our readers; certainly we should dif- 
fer personally from our highly respected 
contributor on some points: nevertheless 
he discusses the matter from so many 
points of view, in so Christian a spirit, 
and in so fresh, original and practical a 
manner, that we are confident he will se- 
cure for it a candid and interested reading, 
and that it will contribute materially to 
a better understanding, if not to a final 
settlement, of this vexed question.— 
Eprror.} 

It seems not to redound to the credit 
of the Church, that the subject of amuse- 
ments should be, as much as ever, one of 
dispute. Yet, in this respect, the facts 
are only parallel with others which per- 
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tain to points of Scriptural doctrine and 
the practice of holiness. Perhaps time, 
with its varied experiences, is an essen- 
tial element in the solution of such vexed 
questions, Possibly, therefore, the Church 
is coming into a position in which, after 
due experiment, as well as discussion, it 
may be more capable of an intelligent 
and united judgment. Meanwhile let 
each contribute as he may to the general 
fund of thought. 

In the following discussion six theses 
will be considered, by the aid of which it 
is hoped to gain a many-sided view of a 
subject which, regarded under one or two 
aspects only, suggests imperfect and even 
opposite conclusions. 

I. Zo human life Play is as normal as 
Work. By this is not meant that the two 
stand on an equality ; that play is in all 
respects the peer of work, demanding 
the same time and thought. Not at all: 
only that, in their respective place, each 
is legitimate, and neither may be neglect- 
ed without evil result, The value and 
duty of work no one denies. Necessity 
is upon us in this regard, while the va- 
ried and useful effect is a universal stimu- 
lus. The case is not equally clear to all 
minds with respect to play. Yet a little 
thought will show two things. 

First, that labor itself demands intervals 
of rest and recreation. Thecapacity of ex- 
ertion is limited. Neither body nor mind 
in this mortal state will endure unremit- 
ted toil. There must be relaxation, 
which shall be partly rest, and partly a 
change in the form of activity. The un- 
consciousness and passivity of sleep rep- 
resent the one, and the varied forms of 
amusement the other. It is found by ex- 
perience, that the mind exhausted by 
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severe and protracted thought, whether 
in scholarly study, or in the responsible 
cares of life, recovers its tone by turning 
for a brief interval to something of a 
light, cheerful and social character, which 
draws upon a different class of faculties. 
In this view life’s play is necessary to 
life’s work. 

But, secondly, there is a higher view, 
though one less often taken, Play has a 
province of its own apart from being the 
condition of work. It does more than 
prepare us for work. It has a nobler 
function than mere sleep. God intended 
it to be a recognized part of useful acti- 
vity, accomplishing ends which work 
could never reach. The love of it is con- 
stitutional in man, and a strong tendency 
in that direction is particularly manifest 
in youth. . The boy and girl are naturally 
as full of sport as the playful pup, or the 
frolicsome kitten, and so continue for 
years. That God has complacence in 
this, is evident from the fact that it is 
one of his own productions, being a con- 
stituent part of hwman nature, and not 
merely a characteristic of fallen nature ; 
from the certainty that he delights in hu- 
man happiness; and also from such an ex- 
pression in Scripture as this, in the pro- 
mise of good to his people: ‘‘ The streets 
of the city shall be full of boys and girls 
playing in the streets thereof.” Nor 
does this love of sport die out of the soul 
as we grow to adult years, except by 
some abnormal process, which represses, 
with obvious result of injury, that which 
belongs of right to our being. He who, 
under pressure of care, suffers himself to 
become a drudge, and lives a perpetual 
round of work, unvaried by play, not 
only wears out unseasonably, but even 
while he lasts is less of a man in power 
as well as in enjoyment. Unrelieved 
labor fails to develop all one’s faculties, 
and gives to life less happiness, less scope, 
less freshness, less influence. The hu- 
morous, mirthsome, genial, social side of 
the soul is its magnetic side also, and 
gives-us access to the hearts of others, 
especially the young. Kept in the shade, 
it fails to grow, and we thus resemble a 
tree the one side of which luxuriates and 
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spreads in the bright, warm sunlight, 
while the other dwarfs in the shadow, 
The play part of our nature was ordained 
to increase our happiness by a special 
form of pleasure, to multiply our social 
affinities, to infuse ease and elasticity 
into the round of life, to-preserve youth- 
fulness of body and mind, to add magnet- 
ic power to our influence over others, 
and even to present us with the highest 
idea of virtue, Let no one scoff at this 
latter idea, lest, with a conceit of wis- 
dom, he only manifest the rudimental na- 
ture of his conceptions of holiness, 
Wherein does play differ from work, but 
in this? that in the former we act spon- 
taneously, in the latter of set purpose ; 
in the play we lose ourselves in present 
action as if floating on a stream of joy, 
and not a mere means to a joy, while 
labor is the drudgery to which we sub- 
mit with conscious reference to some- 
thing beyond, And thus, in the first, 
imperfect aetings of right character, holi- 
ness is a set purpose, a conscious drill 
and work; we perform duties thinking 
of them as such, taking them under 
stress of conscience as assigned tasks, as 
obligatory labor. But, in the growth of 
character, we reach the perfect state in 
which virtue is liberty and not bondage, 
play and not work, a spontaneity and not 
an effort, the blossoming out of a spiritual 
flower into beauty, and not the painful 
cleaving of the hard soil by the germinat- 
ing seed, 

II. Amusement, like every other form of 
action, is liable to perversion. There is no 
right thing that may not be corrupted, 
As in nature the most delicious, nutritive, 
and healthful sweets may ferment into 
distasteful acids, and even into fatal alco- 
holic poison, so in the higher realm, that 
which is properly food and rest and re- 
creation to the soul, may become occasion 
of weakness, disease and death. The 
depravity of human nature lies, of course, 
at the bottom of this perversion, the un- 
regenerate soul having fallen out of the 
joy of God, and seeking to substitute 
some creature excitement, some lower 
good, Thus an unconverted man acts 
always either from instinctive impulses, 
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which are without character, or from 
selfish impulses which are of wrong char- 
acter. Hence, in the absence of the reg- 
ulative principle of supreme love to God, 
he is without inward holiness, is in a 
position of habitual rebellion, and is in 
constant danger of being carried by his 
blind instinct into outward excesses in 
the direction equally of labor and recrea- 
tion. The student of history and the 
observer of the present, find abounding 
proof that amusements have been per- 
verted to basest uses and the most dis- 
astrous results: yea, their fascination has 
enabled the enemy of souls to lodge in 
them some of his most powerful tempta- 
tions. In addition to the general sin of 
impenitence, which substitutes all forms 
of self-indulgence for godliness, a specific 
sin and danger may come in the form 
or in the degree of amusement. The 
form may involve something invariably 
harmful, so that amusement is purchased 
at the expense of morality. Thus the 
Roman passion for gladiatorial shows 
gratified itself with cruelty and murder ; 
the revels of the worshippers of Ashta- 
roth and Venus were displays of lewd- 
ness; the attraction of the feasts of our 
ancestors in the Middle Ages lay too 
often in gluttony and drunkenness; the 
gayety of public balls and of fashionable 
private parties has generally been in the 
excitement of the wine cup, and of im- 
modest dress and dancing; while a large 
proportion of the games of chance and 
skill, has involved the element of gam- 
bling by a larger or smaller stake. Thus 
an evil and intense fascination, operating 
upon minds without love to God, has 
drawn multitudes into direct sin, wherein 
even the recognized principles of morality 
have been overthrown. 

But there may be a perversion of 
amusement in degree, where the form is 
not exceptionable. It may be so pursued 
as to absorb an undue proportion of 
time, thought, and expense; imparting a 
frivolous turn to the mind, developing 
an unhealthful fondness for excitement, 
creating a distaste for serious pursuits, 
interfering with the performance of im- 
portant duties, and involving an extrava- 
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gant outlay of money. That play is 
needful, that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” does not give 
play the first place in ie nor prove that 
all play and no work will make Jack a 
bright boy. Each is better taken in 
alternation, and reasonable proportion; 
as in a student’s reading, philosophy, 
science, mathematics and the languages 
must be relieved by a dash of poetry and 
fiction, while the mere devourer of novels 
becomes a literary opium-eater, undis- 
ciplined in mind, unfitted for action, 
weak, exhausted, ennuyed,wretched. Thus 
fashionable seekers of amusement fall 
into condemnation not only by the spirit 
and form, but equally by the degree of 
their pleasures. Late hours, which rob 
nature of needed rest; untimely feastings, 
which undermine health ; crowded, heat- 
ed and impure rooms, which poison the 
air and the blood; and unending rounds 
of excitement, night after night, ruin 
body and soul. The nervous system is 
unstrung, the mind withers and becomes 
puerile, the character lacks purity and 
depth, and the heart is made averse to 
God and duty. 

Yet, to avoid extreme judgments, it 
must be remembered, that this liability 
to perversion is not peculiar to amuse- 
ments, but pertains equally to the most 
serious and laborious pursuits. We meet 
unregenerate men on the whole field of 
action. As many sin in work, as sin in 
play, against whose spirit and example 
Christians must be on their guard. 
Probably more numerous and severe de- 
nunciations may be found in Scripture 
against wickedness connected with per- 
versions of labor, than against wicked- 
ness connected with perversions of re- 
creation. For what are all the woes pro- 
nounced by God against covetousness, 
fraud, theft, robbery, oppression, yea, also 
against pride, hatred, ambition, strife, and 
murder itself, but woes for sins committed 
in the rivalries attendant upon securing 
the opportunities and results of labor? 
And yet we sometimes hear good men ut- 
tering lamentations with reference to 
amusements, as though the Devil had no 
other instrumentality for leading souls 
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astray, or as though we did not mingle 
with unregenerate men in business and 
politics also! Yea, a church will some- 
times exercise a zealous discipline over its 
younger members for variations from its 
standard of propriety in the matter of 
amusement, when the older members are 
sinning with impunity in a tenfold ratio in 
the direction of labor, both as to form and 
degree—some by a covetous disposition, 
acts of meanness, want of generosity and 
publicspirit, absorption in money-making, 
worldly-mindedness and habitual neglect 
of the prayer-meeting for the place of 
business; and others by acts of sharp- 
ness, deception, and fraud, which make 
their Christian profession a stench in the 
community. We must not forget that 
danger is on every side; that all good 
things may be corrupted; that action in 
the best possible direction may always 
become evil by excess; that amusements 
simply share a liability common also to 
secular and even to spiritual work, and 
that bound up in the same social state, 
and often in the same family, we must 
find some point of innocent contact and 
codperation with the unregenerate in both 
work and play. 

III. Amusement should be so indulged 
in as to illustrate Christian principle, and 
to draw a line between the Church and 
the World. The subject is to be ap- 
proached with Christian sincerity, and in 
the interest of piety. No man should 
have sympathy or respect whose motive 
is to throw off the restraints of holiness, 
or to make any compromise of principle 
with the world. Christian antagonism to 
sin must be preserved undiminished. The 
difference between a regenerate and an 
unregenerate condition must be indicated 
more and not less clearly. The Church 
must have no uncertain spiritual charac- 
ter; she must be the witness for Christ, 
the light of the world. We are there- 
fore to give no heed to specious proposi- 
tions to make “the narrow way” more 
like the “broad road,” so as to increase 
the number of travelers. The result 
will be failure; for the only motive to 
turn from the “ broad road” is, that the 
“narrow way” essentially differs, and 
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alone conducts to life. But if any one in 
sympathy with the cause of Christ, 
thinks that human engineers have run 
“the narrow way ” through a desert land 
of asceticism not laid down in the Scrip- 
tural route, and that by reason thereof 
Satan gains an advantage, which ought to 
be wrested from him, while piety loses 
an appropriate charm and influence which 
it ought to regain, he is not for such af- 
firmation to be maligned and treated as 
a traitor. He may be a true man, even 
if mistaken; and if he is not mistaken, 
he is one of the best friends of religion, 
even if bad men unite with him from 
base motives, thinking to injure the cause 
of Christ. All progress in thought and 
action brings into temporary association 
characters unlike in sympathy and aim, 
who use similar measures, but for oppo- 
site ends, and it is sometimes one of the 
sore trials of the pure to advocate some- 
thing which brings the applause of the 
evil and the censure of the good, for the 
time being. It is also one of the instruc- 
tive mortifications of Christians some- 
times to cling, through hereditary preju- 
dice, to a mistaken policy, as if it were 
essential to religion, and after a defeat to 
learn that their fears were groundless; as 
Dr. Lyman Beecher confessed that the 
separation of the Congregational churches 
from the State, in Connecticut, was one 
of the best things for religion which ever 
occurred, while yet at the time it was 
carried by a union of a few good men 
with all the heretics and sinners against 
the efforts and protests of the main body 
of the ministers and churches, who 
thought it would be fatal to Christianity. 

It is of small consequence what worldly 
men or backslidden Christians advise, so 
far as their sinful wishes are concerned; 
though even they may have wants that 
are simply human, and may offer us facts 
which we do well to digest. But it 
surely is not wise to add to the natural 
aversion of the unregenerate—to station 
men with clubs at the “strait gate” 
to keep sinners from entering, or to show 
them the narrow way through glasses 
which reduce it to a mathematical line 
upon which no pilgrim can travel! 
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The line between the Church and the 
world, must be determined by an evident 
principle, and not by an arbitrary, inher- 
ited prejudice. We must not create un- 
necessary antagonisms, nor perpetuate 
any founded in mistake. A brave general 
never multiplies the difficulties in the way 
of assailing the enemy. So long as his 
own works can repel an assault of the 
foe, and the dash and spirit of his sol- 
diers are maintained, he rejoices in every- 
thing that smoothes the road to the ene- 
my’s lines. The proper question is, What 
position with reference to amusements 
and all other forms of action, will in the 
end be most favorable to piety as regards 
growth of character and power over the 
world? In business, must converted 
men separate from the unconverted, lest 
they be contaminated? In politics, must 
the Church be an organized party by it- 
self? In literature and art, must we 
stand aloof from the remainder of the 
world of mind? Or is there common 
ground in all these respects on which to 
meet with those out of the Church, with- 
out surrender of principle, and with a 
hope of so acting as ultimately to sub- 
ordinate business, politics, literature and 
art, to Christian ends? And if the lat- 
ter be true, who has a right to except 
amusements from the same law ? 

IV. Amusements must be dealt with ac- 
cording to the policy of an Offensive and 
not merely of a Defensive warfare, and 
therefore in the spirit of Christian lib- 
erty and not of legal asceticism. I write 
for the present day, not for past ages. 
There may have been times when, in the 
weakness of the Church as to numbers, 
character, or intelligence, a defensive 
policy was justifiable, and a correspond- 
ing tendency to ascetic repression was the 
side of safety. Our Puritan fathers were 
so circumstanced, that for the moment it 
seemed advisable to retreat behind the 
bulwarks, and to dig as many trenches, 
and make as many palisades and abattis, 
as possible, in front of them, to keep off 
the enemy. Hence they withdrew from 
all amusements into which the Devil had 
introduced evil, however innocent the 
amusements themselves might have been, 
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As the principal difference of opinion on 
this whole question hinges here, it is im- 
portant to make sure of the reason and 
Scripture of the case. 

The reason of the case may be made 
clear by the analogy of youthful training. 
In dealing with childhood we pursue at 
first a negative and repressive process, 
Impulse being strong and activity great, 
while the intellectual powers are unde- 
veloped, and the will is undisciplined, there 
is anecessity for multiplied restraints and 
prohibitions. We say often “ Thou shalt 
not.” Nor do we feel it to be safe to rely 
merely on the prohibition, before a fixed 
character has been formed; and so we with- 
draw the child, as much as possible, from 
the presence of a temptation, But such 
withdrawal can be only partial, as we 
know, and indeed prefer, should be the 
case, since character forms under tempta- 
tion met and resisted. Hence, as the child 
matures, we gradually change our policy 
in both respects: we utter fewer prohibi- 
tions, and we allow a larger range of ac- 
tion in the presence of temptation. We 
say less about specific things which must 
not be done, and more as to the principle 
which should inspire all action, and under 
whose guidance we may safely thread the 
mazes of life. A similar process would 
seem to be wise in training masses of men, 
who are to be brought up from mental and 
moral feebleness into full knowledge and 
firm principle. Repression, law, ascetic 
regulation, are first in order ; then liberty, 
love, and wise indulgence; as when the 
child grows to manhood and has free range 
of the house without specific commands, in 
the faith that he will do what is right from 
good sense and right principle. Thus, in 
the early education of the human race, 
God would naturally place his infantile 
church under the negative conditions of 
pupilage, which would be relaxed, and 
would give place to a more positive and 
free life, as the church grew towards ma- 
turity, and became strong in numbers, in 
knowledge, and in character. 

When we consult the Scriptures, this 
is found to have been the course actually 
pursued. The visible Church, as devel- 
oped in the family of Abraham and the 
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tribes of Israel, especially from the time 
of the exodus from Egypt onward, was 
treated as a child; as Paul explicitly 
teaches in the fourth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Galatians. The Mosaic economy 
was, therefore, largely ascetic, repressive 
and legal, well represented by the purely 
mandatory and almost wholly negative 
character of the Decalogue, with its warn- 
ing list of “ Thou-shalt-nots ;” which yet 
was called God’s “covenant ” with Israel. 
The object was, not to convert the world 
to the true religion, for which it furnished 
neither machinery nor command, but to 
stand simply on the defensive, and main- 
tain monotheism against polytheism, and 
spiritual worship against idolatry, until 
the Church was wise enough and strong 
enough to accept and use additional truth, 
and to assume the offensive in a war for 
the overthrow of allerror and sin. There- 
fore the system was as largely as possible 
one of non-intercourse with other na- 
tions, and with individual Gentiles. The 
saint was to maintain his piety by keep- 
ing aloof from the wicked in all things; 


in worship, business, amusements, and 


social life. In that state of weakness, 
contact with the world was feared as 
contamination, and the highest ideal of 
holiness was in the ascetic Nazarite. 
John the Baptist was the last Scriptural 
exemplar of that style of piety. 

In marked contrast with that system 
came Christianity, with a positive prin- 
ciple of love, instead of a decalogue of 
prohibitions, liberty in the place of law, 
cheerful moderation for ascetic privation, 
and a policy of aggression and appropri- 
ation as a substitute for the plan of with- 
drawal and defence. Not only was this 
obvious from the daily deeds of Jesus— 
which so shocked Pharisaical precisionists, 
who thought that religion itself would 
fall, if any of the barriers were removed 
which had hitherto fenced it in—but he 
drew careful attention to the fact, by con- 
trasting the different methods of John 
the Baptist and himself. “ For John the 
Baptist came neither eating bread, nor 
drinking wine, and ye say, He hath a 
devil! The Son of Man is come eating 
and drinking, and ye say, Behold a glut- 
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tonous man and a wine-bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners!” The New 
Testament proceeds throughout in this 
spirit, proclaiming what James called 
“the perfect law of liberty,” which yet 
was no discarding of moral obligation, 
nor letting down of character and life to 
the world-level, but the inauguration of a 
new campaign on the new policy of offen- 
sive, aggressive action. This may be sum- 
med up in these ideas; that “ the earth is 
the Lord’s and the fulness thereof;” that 
the deyil is but a usurper in it, without a 
shadow of right in anything which he 
holds and uses, whether for purposes of 
work or play; that God’s people, pre- 
viously held back for recruiting, equip- 
ment, and drill, are now to go forward, 
in the name of Christ and under the gui- 
dance of the Holy Ghost, to conquer the 
broad world forGod. In so doing it was 
the part of Christianity to attack, and, in 
due time to overthrow, the out-and-out 
evils of the world, such as the false re- 
ligions of paganism, civil despotism, wars 
of ambition and conquest, and the prac- 
tice of slaveholding; for, as Gladstone 
expresses the fact as to the latter case, 
“The gospel was its death-warrant, and 
execution was only delayed until the re- 
ligion, then infant, was adult, and had 
strength enough to deal the blow.” In 
like manner, the aggressive principle was 
to reclaim and purify corrupted institu- 
tions and usages, in themselves innocent 
and needful, but perverted to Satanic 
ends; such as civil government, secular 
business, social recreations, the fine arts, 
and a scholarly literature. This policy 
of dispossessing Satan of usurpations, 
and turning his own batteries against 
him, by purging out the sin from the at- 
tractions connected with certain forms of 
action, thus adding to the varied powers 
and innocent pleasures of holiness, was 
well prefigured by Christ's work with the 
demoniacs. Till he came, their case was 
regarded as hopeless; they were bad 
men, mad men, possessed men; “ Let 
them alone, or bind them with chains.” 
But he with word of love and power 
went to them, said to the evil spirit, 
“Come out!” and restored the desecra- 
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ted and lost one to human and Divine 
use. Similarly will he yet expel the de- 
mons from all their usurped abodes, and 
give these back to the innocent use of 
his people. 

I do not see that amusements can be 
excepted from the application of this prin- 
ciple. Rather would it appear that with 
the present strength of the Church and 
the experience gained in analogous efforts, 
it was prepared, as never before, for dis- 
criminating action in that direction. 
Thus we have learned that, corrupt as 
politics notoriously are, and ever have 
been, it is not only the right but the so- 
lemn duty of Christians to engage in them 
and to purify them. We regard it as no 
valid objection, to urge that the Devil 
has taken possession of civil government, 
and that multitudes of Christians are led 
astray, and disgrace the cause of Christ 
by becoming politicians, so that safety is 
to be found only in refraining entirely 
from political action, We reply that the 
Church cannot afford to let the Devil re- 
tain his political power, and that we must 
run the risks necessary to capture so im- 
portant a position, were they a thousand- 
fold greater. In like manner, twenty- 
five years ago, there was a loud outcry 
against works of fiction, because they 
were generally evil in character, and cor- 
rupted the minds of the young. The 
Moral Reform Society took the ground 
that no Christian ought to read a work 
of fiction, and thousands of good people 
regarded a novel as having only a Satanic 
inspiration, and looked with suspicion 
upon the piety of those who indulged in 
light literature. But, fortunately, more 
thoughtful Christians vindicated the 
claims of fiction to a recognized place in 
the literary world, as ministering to in- 
tellectual and moral growth, and capable 
of use by consecrated genius; and soon 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” filled the whole 
heavens with light, so that the most pre- 
judiced saw what an instrument of pow- 
er as well as of amusement a work of 
fiction might be. 

It will be impossible, therefore, to pre- 
vent the whole subject of amusements 
from undergoing revision, for the honest 
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purpose of ascertaining whether anything 
innocent and valuable can be wrested 
from the hands of the enemy, so as no 
longer to be made an allurement to vice 
when it should be a handmaid of virtue. 

V. The subject of amusements must be 
viewed in its relation to the Responsibility 
of the Church for the progress and complete 
development of a Christian Civilization. 
On this point a hint must suffice where a 
volume might be written. Christianity 
cannot shrink back to its originally small 
dimensions and irresponsible position, 
when Judaism in one small province, and 
Paganism in the whole world beside, con- 
trolled the existing civilization, as regard- 
ed philosophy, religion, art, literature, gov- 
ernment, amusements, and social customs. 
Then the Christian Church could only 
draw off its little band from surrounding 
evil, utter a protest, and sow seeds for a fu- 
ture and far-off harvest. Now it fills the 
civilized world—a recognized authority, a 
universal presence, an ever-working leav- 
en in the mass, It can no longer merely 
protest ; it must affirm. It must take the 
responsibility as well as the glory of suc- 
cess. It cannot criticise and withdraw, 
without shame and a confession of impo- 
tence. It must seize the reins, guide the 
course of civilization, and show in every 
department of action, by precept and ex- 
ample, what ought to be. It must give 
the world not only regenerated individu- 
als, but a regenerated literature, science, 
philosophy, art, worship, morality, and 
society, adapted to human wants in all 
their variety. Therefore, it must not ig- 
nore the subject of amusements, nor play 
the ascetic, nor simply criticise and com- 
plain; but it must provide pure, varied, 
and sufficient recreations, in doors and out 
of doors, for the daytime and for the even- 
ing, for the two sexes, singly and jointly, 
for mind and body, for those outside of 
the Church as well as for those within. 
It may answer all the wishes of some 
young men and young women, to have a 
prayer-meeting to attend every evening, 
though I doubt the wisdom of their plan. 
But thousands and tens of thousands will 
not be satisfied with such a provision, and 
ought not to be; nor yet with the im- 
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portant and desirable addition of a library 
and reading-room, and an occasional lec- 
ture. If we are to save them from being 
drawn to drinking-saloons and yet worse 
haunts, to spend a pleasant evening— 
especially those who have no home but a 
cheerless boarding-house—the churches 
and Christian Associations must fit up 
rooms for social recreation, where music 
and games can be enjoyed gratuitously, 
or at a nominal rate, and a cup of tea or 
coffee, or a glass of lemonade or soda- 
water, can be had at a reasonable price. 
Such arrangements’ might be made a 
means of grace, in withdrawing the young 
from temptation, and bringing them under 
Christian influence, as truly as prayer- 
meetings or tract distribution. 

The same principle applies to home, and 
shows the importance of not merely pro- 
hibiting vicious pleasures, but of provid- 
ing for our children in-door and out-door 
amusements, which will make home the 
most attractive of places. Christianity 
should do a positive work for all classes, in 
supplying public recreations of a pure and 
safe character. The churches should look 
at a vast community as it is, made up of 
all classes, and tastes, and grades of cul- 
ture, and not exclusively of educated and 
religious people. There must be variety, 
therefore, in public amusements, that 
those not attracted to one may find recre- 
ation in another, and in some way may be 
preserved from sinful indulgence. The 
Church of Christ must take the lead in this 
as in all the departments of a true civili- 
zation, or confess itself unequal to its posi- 
tion; to do which latter, would be to 
acknowledge the falsity of its claims. 
Our policy from this time onward must 
be boldly free and aggressive, and no 
longer timidly ascetic and defensive. 

VIL. The involved nature of the problem 
at this transition period calls for much 
wisdom and charity. There will inevita- 
bly be a difference of judgment among 
equally good men, with a temptation to 
rashness in the one party, and to censori- 
ousnessin the other, Great caution must 
be used, lest in an endeavor to reclaim 
some perverted forms of amusement, 
there should be too little probable gain 
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for the certain risk. With possible 
amusements so numerous, it is worthy of 
consideration whether a particular form, 
which has small positive value, and is 
especially liable to perversion, will repay, 
in the present state of, society, the effort 
to appropriate it. Beyond doubt, also, 
we must have reference in our exercise 
of liberty to Paul’s restrictive law of love; 
remembering that things abstractly “law- 
ful,” may, in certain circumstances, be 
“not expedient,” and that it is well to 
omit an act in itself innocent yet not 
needing to be performed, if, on a particular 
occasion, it is liable to be so misunder- 
stood, by one less enlightened, as to lead 
the latter to violate his own conscience 
inimitatingus. The love of another’ssoul 
should make us willing to forbear a per- 
sonal gratification. In such a case, re- 
straint, rather than indulgence, should be 
the Christian law; as in the instance 
mentioned by the apostle of forbearing to 
eat meat that had formed part of an offer- 
ing to an idol, if some weak-minded broth- 
er present thought that it was eaten in 
honor to the idol. But then we must 
not mistake Paul’s command on this sub- 
ject, as though he were foolish enough to 
give over the shaping of Christian action 
perpetually into the hands of the ignorant, 
narrow-minded and superstitious portion 
of the Church. He was not so unwise, 
either in precept or example. While 
omitting, for the moment, an act that 
could be waived as well as not (and any 
other he would have insisted upon, 
especially if his right were questioned) 
so as not to mislead a brother unenlight- 
ened, he took pains to enlighten such 
brethren, that they might no longer be 
stumbled, as individuals, and that the 
liberty and development of the whole 
church might not be hindered by the 
prejudices and ignorance of a part. In 
this respect we should imitate his wisdom 
and not create or encourage a false con- 
science, which ignorantly objects to that 
which in reality is innocent; both be- 
cause it becomes a snare to the one who 
is under it—either, withholding him un- 
pleasantly from that which he ought to 
be free to do, or else involving him ina 
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sense of condemnation, if he ventures to 
do it—and because it injures religion in 
the estimation of intelligent men of the 
world, who perceive the error of judg- 
ment, and attribute it to Christianity, in- 
stead of to the lack of intelligence in its 
professors. A false conscience violated 
injures character; because, as Paul prop- 
erly teaches, “ whatsoever is not of faith 
(that is, not done with a good conscience, 
or a clear conviction of right) is sin.” 
This must be remembered in arguing from 
results in individual cases, 1t is no necessa- 
ry argument against the propriety of an act 
or practice, that those have been injured 
by it, who believed it to be wrong, or who 
seriously doubted its lawfulness; nor 
that a career of subsequent folly and sin 
began with that particular act or prac- 
tice. However right in itself, if the act 
were done under the supposition that it 
was wrong, conscience was violated, the 
moral nature debauched, and a future of 
sin and sorrow made possible. A young 
Quakeress may believe the wearing of any 
other than a long, close, drab-colored bon- 
net, and a corresponding dress, to be sinful 
conformity to the world. So believing, 
her yielding, on occasion of a visit to rel- 
atives not Quakers, to the temptation of 
wearing a bonnet and dress of ordinary 
shape and colors, would cause an inward 
struggle, would be followed by a sense of 
condemnation, would interfere with spir- 
ituality, and might even be the first step 
in a course of sin. In such case her 
Quaker friends would use the result of 
this act as proof of its inherent wicked- 
ness, and as a warning to their young 
people against a similar transgression! 
You smile at the absurdity, while you 
must admit the naturalness, of their rea- 
soning; yet there is a vast amount of 
argument among ourselves from our cus- 
toms and prejudices, precisely parallel. 
Too often we consider the result of the 
violation of a false conscience, to be the 
necessary effect of the outward act to 
which it pertained; when the same act, 
done by others with a good conscience, 
has wrought no evil. Individual Chris- 
tians must beware, on the one hand, of 
doing that which they think Christ will 
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not approve; and the Church must be- 
ware, on the other hand, of making a 
point of conscience falsely, from a spirit 
of over-caution, or an ascetic impulse. 
Such a mistaken judgment of the Church 
as to amusements will do harm, whether 
it be received as true, or rejected as false, 
by its younger members. If received, it 
will often trouble them, without reason, 
while they conform to it, and will plunge 
them into spiritual darkness and perhaps 
backsliding in case they violate it and 
their conscience; as most likely many of 
them will. If not received, it will be 
used by the enemy to weaken the hold 
which the Church has upon their confi- 
dence in respect to all doctrine and prac- 
tice. We must be careful not to plant 
snares in the pathway of the young. 
These thoughts, however, will only the 
more impress one with the probability of 
differing judgments, and with the neces- 
sity of wisdom and charity. There will 
be a use of Christian liberty at the pres- 
ent day beyond that to which many have 
been accustomed. Those who see no 
harm, but much good, in the temperate 
use of certain amusements heretofore con- 
demned by the Church, will insist upon 
following their own judgment and not 
that of others, in deciding upon their re- 
creations, Others will care nothing per- 
sonally for the disputed practices, but will 
care for the principle of Christian liberty 
in matters not plainly and specifically con- 
trary to Scripture. They believe that re- 
ligion should reclaim and purify all that it 
can, and should not cast away everything 
that sin has once defiled—thus giving up 
to Satan whatever he chooses to appro- 
priate, and abridging continually and 
hopelessly the possessions of Christ. All 
such will proceed to experiment on the 
amusements with which Satan has 
wrought evil, to see if now, as of old, the 
Devil cannot be cast out. If they act in 
good faith, from loyalty to Christ, and 
with no disposition to compromise any 
question of principle, they should be 
judged charitably by their brethren who 
differ and think that “discretion is the 
better part of valor.” Right motives 
should be honored, whatever the result 
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may be, and possibly through them Christ 
may lead his Church to new triumphs, 
and a noble vantage ground for future and 
final conflicts. Take, for illustration, two 
instances, The play of billiards is in it- 
self innocent of evil, is attractive by its 
opportunities of sklll, and serves an ad- 
mirable purpose of exercise, because it 
may be used within doors, by day or 
night, by gentlemen or ladies. The Devil 
has connected with it two sins, not at all 
growing out of, or peculiar to, the game; 
to wit, drinking and gambling, in conse- 
qnence of which Christian men have gen- 
erally refrained from it and denounced it. 
Perhaps this was wise, for the time being ; 
though it left a mighty power, of sure 
influence, in the hands of the wicked. 
But now, encouraged by the fact that the 
game of ten-pins, once similarly asso- 
ciated, has been measurably reclaimed to 
respectability and innocence, and that the 
provision of skating parks and rinks, and 
base ball and cricket clubs, and the intro- 
duction of croquet and martelle, point to 
new and hopeful arrangements, some pro- 
pose to redeem billiards from perversion, 
by providing them in new places, and 
separating them from intoxicating drinks 
and gambling. Ought they for this to be 
denounced and abused as enemies of re- 
ligion, when they are aiming to do it an 
important service, and when their suc- 
cess would save thousands of young men 
who are now drawn through that which 
is innocent into vice, but who would then 
be retained by the same instrumentality 
and virtuous associations? Why should 
not the discredit be transferred from the 
game to the really dishonorable facts— 
resorting to saloons to play and betting 
or staking something on the result? 

The matter of dancing is somewhat 
similar. There are few at the present 
day who affirm that the act of dancing is 
sinful, or who deny it may have advan- 
tages; while serious-minded Christians 
are nearly unanimous in the opinion that 
the dance, as a customary practice, is re- 
plete with evil. The pleasurable innocent 
elements are the exercise, the rhythmic 
movement to music, the social gratifica- 
tion, and the ease and grace given to man- 
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ner. The evil elements are the almost in- 
variable protraction of the exercise to 
weariness, the late hours, the heated 
rooms, the wine-drinking, the immodest 
dress, postures and familiarities, and the 
excessive expenditure of thought and 
time form the fascination of the indul- 
gence. There are many Christian people 
who think that it is possible to secure the 
good and eschew the evil, by educating 
their children to observe conscientious 
distinctions and limitations, as to time, 
place, and manner of dancing; restrict- 
ing it to the family or private social circle, 
to the square dances, and to reasonable 
hours. That there is danger attending 
the experimeit, cannot be denied ; for it 
is difficult in allowing a fascinating amuse- 
ment, to keep young people within limits 
which exclude the most exciting and 
fashionable forms of it, in which their 
companions habitually indulge. Yet this 
has been done, and the very difficulty al- 
leged show that the discrimination and 
limitation, if finally carried out, would 
draw a clear line between Christians and 
the world, by insisting on a point of prin- 
ciple at- the cost of self-denial. At the 
same time there would be no opportunity 
for the world to accuse the Church as 
now it does, of condemning that which 
is in itself innocent. The Church would 
say: “ We do not condemn dancing, but 
we condemn immodest dress and de- 
meanor, late hours, and exhausting indul- 
gence, whether with or without dancing.” 
There is always a disadvantage in artificial 
rules and arbitrary distinctions, as when 
a lady inveighed with severity against 
wearing feathers in a bonnet, and being 
asked why these were more sinful than 
the elegant and costly ribbons which she 
wore on her own, could only reply, “ We 
must draw the line somewhere, and J 
draw it at feathers!” Can we not agree 
that a principle rather than a form, an 
obvious distinction of idea rather than 
the particular name of an amusement, 
shall guide our action? Thus, were it 
not better to say to children, with respect 
to games, not, “Be careful never to play 
such and such games,” while compelled 
to admit that those named are not wrong 
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in themselves; but, “ Never indulge in 
games when duty calls to something else, 
and never allow youselves to play for any, 
even the smallest stake?” What more 
can we desire, than that our sons should 
bekept from substituting games of amuse- 
ment for serious duties, and from the 
least approach to gambling? And if they 
can be made conscientious in the obser- 
yance of rules which embody an evident 
principle, which their conscience ap- 
proves, will they not be safer than to be 
sent forth with a list of games which, 
though innocent in themselves, are never 
to be played, because some have connected 
evil with them? To this result the 
Christian world seems tending, in the 
whole matter of amusements—to substi- 


tute principles for specific rules; to for- 
bid immoderateness, drunkenness, immod- 
esty, gambling, every act contrary to 
health and purity, in connection with all 
forms of amusement, rather than to forbid 
by name particular modes of recreation, 
or particular social customs. The passage 
from one method to the other, as in the 
transition from the law to the gospel, will 
be mistaken by some for a livense to 
worldly lusts, and they will prove their 
destitution of piety by being “lovers of 
pleasure more than loversof God.” But 
in the end it will be discovered, that love 
is even more rigid than law, only in quite 
another way, laying its requirements up- 
on heart as well as life. 


A SEA-SHELL. 


Coot lips of shell, sing, Sea-shell, warm and sweet, 
Of ripples curling on the creamy beach, 
Of soft waves singing in each other's ear, 
Small wavelets kissing one another’s feet, 
Where flakes of foam make music, a low speech 
Tenderly sad to hear. 


Tell me of half-formed little broken words, 
Sung by the ripples to the still sea-flowers 
In silent sleeping tideless deeps of sea; 
For there the flowers have voices like to birds, 
That sing full-throated in this world of ours 
On each melodious tree. 


Not now, not now, sweet shell, some other day 
Tell me of sighings on the lonely shore, 
And seas that sob to birds that scream above; 
Tell me not now of earth grown weak and gray, 
Nor longing for the things that come no more, 
Nor any broken love. 


To me thy breathing bears another tone, 
Of fresh cool currents running under sea, 
And happy laughter of the sunny spray :— 
Ah! hearest thou the words that are thine own, 
Know’st thou the message that they bear to me, 
The things they seem to say? 


Ah, Sea-shell, it is this—‘‘ The soft blue deep, 
Which thrills with a heart that knows thee and is kind, 
Sighed for thy sorrow, now it laughs with thee; 
Love is a secret which man cannot keep, 
Hide it from heaven and the heedless wind, 
But trust it with the sea!” 
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SAINT HELENA. 


Ir was on the morning of July 26, 
1867, that I caught my first glimpse of St. 
Helena. After a very tedious and dan- 
gerous passage of thirty-six days from 
Algoa Bay—a passage frequently accom- 
plished in half the time—it may readily 
be believed that the sight of land rising 
like a small cloud above the horizon was 
peculiarly agreeable. True, it was forty 
miles away, but it was land: and with 
“water, water everywhere” around us, 
and but a scanty allowance for each day’s 
necessities, it was a cheering sight. The 
point first seen was “ Diana’s Peak ;” and 
is the highest elevation of the island, be- 
ing, if Horsburg speak truly, 2,200 feet 
above the level of thesea, The first view 
of land, however, was short and unsatis- 
factory; for in a little time it was com- 
pletely obscured. Just before noon the 
clouds parted again, giving an excellent 
prospect of the south-east side of the isl- 
and, from which our vessel was still ten 
or twelve miles distant. Of course every 
glass on shipboard was at once under re- 
quisition. The general outlines of that 
part of the island were clearly discernible, 
and on the elevated plateau near the 
shore was visible the old house of Long- 
wood, where Napoleon spent his last days, 
and where he died. 

It was near nightfall when we reached 
the anchorage on the north-west side of 
the island; and then, owing to the want 
of heavy anchors, which were lost in Al- 
goa Bay, and the squally aspect of the 
weather, it was not deemed prudent to 
bring the vessel to, but to stand off and 
on during the night. The next morning 
found us about two miles to the leeward 
of the roadstead, to beat back to which, 
however, was no difficult task. In the 
early light, the little town of Jamestown, 
situated in a narrow gorge of the moun- 
tains, recalled various pictures of Alpine 
scenery and villages, minus the snow and 
ice. The valley, in the opening of which 
nestles the town, is, in the widest place, 
not more than thirty rods across, while 
on either side rise almost perpendicular 
hills to the height of 800 or 1000 feet. 


Other valleys, running in the same direc- 
tion, and of singular uniformity, are seen, 
though none so wide as that of Jamestown, 
Along the cliffs on both sides of the town 
are strong batteries which, from their 
great elevation, must be difficult of attack, 
and quite as difficult to resist. Behind 
some of these are large chambers, exca- 
vated from the solid rock, as at Gibraltar, 
and serving for both magazines and quar- 
ters. That, when Napoleon was detained 
here, these strong fortifications should 
have been deemed necessary one can readi- 
ly understand; for, so long as he lived, his 
devoted partisans would have quickly 
availed themselves of any lack of strength 
or vigilance on the part of his jailors, 
Why they should now all be kept up, and 
new ones constructed, it was not so easy 
to comprehend. Naturally the island is 
almost impregnable. England is at peace 
with all the world, and seems likely long 
to remain so, Nor would it be any real 
loss to her were St. Helena to fall into 
the hands of some other power. It isno 
advantage, but a burden to the crown. 
Of importance as a place of refreshment 
for vessels, it is of no other value com- 
mercially; and it ‘would be of just as 
much importance in this respect were it 
a dependency of some other government. 
Possibly its loss might be regarded as a 
slight loss of prestige—a loss to which 
Great Britain will consent only when she 
cannot help it. 

At ten o'clock I was on board a little 
flying boat, on my way to Jamestown. 
As I skirted along the shore, directly un- 
der the butting cliffs, they presented a 
very grand and imposing aspect, rising 
many hundred feet directly out of the 
water, and revealing every few rods the 
mouths of caverns, some wholly above 
and some partly beneath the level of the 
sea, into some of the latter of which the 
tide was surging with constant swelter 
and roar, and one of the former of which 
was pointed out as a quarantine hospital 
of other days. 

On reaching the landing-steps, I found 
myself facing a powerful battery, be- 
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tween whose guns I passed into the main 
and almost only street of the town. On 
my right were the custom-house, court- 
house, and a small hotel, all of very un- 
pretending aspect. Nearly in front, 
a little further on, was a respectably ap- 
pearing church, then undergoing repairs ; 
and on the left a little garden, by the side 
of which stood the house where Napoleon 
spent his first night on the island. Pass- 
ing up the street a little way, I found a 
number of quite substantial-looking ware- 
houses and dwellings, over which were 
floating the colors of different nations; 
for so many vessels touch here every 
year, and so many of them in distress, 
that every commercial people finds it 
necessary to sustain here a consular rep- 
resentative. The American consul, how- 
ever, is the only one in St. Helena that 
is prohibited from engaging in business; 
and this very respectable gentleman I 
found struggling to live‘on $1,500 a year ; 
twice or thrice which sum would be a 
poor compensation for an enforced resi- 
dence on this “lone barren isle.” Better 
reduce the office to that of a consular 
agency, and put it in charge of some 
trustworthy foreigner, than continue it 
on its present footing. As it is, itisa 
wonder that any competent American 
should be willing to accept the position. 
In the town there is little to see, and 
pleasant people, whose acquaintances are 
desirable, are not numerous. lt was my 
privilege, however, to make the acquaint- 
ance of one—Mrs. John Carroll, the 
widow of a former United States Consul 
—whom almost every American visitor 
at St. Helena for the last twenty years 
will recall with pleasure. Her regard 
for America approaches enthusiasm. On 
my asking, “Are there any Americans 
on the island?” she replied, pointing sig- 
nificantly to herself, “ Only one.” “ But 
were you not born on the island? and 
are you not of English blood?” I asked. 
“T have never been off the island in my 
life, save for a few days that I spent on 
an American whaleship,” was her answer, 
“and my family is wholly English. But 
my husband held a commission from the 
American government. I have heard so 
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much of that wondrous country, my 
associations with Americans have all 
been so agreeable, and my desire to visit 
the United States is so strong, that I feel 
as though I must belong to that country.” 

Mrs. Carroll was born during Napo- 
leon’s captivity. Her father’s house was 
but a short distance from Longwood, and 
was not infrequently visited by the impe- 
rial prisoner, who manifested no little in- 
terest in the young child, leading her 
about the room and over the lawn, and 
fondling her gently and affectionately. 
She, of course, was never weary of talk- 
ing to strangers of the fallen hero, and 
had many interesting things to tell of him, 
although she could not personally remem- 
ber him. But, assured of his regard for 
her in infancy, and having heard him so 
often, and for so long, the theme of con- 
versation, it was difficult to persuade her- 
self that she had not known him during 
the whole period of his imprisonment. 
Greatly to my satisfaction, she consented 
to make one of our little party into the 
country, giving us the benefit of her local 
knowledge, and helping us to see things 
from a favorable point of view. 

The next morning, at ten o'clock, our 
carriage, a heavy, lumbering vehicle, 
drawn by two sorry-looking nags, was at 
the door, The driver was mounted upon 
one of the animals, and a dark-skinned 
dirty boy was present to run beside, look 
after the drag, and open the gates. In 
going out of town we ascended “ Ladder 
Hill,” so called from a long flight of steps 
leading from the foot of Main street to 
the summit of the cliffs, where are some 
of the barracks for the troops. Of course 
it was not by the “Ladder” that we as- 
cended, but by a narrow zig-zag road cut 
out of the mountain-side, often turning 
abruptly, and very steep all the way. At 
different points, we looked down almost 
perpendicular precipices far enough to 
make our heads swim; and then glanced 
upward at huge overhanging rocks which 
seemed all ready to fall, which the weight 
of a bird, or the jar of our carriage might 
precipitate upon us, and the safe passage 
of which almost inevitably drew from us 
the sigh of relief, All the way the town 
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and anchorage were in sight; and as we 
rose higher and higher, the vessels at their 
moorings seemed to diminish in size, until, 
by the time we reached the top, they ap- 
peared like toy-ships floating in a garden 
pond. 

The ascent once accomplished, we found 
that here, as in so many other places, dis- 
tance lent enchantment to the view. The 
barracks, which seemed from the harbor 
and town neat and tasteful structures, had 
a dirty and uninviting look. The seem- 
ingly romantic little cottages, scattered 
over the slope in the rear of these bar- 
racks, turned into wretched negro huts; 
while the ground was seen to be a barren, 
rocky plain, declining rapidly toward the 
cliffs. Making our way up this plain we 
passed to the right of the singular-look- 
ing old fortalice on the crest of “ High 
Knoll,” which recalled various pictured 
castles on the Rhine. This is the highest 


fortified point on the island, being, it is 
believed, from 1,500 to 1,800 feet above 
the sea. If well appointed internally, 
and well garrisoned, it must be impreg- 
nable to any force that could be sent 


against it. 

Skirting around the base of “ High 
Knoll,” and passing Plantation House, a 
fine stone structure, and the residence of 
the Governor, we found ourselves fairly 
in the country, and on the route to Long- 
wood, To describe the road and the 
scenery in detail would be as impossible 
as unnecessary. Our course was most 
irregular and romantic—now up a sharp 
ascent, and then down a pitch equally 
abrupt—now winding along the edge of 
some fearful precipice, then through some 
green and fertile valley, and anon over 
some narrow crest whence opened in va- 
rious directions prospects of picturesque, 
and sometimes of sublime beauty. Hardly 
a square rod of level ground was any 
where seen. High hills, most of them 
barren, of reddish volcanic rock, were in- 
terspersed with deep and narrow vales, 
at the bottom of which were almost in- 
variably trickling little brooklets, and 
where smiled patches of exceedingly fer- 
tile soil. A few hill-sides afforded pas- 
turage for some small flocks and herds; 
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though St. Helena relies for its meat 
mainly upon the Cape. Nestling here 
and there in the valleys, and surrounded 
with evidences of taste and culture, were 
seen several pleasant-looking country 
houses, chief amongst which was “ Oak- 
bank,” the seat of “ His Lordship, the 
Bishop of St. Helena.” All along the 
road-side, provoking attention by its 
great luxuriance of growth and blossom, 
was the horse-shoe geranium. A more 
beautiful spectacle, however, was the con- 
siderable spaces, recurring at frequent in- 
tervals, literally covered with immense 
callas, growing spontaneously, and just 
opening wide their clear, white, bell- 
shaped blossoms, On the banks of some of 
the little streams, it is no exaggeration to 
say, were acres of these plants, so highly 
prized and so carefully cultivated with 
us, flourishing most exuberantly, and, 
with their broad green leaves and nod- 
ding plumes, presenting a sight of rare 
attractiveness. Large handfuls of these 
flowers were gathered by our footboy for 
the ladies of the party, and it would 
have been no difficult matter to have fill- 
ed our carriage with them. By the peo- 
ple of the island, as our friend told us, 
they are called yam-flowers; and by 
metonymy the same name is given to 
the fair daughters of St. Helena, “But 
would you know,” it was asked, “ why 
the ladies of the island are termed yam- 
flowers?” “Because,” was the merry 
answer to her own question, “ because 
they are said to have so long tongues and 
empty heads.” A reason this, against 
which both our gallantry and good sense 
at once protested; alleging that a far 
better explanation would be the equal 
grace and purity of the two. 

Leaving on our right the romantic val- 
ley of Sandy Bay, which is overlooked 
by “Lot,” his “ Wife,” and “ Daughters” 
—four abrupt columnar rocks from 50 to 
100 feet in height, and rounding the 
base of “ Diana’s Peak ”—we hurried on, 
and soon found ourselves at “ Hutt’s 
Gate.” This is the name of the house 
which General Bertrand and family oc- 
cupied during their sojourn at St Helena, 
and is about half a mile from Longwood. 
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It is now the parsonage of the little 
church hard by. Time pressing, we did 
not alight here, but passed on to our 
goal; our friend pointing out to us by 
the way the home of her infancy, which 
was frequently the terminusof the Em- 
peror’s walks, or rides. 

It was through a narrow gate, between 
two tumble-down stone cottages, that 
we entered upon the domain of Long- 
wood. As we approached, some dirty 
women and ragged children ran out 
with bouquets of flowers, and collections 
of mosses which they importuned us to 
buy. Putting these aside, a few more 
rods brought us to the inclosure which 
surrounds the house. Here begin the 
French possessions ; for since the acces- 
sion of Louis Napoleon to the throne, he 
has, with the consent of the British gov- 
ernment, bought the old house where his 
illustrious uncle lived and died, as also a 
little plat of ground surrounding the 
tomb. A couple of old men, one of 
whom, it was said, served there in the 
days of the Emperor, opened for us the 
gate with a respectful salutation. This 
was not done with the expectation of a 
shilling, for the French government pro- 
‘hibits the reception of fees by the ser- 
vants of the place. Slowly and thought- 
fully I walked up the well-gravelled path 
which the victor in a hundred battles had 
paged so often, But to imagine what 
his emotions were as he passed to and 
fro over the same soil, remembering how 
kings had trembled at his nod, and the 
earth had shaken at the stamp of his foot, 
and then realizing the impossibility of es- 
cape from this sea-girt iske—who could 
do that? 

The house is a very plain, unpreten- 
tious, one-story structure, near the cen- 
tre of a plateau about 1,200 feet above 
the level of the sea, It has no protec- 
tion against the south-east trade winds, 
which are constant, and sometimes vio- 
lent. Its sea prospect, however, is very 
fine; and asI paused for a moment, I 
counted no less than eight vessels making 
for the anchorage. 

We entered the house. The door was 
opened for us by the wife of the French 
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sergeant, who has the immediate charge 
of the house and grounds, She was a 
pleasant-looking Englishwoman, who 
needed only to bestow a little more at- 
tention upon her personal appearance to 
be quite attractive. She showed us 
about the premises. The first room we 
entered was the reception-room, a small, 
but not unpleasant salon, Next came 
what was, in Napoleon's time, the sitting- 
room, which is the apartment where he 
died; his bedroom having probably 
been found too small and inconvenient 
for his accommodation during his last 
sickness, 

The house, it should be observed, is in 
the form of across, The door at which 
we entered, and which was the princi- 
pal entrance, is at the foot of the cross; 
and it vas directly through the recep- 
tion-room that we entered the sitting- 
room. oth of these rooms are well 
Vg¢hted, and, if well furnished, would be 
cheerful. But 1 neither apartment was 
there a single article of furniture. In 
the one where Napoleon died, stands, up- 
on a black wooden pedestal, surrounded 
by a black wooden fence, a marble bust 
of the Emperor, crowned with laurel. 
By whom it was executed, I did not 
learn, Though the Napoleonic features 
were instantly recognizable, it struck me 
as far too thin and careworn to be a good 
likeness. But on being told that it was 
executed from a plaster cast taken after 
death, all was explained; and the pro- 
priety of such a representation in such a 
place, was at onceseen, It was the dead 
Napoleon I was looking on in the cham- 
ber where he died. Mute, uncovered, 
reverential, I stood before this silent pre- 
sentment of the man who, half a century 
ago, had crowned heads for his servants, 
and a continent for his realm. To the 
lustre of his genius, the indomitable en- 
ergy of his will, the romance of his career, 
who, standing there, when his last sigh 
was heaved, and before his marble image, 
could be insensible? Who, without any 
great stretch of imagination, could not 
hear break from those stony lips the cry 
that last fell from their fleshy prototypes, 
“téte d'armée?” Who, whatever his 
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convictions of the character and conduct 
of this marvelous soldier, could for the 
moment repress the wish that his fate 
had been other? that Waterloo had been 
a victory instead of so terrible a disaster, 
and that Napoleon had once more firmly 
seated himself upon the throne? What 
would have been the results? Continu- 
ous slaughter, as in the past? or an at- 
tempt, as some of his family would have 
us believe, to inaugurate more popular 
institutions, and a greater measure of 
freedom than France had before known, 
or has since enjoyed? Who can tell? 
Passing through the sitting-room, our 
party entered the dining-room, at the 
juncture of the three wings. This is the 
largest and gloomiest room in the house, 
having but one window, though there are 
glass doors leading to the other apart- 
ments, which help to relieve its obscurity. 
Here, as in the sitting-room, is a large 
fire-place, use for which is said to have 
often occurred, notwithstanding the island 
is so far within the tropics. To the left 
of the dining-room, and opening out of 
it, is a small room which was the Biblio- 
théque. On the right was a similar one, 
used as a study or writing-room, while 
beyond the latter was the Emperor's bed- 
chamber, a small apartment about twelve 
feet square. Opening out of this, on the 
side, was his bath-room; while back of 
this was the billiard-room and some offices. 
Such is a general description of the 
main building. In the rear of it is a 
small, unsightly structure, now occupied 
by the sergeant and his family, and 
which was then used by Napoleon’s ser- 
vants. It is well known that after the 
Emperor’s death the house fell into decay ; 
and for a long time presented an aspect 
which visitors, and especially Frenchmen, 
denounced as extremely disgraceful to 
the British government. The room where 
Napoleon breathed his last was used as a 
cow-stable and store-room for farm im- 
plements. Besides, the whole house was 
disfigured with autographs, and scrawls, 
and gashes from visitors of every nation 
on earth. In explanation, it is said that 
the property was never owned by the 
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English government; only hired. When, 
therefore, its occupancy reverted to its 
owners, it was very naturally put to the 
most remunerative use, It could hardly 
be expected that a private individual, and 
he an Englishman, would refrain from 
devoting his house to the most profitable 
purpose out of tender respect to his 
country’s bitterest foe. But, as before 
stated, it has since been purchased by the 
present Emperor, and is now reckoned 
as a part of les domaines privées of his 
Majesty. When bought, the work of 
restoring it to exactly its former condi- 
tion was at once begun; and so scrupu- 
lous were the officers intrusted with this 
work, that they had manufactured in 
France precisely such paper as covered 
the walls of the different apartments 
half a century ago—scraps of the origi- 
nal having been preserved by some of 
the inhabitants of Jamestown. The pres- 
ent appearance of the house, therefore, 
isin good taste. Everything is as it was, 
save furniture, of which there is none, 
There is no ostentation or display. The 
only suggestive thing which the French 
have added to the place is the marble 
bust before mentioned. But what need 
to add aught, when all is of itself sosug- 
gestive. 

Having entered my name in the Reg- 
ister, and sent a note to the Commandant 
requesting permission to gather a few 
geraniums from the tomb, I walked out 
to the rear of the house. There was 
nothing there of interest save the little fish- 
pond, now dry, on the banks of which 
the Emperor used sometimes to sit and 
amuse himself with taking, and then 
throwing back into the water, its finny 
inhabitants. On the edge of this little 
pond my St. Helena friend gathered some 
delicate forget-me-nots, and everlastings, 
and presented them to me with the re- 
quest that they might be accepted as 
gathered on the banks of Napoleon’s fish- 
pond by a lady whom, when a child, he 
had many a time held in hisarms. Here 
too, the bleakness of the aspect impressed 
me as it had not done before, deepening 
the conviction that if it were really ne- 
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cessary, as possibly it was, for the British 
goverument to hold Napoleon a prisoner, 
amore cheerful place than St. Helena, 
and a more cheerful point on the island 
than Longwood, might have been selected 
for this purpose. Butitis quite probable 
that the said government/was not greatly 
intent on rendering his captivity as lit- 
tle irksome as possible. There are too 
many evidences that it was quite willing 
he should feel his chains press heavily. 
This we may conclude, without admitting 
the justice of the petulant and angry 
complaints that Napoleon and his site 
constantly indulged themselves in making. 
It would be natural, considering the re- 
lations of the parties—it is manifest from 
the statements of both—that the prisoner 
and his jailors were alike at fault. No 
man, probably, was ever held in captivity 
in a manner that met his entire approba- 
tion. Had there been a little more con- 
cession on both sides, the last days of the 


’ illustrious exile would have been serener, 


and the reputation of the British govern- 
ment, and especially of its representative, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, would have been 
brighter. 

One of the chief causes of Napoleon’s 
complaints was the’ insufficiency of his 
accommodations, and of the amount al- 
lowed for his maintenance. It is said 
that at one time he broke up a quantity 
of plate, and sent it to Europe for sale, in 
order to supply himself with the needed 
comforts. If so, the act has somewhat of a 
theatrical appearance, its real object being 
to excite odium against his jailors, The 
allowance of the British government was 
no less than £12,000 per annum, which 
would seem to be a very comfortable in- 
come for St. Helena. To remedy the dif- 
ficulty in regard to the house, which the 
English authorities seemed to feel was 
not altogether groundless, a new house 
was built. But, owing to a variety of 
circumstances, perhaps in part to the un- 
happy relations between Sir Hudson 
Lowe and the prisoner, the house was 
not completed until about the time of 
Napoleon’s death. It is said that he never 
entered it, and that he declared he never 
would enter it; owing to his irritation at 

Vou. VIL—28 


the long delay in finishing it. This house 
—a large, one-story building, about fifty 
rods from the old house—is now occu- 
pied by the Baron Guathier de Rouge- 
mont, the commandant of the shrines, an 
old Napoleonic soldier. I did not pay 
my personal respects to the Baron, who, 
however, was good enough, on the recep- 
tion of my note, to authorize the guard- 
ian of the tomb to pluck for me some of 
the flowers growing within the sacred 
inclosure; with which authorization I 
turned slowly away from Longwood, and 
began my return to town, via the tomb. 

This is at a considerable distance from 
the house, three-fourths of a mile perhaps, 
by an air-line, and nearly twice as far by 
the carriage-way. It is at the bottom of 
a valley, around the head and along the 
side of which I was obliged to pass for 
some distance, before beginning to descend. 
The road lay along the brink of a preci- 
pice, down which whoso should fall 
would be hurled to certain destruction. 
A footpath leads from the carriage-way 
to the tomb, Entering the inclosure, I 
passed under a large pine tree, and found 
myself in a small grassy plat, in the cen- 
tre of which, surrounded by an iron fence, 
was the world-famous vault. Itisasim- 
ple chamber, dug in the earth and walled 
up, and covered with a broad marble slab. 
There is no inscription, and probably 
never was any; for the French would not 
put on it what they could, and could not 
what they would. Dumas tells the story 
that when the friends and servants of the 
Emperor were about to deposit the body 
in the tomb, they were proceeding to at- 
tach to the coffin a silver plate bearing 
the following: 

Napoleon, 
Né @ Ajaccio, le 15 aoat 1769 ; 

Mort a Ste. Héléne, le 5 mai 1821; 
when Sir Hudson Lowe stepped forward 
“et déclara, au nom du son gouvernement, 
que lou ne powvait mettre sur la tombe 
d' autre inscription que celle-ci, 

Le General Bonaparte.” 

On my asking the venerable William 
Carroll, of Jamestown, who was present 
on the occasion, if he saw or heard any- 
thing of the kind, his reply was amost em- 
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phatic negative, and that Dumas’ state- 
ment must be an entire fabrication. Per- 
sistent as the English government was in 
refusing to admit Napoleon’s claim to the 
Imperial title, the story that it should 
have so interfered to wound the sensi- 
bilities of the living, if not to insult the 
memory of the dead, is too incredible to 
be accepted without the strongest evi- 
dence. It was much easier to believe 
that Dumas was following his customary 
vocation, and drew on his imagination 
for his facts. 

The traditional willows still bend over 
the. tomb, though they were not in leaf 
at the time of my visit. Around the 
inclosure also is a row of cypress trees, 
from which, in addition to the geraniums 
from the grave, the guardian broke me 
several branches, on seeing Baron Rouge- 
mont’s note. On the western side of the 
inclosure is the famous spring which con- 
stituted one of the great attractions of 
the spot to the illustriousexile. It is said 
that he was the original discoverer of this 
spring; and it is certain that he was so 
fond of its water that he caused his table 
to be regularly supplied with it. Often 
did he resort thither, slake his thirst from 
its crystal wave, and sit under the neigh- 
boring trees to rest, to read, and to muse. 
It was from his peculiar partiality 
for the spot that he selected it for his 
grave; and here for twenty years rest- 
ed his mortal remains. The tomb is 
understood to be now in precisely the 
same condition as when it was tenanted 
by the body. 

Of the removal of the remains, in 1841, 
on board the French frigate La Belle Poule, 
under the command of Prince de Join- 
ville; of their transfereiice to the Hotel des 
Invalides ; and of the imposing ceremonies 
which attended both their embarkation 
and their debarkation, there is no occasion 
to speak here. Suffice it to say that they 
were of a most impressive character. But 
how much this return of Napoleon’s life- 
less form to the banks of the Seine con- 
tributed to disgust his countrymen with 
the government of Louis Philippe, and 
prepare the way for the Second Empire, 
I will leave to others to discuss. That its 
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influence in this direction was very con- 
siderable there can be no doubt. 

After lingering, gazing, meditating upon 
the scene and its associations, I once more 
recorded my name in the inevitable Reg- 
ister, and then slowly and pensively 
wended my way back to the waiting car- 
riage. A rapid ride, over a rapidly de- 
scending road, brought our party into 
town again about three o'clock; the ex- 
cursion having occupied about five hours, 
On the way we passed the “‘Briars,” where 
the Emperor spent a few weeks imme- 
diately after his arrival, and whilst Long- 
wood was undergoing some repairs. It 
is said that Napoleon rode out to Long- 
wood the day after landing; that on going 
thither he observed, and was pleased with 
the appearance of, the “ Briars;” that he 
was averse to returning to town because 
of the annoyance he had received from 
the populace; and that, on his return from 
the country, he requested permission of 
Mr. Balcombe, the then proprietor, to ' 
occupy a small pavilion near the house 
for a little time. Permission was accord- 
ed, and everything in Mr. Balcombe's 
power to render his guest comfortable was 
done. But there was only a single room 
in the building, where the warrior’s camp- 
bed was set up, and which for a few days 
served as salon, chambre d coucher, salle d 
manger, and cuisine, all in one. Soon 
however, a marquee, of two apartments, 
was pitched, which afforded a little more 
accommodation: and in these narrow 
quarters the Emperor spent about seven 
weeks. He never visited Jamestown 4 
second time ; whether because he would 
not, or was not permitted to, does not 
clearly appear. The “ Briars,” as well as 
the estate of Longwood—excepting that 
part of the latter owned by Louis Napo- 
leon—is now the property of a Mr. Solo- 
mon, a gentleman of the island of most 
kindly and hospitable disposition. 

Four o'clock found me, with the mas- 
ter of our vessel and his good wife, on the 
landing-steps ready to re-embark, A 
little before sunset, after a sharp row, we 
were all on board once more; yards were 
squared, and the ship’s course shaped for 
dear old Boston. With an earnest prayer 
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for favoring winds I laid my head on my 
pillow that night, The next morning, 
though there was a pleasant picture of St. 
Helena in the halls of memory, there was 


visible to the natural eye only the same 
wild waste of waters to which I had been 
so long accustomed. 


THE RELIGION OF JAPAN, 


Tue religion of the Japanese Empire is 
of a mixed character, formed by the amal- 
gamation, at various periods of their 
history, of three distinct faiths, viz. 
Shinto, Confucian, and Buddhist. The 
first of these only, is of purely national 
origin, the two latter being of foreign im- 
portation and adoption. The Shinto faith 
was the only faith of the Japanese for 
several centuries; it is peculiar to them, 
and is less understood than the Confucian 
and Buddhist doctrines of the Hindoos 
and Chinese. That it is indigenous, and 
had its origin with the Japanese, as a race, 
is proved by its antiquity, and coexis- 
tence with their account of the creation. 
To throw light on the leading points of 
the Shinto faith, it will be necessary to 
make an extract from their mytholgical 
history. 

In the beginning the earth was a mass 
of matter, compared by them to an egg, 
the germ or vivifying power of which, 
wasa spirit or Shin. After areign of un- 
numbered ages, this Shin was successively 
followed by four others, which completed 
the first. periods of the creation. The 
second era, is inauguration by the appear- 
ance of a pair, whose position was that, 
apparently, of demi-gods, Seven dynas- 
ties of these followed, embracing a period 
of many thousand years, during which 
time the earth was becoming fitted for the 
abode of mortals, With the birth of a 
female child, called Tin-shio-dai-gin, or 
Daughter of Heaven, commenced the 
third period. The spirits of the first, 
demi-gods of the second, and god-wo- 
man of the third era, constitute the deities 
Rami, or Shins of the primeval religion of 
Japan, and hence the name Shinto as ap- 
plied to all those who adhere to the faith 
of their ancestors. Of all the deities of 
the Shintos, none holds so prominent a 
place in the various forms of worship as 


Tin-shio-dai-gin. She is the patron god- 
dess of the race, and the long line of 
spiritual emperors are, by all sects, claimed 
to be her lineal descendants, In this ac- 
count we find the key to that national pride 
and independence which the Japanese 
have always displayed, in maintaining that 
whatever may be the origin of the other 
races who inhabit the earth, they, at least, 
are no offshoot from any of them, but 
have a distinct origin from the gods. The 
true Shinto holds in great abhorrence the 
Buddhistic adulterations of their great 
principles, and regard their observances 
as only fit for women and fools. He ac- 
knowledges allegiance to no gods but 
those from which his race sprung, and 
these he regards as having absolute con- 
trol over the country which they gave 
them to inhabit, and all its productions, 
either by sea or land, thus regulating the 
misery and happiness of its inhabitants. 
His ideas of a future state, and the im- 
mortality of the soul, are exceedingly ob- 
scure. He believes there are nine heavens, 
located in various parts of the universe, 
and has a vague idea that the future state 
of happiness, (if such there be) in one of 
these nine heavens, will depend upon 
purity of life and heart in this world, Of 
future and eternal punishment he has no 
belief, As a rule, however, the Shintos 
occupy themselves with little beyond the 
affairs of this life. Their prayers are not 
so much to be delivered from evil as to be 
made the recipients of whatever may lead 
to their happiness, This arises from their 
belief, that light and purity, joy and hap- 
piness, are of the Shins, and consequent- 
ly they abhor darkness, impurity, and 
grief. While the rival doctrine of Buddha 
teaches that sorrow is inseparable from 
existence, and that their only escape is by 
annihilation, that of the Shinto directs 
the attention to the bright side of life, 
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and their worshipers deem themselves 
unfit for their adoration when unclean 
from any cause, or borne down by sor- 
row or affliction. While mourning for 
the death of friends, they abstain from 
all religious worship and ceremonies. 
The religious observances of this sect 
are comparatively few andsimple. They 
consist in prayers and prostrations, giving 
of alms, and avoidance of all impurities 
both of the heart and of the external 
senses, viz., that which the eye may see, 
ear hear, or hands touch. Added to 
these, are festivals, of which there are 
three in each month, besides greater ones 
distributed throughout the year, and con- 
tinuing often for several days. During 
these fétes, feasting instead of fasting, the 
gay, holiday dress, is the order, and con- 
certs, spectacles, and theatrical perform- 
ances, form the leading feature. The 
most important of the religious rites, is 
the making of pilgrimages. This custom 
is not confined, however, to the Shinto ad- 
herents but is characteristic of all the relig- 
ions in Japan. The most meritorious of 
these pilgrimages, and one which all who 
are truly faithful must make atleast once 
during their life, is that of I-shi. This 
Japanese Mecca owes its celebrity and 
sacredness to the fact of its being ac- 


credited in the ancient records of these T¥o-ri-i. 


people, as the birthplace of the goddess 
Tin-shio-dai-gin. Though pilgrimages 
are constantly made to this spot, the 
great one occurs only at the completion 
of a sixty years’ cycle. No stately edi- 
fice or gilded temple, is found here, as a 
receptacle for the spirit of so sacred a 
personage as the mother of their race, but 
a simple wooden structure, empty and 
devoid of ornament, with the exception 
of a mirror of polished metal and a pe- 
culiarly cut piece of paper, of doubtful 
signification. No picture, or image of 
the goddess is to be seen. 

The place of worship of the Shintos is 
called a Miya, and are all after the same 
general model. In addition to the Mi- 
yas erected to the gods, originally men- 
tioned, many others*have been founded to 
the spirits of those who liave been canon- 
ized and transferred from an earthly to a 
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heavenly abode at different periods of the 
nation’s history, so that at present, every 
trade, occupation and profession, may be 
said to have its patron god. The soldier 
finds his‘in the son of a female Mikado, 
who gave him birth, immediately after 
her return from a successful war in Corea, 
Though, at first, many of these minor 
gods ma; have been looked upon as 
merely benefactors to whose memory a 
Miya was erected, asin the days of the an- 
cient Romans; gradually, however, they 
became invested with godly attributes, 
and the little monumental shrines looked 
upon as the receptacle of their departed 
spirit. 

These miyas, and in general all temples 
and religious establishments, are situated 
in the most attractive and picturesque 
spots that the country affords. In the 
vicinity of cities and towns, scarcely an 
eminence or point commanding a fine and 
extensive view of the surrounding coun- 
try, is without its shrines, dedicated to the 
Shinto deities. The approach to the prin- 
cipal miyas is by avenues, lined with 
trees, and if the temple is situated on high 
ground, the sides are terraced, and the 
terraces connected by neatly cut stone 
steps. At the entrance of these sacred 
spots is a kind of gateway, or arch, called 
This is exceedingly simple in 
construction, consisting of two columns 
or pillars 18 to 20 feet high, connected at 
the top by two cross-bars, the upper one 
being slightly curved. In the center isa 
square tablet of stone on which is cut and 
gilded the name of the deity to whom the 
miya is dedicated. The most stately and 
imposing of these gateways that I ever 
saw, was erected by a noted courtesan of 
the neighboring town, whose name was cut 
on one of the solid granite columns. A 
stone lantern, and a basin, also of stone, 
containing water for the purification of the 
worshipers, are at the entrance of the 
miya. The structure itself is slightly 
elevated above the ground, usually square 
in form, surrounded by a piazza, and sur- 
mounted by a heavy overhanging roof. 
It is iriclosed on three sides, and guarded 
in front by a grated door, which is always 
kept closed. Inside they are empty, some 
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only containing the mirror and cut paper. 
Suspended over the doors of some of the 
larger miyas, is a large gong, before which 
hangs arope, extending down within easy 
reach of the worshipers. On ascending 
the steps to the piazza, this rope is seized, 
and with a waving motion, is made to 
strike the gong, for the purpose of rousing 
the deity from his slumbers and notifying 
him that one of his devotees waits to pay 
him homage. An enormous box, with a 
grated top, is on this piazza, to receive the 
alms of the worshipers. The money thus 
collected is appropriated to keep the tem- 
ple and surroundings in repair. On each 
side of the door is a tablet, upon which 
are inscribed the names of those who con- 
tributed toward the erection of the miya. 
To the smaller miyas, no priests are con- 
nected, the care of them being intrusted 
to a body of lay members or trustees. The 
priests attached to the larger ones attend 
to all pertaining to them, but their per- 
quisites are small, as they sell no prayers 
for the souls of the departed and have no 
burials, which constitutes the principal 
source of livelihood of the Buddhist 
priests. These miyas are not always 
solitary, for in certain sacred localities, as 
at I-shi, there are dozens of various sizes, 
dedicated to minor*Rami, so that they 
have the appearance of cities of shrines. 
At the great miya of Tin-shio-da-gin, no 
admixture with the Buddhist faith is per- 
mitted, no priest or follower of this rival 
sect is allowed to visit it in any other 
capacity than that of mere laymen. The 
long and peculiar dress of the Buddhist 
order must be laid aside, and the shaven 
head covered with a wig, to prevent any 
appearance indicative of their true calling. 
For the convenience of Buddhist visitors, 
the neighboring village, and the avenues 
leading to the place, are bountifully sup- 
plied with shops, where the requisite cos- 
tume can be bought or hired. On great 
festive occasions, the avenues leading to 
this miya are thronged with men, women, 
and children. Those of the latter coming 
from long distances are hospitably enter- 
tained at night at the various inns on the 
roads, and in the morning sent on their 
way with cheerful words of encourage- 
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ment from the liberal host. While on a 
pilgrimage, extreme humiliation and ab- 
stemiousness, together with a scrupulous 
avoidance of all that might be impure or 
unclean, is enjoined. Having, however; 
fulfilled their vows, the reaction begins, 
and indulgence in all kinds of excesses 
marks the whole course of their retracing 
steps. 

Previous to the year 285 a.p. no mate- 
rial change in the primitive religion of 
the Japanese had been effected by their 
Chinese neighbors. At that period, how- 
ever, one Wani, an attaché of the consort 
of his celestial Majesty, and an ardent 
disciple of Confucius, under pretext of 
searching for a medicine to cure a pain- 
ful disease, from which his emperor was 
suffering, but in reality to escape his 
tyranny, gained permission to visit Japan. 
He was received with distinction by the 
Mikado, and took up his residence at the 
capital, The Japanese, with character- 
istic impulsiveness, immediately inquired 
into and investigated the, to them, new 
doctrines of the Chinese teacher, and 
soon the Mikado himself became a con- 
vert. The court was not long in follow- 
ing his example, and for a brief period it 
became the rule of action in all things. 
So rigid and scrupulous did they become, 
in carrying out to the letter the tenets 
and precepts of the celebrated Oriental 
moralist and lawgiver Confucius, that it 
led in some cases to serious inconven- 
ience and even fatal results. It is re- 
lated, that during this period the Mikado 
died. Two of the imperial family had 
nearly equal claims to the throne, and 
both were strongly supported, but here 
an unexpected and novel difficulty pre- 
sented itself. They were both thoroughly 
imbued with the precepts of Confucius, 
one of which requires that when the 
right to a thing or place is a disputed 
one, each must refuse it, out of deference 
to the other. After three years of delay 
and embarrassment, during which the 
throne remained unoccupied, one of the 
heirs voluntarily put an end to his life, 
which settled the question, Another in- 
cident is told, which, although not serious 
in its result, was quite embarrassing to 
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the parties concerned. An immense and 
very rare fish was sent as a present to 
one of the princes, but by mistake was 
carried to the residence of another; he, 
perceiving the error, sent it to its ad- 
dress, This prince, learning of the mis- 
take, sent the fish ‘to the first recipient, 
who again sent it back, and so they kept 
it going back and forth, until decomposi- 
tion decided the point for them. 

To the Confucian faith, no decided hos- 
tility seems to have been felt by the 
Shintos. This may be easily understood 
from the fact that it introduced no new 
duties, to supersede the ‘Ramies of their 
own religion. No apostasy in reality was 
attempted, it only simply enlarged and 
improved that portion of their own belief 
which was devoted especially to the 
purification of the heart, and regulation 
of the life and conduct in accordance 
with moral laws. 

The introduction of Buddhism and its 
final adoption by the Mikado and a 
great mass of the people of this country 
was, on the contrary, attended with many 
and protracted difficulties. 


—— The date at which this took place, and 


the attending circumstances of the event, 
we find given with much precision and 
considerable detail in the national records. 
In 512 a.v., the peninsula of Corea was 
visited by terrible famine. In the uni- 
versal distress, the seed usually reserved 
for the ensuing crop was consumed, and 
the land consequently without means of 
reproducing the necessaries of life. The 
Mikado hearing of this, sent to the Core- 
ans several thousand bushels of wheat 
as seed. As an expression of gratitude 
for this imperial munificence, the afflicted 
people sent an embassy to the Mikado, 
with the most costly and precious relic 
their country possessed, viz., a golden 
image of Buddha, which had been brought 
from India, the birthplace of the sacred 
person it represented. Accompanying 
them was a corps of missionaries and 
teachers, with books and all the parapher- 
nalia of Buddhistic worship. Ro-re-tin- 
na, of the 32nd dynasty, was on the 
throne, and he immediately called a 
council of state to deliberate and decide 
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upon the propriety of accepting so novel 
a return for his wheat. These delibera- 
tions amounted to this—if two such an- 
cient and great nations as India and 
China have adopted the religion and 
worship of Buddha, is it not consistent 
for us to give the subject at least our 
earnest consideration, At the close of 
the conference a division of opinion was 
found to exist—Inama and Moria, the 
two principal ministers’ of his majesty, 
taking opposite sides, An earnest appeal 
from Moria in favor of their national re- 
ligion and the gross and wicked heresy 
of abandoning the creators of their coun- 
try and progenitors of their race, carried 
the council, and Inama was told that if he 
wished to adopt the foreign faith, he 
could do so, but it could not become 
the religion of the court or country. 
Upon this, he took the golden Buddha, 
built a temple, and placing it upon the 
altar, instituted for the first time idola- 
trous worship in Japan, Being a thorough 
convert to Buddhism, his zeal for its 
establishment only increased with oppo- 
sition. Having a great influence at court 
he at once began to use it to strengthen 
his position and overthrow his opponents. 
Unscrupulous as to the means, he resorted 
at first to the dagger of the assassin, and 
lastly to the massacre of hundreds who 
opposed his work of apostasy, among 
whom was Mana. By these means, and 
intrigues at court, he succeeded after sev- 
eral years of incessant effort, in placing 
on the throne a Mikado who had been 
imbued with the Buddhist faith. The 
zeal of this Mikado was quite equal to 
that of Inama’s; but he soon abdicated 
the throne, took the priestly robes, and 
devoted his life, revenue, and influence 
to the building up- of the faith of his 
adoption. During his reign, and through 
his labors, the number of temples erected 
to the worship of Buddha amounted to 
46, the priests to 816, and the nuns to 
569. 

This was the condition of Buddhism 
in Japan in 624 a.pv., or 72 years after 
the presentation of the golden Buddha 
by the Coreans, From that time forward 
the worship of the great mass of the 
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Japanese may be considered as essentially 
Buddhist, nothing having arisen to check 
in any way its steady advance, until the 
country was discovered by the Portu- 
guese, and the Jesuits and Franciscan 
monks entered upon their missionary 
labors, in the year 1549. Of the rise, 
progress and fall of Roman Catholicism 
in Japan, we do not propose to write, as 
it is already well known. 

Up to the opening of the country by 
the Portuguese, we find no account of the 
union of Church and State. The for- 
mation of the now existing system of 
belief, commenced with the present dy- 
nasty of Youg-en-sama, a.p. 1604, About 
this time an imperial edict was promul- 
gated, making it obligatory upon every 
subject to register himself in some tem- 
ple as a Buddhist. This edict was not 
prompted by any religious ardor on the 
part of Youg-en-sama, but was a political 
measure to strengthen his own position and 
secure the Tycoonate to his descendants, 
He had already either subdued the feu- 
dal Princes, or satisfied them with terri- 
torial aggrandizement, and now wished, 
by this law, to destroy the only element 
which opposed itself to his power, in the 
influence and zeal of the Spanish and 
Portuguese missionaries. To still more 
effectually crush this rising power, he 
deputized and supported by the State, 
the Buddhist priesthood, as the especial 
agents for the extermination of their 
Catholic rivals, whose success was al- 
ready exciting to the highest degree 
their alarm and hatred, It was impos- 
sible to escape this registration law, as 
any one who neglected or refused com- 
pliance drew upon himself the suspicion 
of being a Jesuit proselyte, and the pen- 
alty for this was not only death to the 
person offending, but to his entire family 
and kindred. Neither was an unregis- 
tered person allowed a decent burial. 

These laws, though made over 200 
yearsago, are still enforced, The register 
is as follows:—A declaration of name, 
age, and number of children, and that he 
isnota Christian, This must be renewed 
every year, and in case of change of resi- 
dence, a certificate or letter must be pre- 
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sented at the nearest temple to the new 
abode. In addition to the stimulus thus 
given to the hatred of the priesthood to- 
ward the Romish faith, a reward of 200 
rio (about $300) was, and is still offered 
by the government for the detection of 
any native professing Christianity. 
While all these laws were apparently 
made for the destruction of Christianity, 
great power and influence was given to 
the priests, by means of which they were 
enabled to enforce the observance and 
recognition of all the forms of Buddhism, 
making it the only faith, from which the 
Shinto and Confucian, as well as the 
Christian, had no escape. The Mikado, in 
speech and appearance, still holds his title 
and rank as the head of the nation, though 
his power was nominal, compared with 
the strong mind and the everywhere vic- 
torious army of Youg-en-sama. To con- 
tent the Mikado with his empty title, and 
to keep him and his court occupied and 
amused, so that they could not interfere 
with Youg-en-sama’s management of the 
affairs of state, was at this time a mo- 
mentous question. Considerable tracts 
of land, which had come into the posses- 
sion of Youg-en-sama through conquest, 
were given as endowments to temples in 
various parts of the empire. These rich 
livings were then apportioned to members 
of the Mikado family, who consequently 
became firm supporters of the dynasty. 
Miaco, the capital of the Mikado, became 
the Rome of Japan, and the Mikado him- 
self the pope. The liberal endowments 
to the temples and monasteries by the 
Tycoon having satisfied the jealousy of 
the church to his rising power, it quietly 
submitted to recognize the Mikado as the 
head of the Buddhist faith, and made him 
a spiritual emperor, reducing him to rank 
without a surplus revenue, title without 
temporal power. Thus the Mikado is not 
only the head of the Buddhist faith in 
Japan, but the living representative of the 
Shinto hierarchy, as the lineal descendant 
of the mother of the race, Tin-shio-dai- 
gin. Thousands of the 4ristocratic and 
privileged classes, though complying with 
the requirements of the law, despise the 
belief that has not its origin in their own 
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ancestors. The Tycoon himself, while 
affording support and protection to Bud- 
dhism, bows before the shrines and miyas 
dedicated to Shinto divinities, and either 
goes himself or sends his deputy on the 
usual pilgrimage to I-shi. To keep in 
proper bounds the now powerful priest- 
hood, both the Mikado and Tycoon or- 
dered that no new temples should be 
erected or societies formed, without per- 
mission fromthe government. They were 
permitted, however, to repdir old and 
build new ones on the old sites. 

For 200 years Buddhism has made no 
material progress, and on the opening of 
the country to foreign intercourse, in 
July, 1859, we found it essentially the 
same as it was when first made the na- 
tional religion. 

In Japan, as in China, the Buddhists 
are not united, but divided into a num- 
ber of sects. We found in reality twelve 
of these divisions, though eight are usu- 
ally given. Most of them had their origin 
in China, and were introduced by mis- 
sionaries from that country, or by Japa- 
nese, on their return from pilgrimages to 
the celestial empire. Each sect has its 
temples, priests, and members, The most 
important of them, is the Yo-do; it has 
the greatest number of temples, the most 
numerous attendance, and was the most 
richly endowed by Youg-en-sama. An off- 
shoot from this, called I-Rio, is distin- 
guished by the priests ignoring celibacy, 
eating fish and game, and living like lay- 
men—the only distinctive mark of their 
office being the shaven head. The Mi- 
kado recognizes more especially four of 
these sects, Ri-sin-shien, Shin-yong- 
shien, Ten-shien, and Ho-so-shien, though 
the head of them all, as the pope, is of 
the various orders of friars, monks, and 
Jesuits, These sects have also titles, 
not unlike those that have existed at var- 
ious periods among the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, and Jesuits of the Romish 
Church. Asthe priests possess no tempo- 
ral power, and the civil government never 
listens to appeals for interference in the 
disputes which arise among the rival or- 
ders, they are obliged to content them- 
selves with tongue and pen battle, and a 
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veritable persecution, as far as we can 
learn, has never occurred. When difficul- 
ties arise requiring civil interference, they 
are not referred to the Mikado, but to Gi- 
shia, buignio, or minister of temples, who 
is one of the emperor’s cabinet, and by 
him adjusted. 

As a class the priests are ignorant, big- 
oted, lazy, and licentious. Their ranks are 
mostly replenished from the lower classes, 
Few of noble birth or position, at the 
present day, ever take the robe, unless to 
be the head of an endowed temple. Phy- 
sically and mentally they are below the 
general average of Japanese. It is a com- 
mon saying among the people, when they 
have a son particularly feeble in body, or 
dull of intellect, “we must make a priest 
of him.” Also if a child commits some 
act, before reaching years of discre- 
tion, which, if older, would submit him 
to a death penalty, his parents can pro- 
pitiate for his sin by making him a priest. 
As a class, they are not respected by their 
own people, and only tolerated as a neces- 
sary evil. Their exceeding bigotry makes 
them slow to improve by contact with 
Western intelligence, and they make up 
one of the great conservative parties that 
have kept the empire closed so long 
against foreign intercourse and adoption 
of intelligent and progressive ideas. 

The Yama-bgshi or mountain priests, 
are really beggars by profession. The 
head of their order resides at Miaco, and 
to him is given at regular intervals a por- 
tion of the money collected by the vari- 
ous members, and in return, he bestows 
on them certain titles, which are only re- 
spected among themselves. According to 
the precepts and practice of the founders of 
this order, they should spend their time 
in mountainous passes, and climbing high 
and precipitous steeps, by way of morti- 
fication to the flesh, but in reality they 
are most frequently seen on the crowded 
thoroughfares of cities, and along the pub- 
lic roads, They have no temples, but go 
from place to place, often followed by a 
bastard family. They wear two swords, 
along and short one, to protect themselves 
from the robbers, who invest the moun- 
tainousregions. Supported on their back 
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by means of straps passing around the 
shoulders, is a frame-work containing 
lacquer trays, in which they carry their 
worldly possessions. In one hand he car- 
ries a staff surmounted by a bunch of iron 
rings, with which he keeps up an inces- 
sant jingle. In the other is a lacquered 
cup, for the reception of alms, and pay for 
the various exercises of his profession, 
among which is fortune telling, interpre- 
tation of dreams, predictions, curing of 
serious maladies, driving away evil spirits, 
and many other similar feats. In the per- 
formance of some of these branches he 
makes use of a second person, who being 
acted upon by him, is enabled to answer 
all questions put to them. Some carry 
with them love powders and paper charms, 
which when swallowed secures the indi- 
vidual against misfortune, accident, and 
disease. When not employed in any of 
his numerous callings, he will stand at 
the door of the house, count his rosary, 
and repeat, in a rough voice, prayers for 
the benefit of the inmates. Another or- 
der of these mendicant priests wear a 
plain citizen’s dress, the head is uncov- 
ered, and the hair permitted to grow, 
their principal occupation is singing or 
chanting love songs, and reciting roman- 
tic adventures, keeping time with iron 
rings attached to astick. In pertinacity, 
these priests fairly cast our organ-grinders 
into the shade; they never leave without 
pay, but this is not a great tax, as a single 
coin, of the 48th part of a cent in value, 
will purchase their departure. I have 
met a few priests, who had been educated 
for their calling, who were intelligent and 
liberal-minded. One of this class came to 
me every day for some time, to study as- 
tronomy, and finished by copying my al- 
manac almost entire, especially that por- 
tion devoted to eclipses of the sun and 
moon. Another was with me some time, 
studying photography. This science is 
one of very great mystery to many Jap- 
anese, and gives birth to some very 
amusing scenes. One day I was called 
upon by a priest, of the most ignorant 
and superstitious class, who informed me, 
that he had been told by a brother priest, 
who had returned from a visit to a foreign 
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town, that he had witnessed a most won- 
derful performance: that a man by looking 
at another, through a box with a tube in 
it could steal the other's soul, an impres- 
sion of which he would afterward show 
you, on a piece of glass, and further, that 
the person from whom this vital principle 
was taken, would pine away anddie. This, 
he said, was more than he could believe, 
and that one of his objects in coming from 
Yeddo to the foreign settlements, was to 
see and prove for himself the absurdity 
of his friend's statements. Accordingly 
I took him to the photographic gallery of 
a friend, and fortunately, at the time of 
our arrival, a gentleman was having his 
likeness taken. I told the priest to ex- 
amine carefully the features of the sitter; 
and also to note closely all that was done. 
He carefully followed my directions, and 
when the impression was shown him, 
fairly shook with fear and astonishment. 
The operator’s adjusting of the instru- 
ment, looking in the box with his head 
covered with black cloth, the sliding and 
removing of the plates, and lastly, the 
mysterious manner of completing the 
operation in a dark room, entirely over- 
came him, and when at last he could find 
words to express himself, he declared 
that he fully believed all his friend had 
told him. I endeavored to reason with 
him, and persuade him to have his own 
likeness taken, but with no success, as he 
stoutly maintained that he would not part 
yet with his soul. 

The Buddhist priests are not permitted 
to eat either fish or flesh, which may ac- 
count for their general sickly appearance. 
But their scruples on this respect are easily 
overcome, and I never found any difficulty 
in inducing them to eat beef, if I only 
called it medicine. I am satisfied that 
were religious scruples the only barrier to 
the eating of animal food by the Japa- 
nese, it would soon become quite general, 
Indeed the only meat which the people 
now deny themselves, is beef, and this is 
on account of a civil statute against it, on 
the ground that the ox and cow are use- 
ful as beasts of burden, and their destruc- 
tion for food would raise their value so as 
to place them beyond the means of poor 
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and small landed proprietors. At one 
period an exception was made to this law, 
in favor of an animal used as a sacrifice 
ata religious festival. On such occasions 
care was taken that as little as possible 
should be sacrificed, in view of the feast 
at the close of the ceremony at which the 
flesh of the barbecued animal constituted 
the principal delicacy. The means of 
getting around this statute and gratifying 
quite a natural taste for good roast beef, 
became, finally, so very frequent, that the 
government withdrew this privilege, and 
for a long time beef has been unknown. 
It would be inconsistent with all we know 
of Buddhism to suppose that this sacri- 
fice was made at the celebration of any 
of its festivals, but as there is nothing in 
the Shinto belief opposed to the eating of 
flesh, such sacrifices must have been con- 
fined to its adherents, At Miaco, there 
is a kind of market, just on the outskirts 
of the city, where beef is sold by stealth ; 
though evidently winked at by govern- 
ment; those who buy it say it is for medi- 
cine, and thus quiet their conscience. 

From the very first Buddhism attached 
to itself, as a part of its system, convents 
or asylums for the reception of females as 
nuns. By the payment of certain sums 
at once, or in yearly installments, women 
can secure to themselves an asylum for 
life. In the country the amount necessary 
is quite small. Those who may wish to 
enter, but are without means, are admitted 
as servants, Ladies of rank who fall into 
disgrace, by way of atonement, frequently 
retire to some secluded temple where they 
pass acertain number of years as nuns,after 
which they may return to their family. 
It is only in large cities, and especially in 
Miaco, that separate establishments are 
devoted to the nuns. In this city ladies 
of the nobility, and even daughters of the 
Mikado, enter these nunneries for the 
purpose of being educated, in the same 
manner as pursued in the convents of 
Roman Catholic countries, 

If the number of temples in Japan 
were an index of the religious condition 
of the people, they should be the most 
devout and prayer-loving in the world. 
The most Catholic country of the West 
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will bear no comparison to Japan in this 
respect. The exact number of temples 
and shrines cannot be ascertained, though 
they are estimated at 473,751, which must 
be an over-estimate: to say that they 
may be counted by tens of thousands is 
quite within bounds, as every hamlet has 
its four to five, every village its dozens, 
and the great cities their thousands, 
Miaco alone has between three and four 
thousand, and Yeddo quite as many. 
The temples are all built after the same 
general plan, and as specimens of archi- 
tecture are the best the country affords, 
In consequence of a prevailing idea that 
the deities and Buddha are best pleased 
with quiet and secluded spots, and pic- 
turesque eminences, such localities have 
been generally selected for the site of 
temples. Even in the midst of large 
cities, they are found buried in groves of 
lofty cypress, evergreen oaks, and japon- 
ica trees, having resisted all enroachments 
of the growing city. The temple and 
grounds are inclosed, either with high 
fences, or an evergreen hedge, and enter- 
ed through a gateway, which sometimes 
rivals the temple itself in massiveness and 
imposing appearance. They are all built 
after the same general model, are two 
stories high, the upper being surrounded 
by a balcony, or railing, and the whole 
surmounted by an immense roof, running 
up high to a ridge, and with the eaves 
projecting on every side. This roof is 
either thatched, or tiled. When tiles 
are used they are quite ornamental, being 
scrolled in various forms, and finished off 
on the edges and corners of the roof in 
an artistic manner, the whole being touch- 
edon the joints with white chenan. On 
each side of the passage-way, there are 
frequently two small rooms, occupied by 
fierce-looking giants, of wood or plaster, 
with glaring eyes, wide open mouths, 
holding a weapon in a threatening atti- 
tude, to guard against the intrusion of 
evil spirits. From the gateway a wide 
and neatly flagged walk leads to the 
temple. This is square or nearly so, in- 
closed with three plastered walls, the 
front has either windows, or is protected 
by a veranda from four to five feet in 
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width. Sometimes this veranda extends 
across three sides, but the rear is always 
completely inclosed. The roof is very 
high and steep, the eaves projecting from 
six to eight feet beyond the building on 
every side; it is tiled like the gates, or 
thatched. The roof is quite half the 
whole building in size, and contains as 
much material. The immense weight 
thus imposed would seem sufficient to 
crush the whole structure, but in fact it 
adds to its stability, and renders it less 
liable to be shaken down by earth- 
quakes, which are experienced with 
greater or less severity, and at least semi- 
monthly. The foundation is just the op- 
posite to the roof, being apparently very 
slight. The whole structure rests on a 
number of pins, from two and a half to 
three feet in length, none of which enter 
the timbers they support: these rest on 
flat pieces of stone, which prevent them 
from sinking into the earth. There is 
not a pin or brace in the whole building, 
each joint and mortise being left free to 
move on each other, so that in the sway- 
ing motion given during an earthquake 
it rocks and bends, but does not entirely 
lose its centre of gravity. Except in very 
great earthquakes, which do not occur 
often, these temples are never thrown 
down. Under the portico, which is a 
continuation of the roof, supported by 
two columns, resting on the ground, is a 
flight of eight to ten steps, which lead 
to the highly polished floor of the ver- 
anda, before the main entrance to the 
temple. The arrangement of the interior 
isextremely simple. Partitions extend 
down to within six feet of the floor, and 
by means of sliding paper screens the 
whole can be quickly divided into six 
largerooms. Opposite the main entrance 
is the altar, whichis an elevated platform, 
rising by steps to the height of eight to 
ten feet. Upon this are the images, can- 
dlesticks, incense jars, and all the para- 
phernalia of Buddhistic worship. The 
ceiling is high, often panneled, gilded and 
lacquered; from it are suspended a num- 
ber of large paper lanterns, encircled by 
painted stripes of bright colors, a kind of 
drum made of wood hollowed out on 
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which the priest beats while repeating 
prayers, and either another drum of larger 
dimensions or gong to announce to the 
god the arrival of worshipers, These, with 
the never absent alms box, complete the 
interior furniture and decorations. 

From the right of the temple is a pas- 
sage leading to a series of low buildings, 
occupied by the priest. Far enough from 
the temple to be safe in case of fire, is 
the library; this is sometimes of con- 
siderable size, though generally several 
rows of shelves on which are the books, 
arranged in a circular form, and made to 
revolve within a small building. The 
bell-house is often quite an imposing 
structure. A stone foundation from fif- 
teen to twenty feet square, raised four to 
five feet from the ground, forms the base; 
on this rests the four columns, held to- 
gether by cross-bars, for the support of 
the roof, from which the bell is suspend- 
ed. These bells are stationary, and are 
struck by a long bar of wood suspended 
by ropes, so as to swing against the 
lower and outer edge. In purity and 
sweetness of tone I think they surpass 
any thaf are made inthe West. This is 
due to the abundance of silver and other 
expensive alloys they contain. The 
grounds are highly ornamented with ar- 
tificial ponds, swarming with gold-fish, 
rock-work, miniature waterfalls, dwarfed 
trees and shrubs in every shape, flowers, 
and hedges. 

An interesting feature in the religion 
of Japan are the cities of temples, scat- 
tered over different parts of the country. 
The sites of these are picturesque islands, 
mountains, or eminences commanding ex- 
tensive and fine views of the surrounding 
country. Commencing with one temple, 
and becoming celebrated for the natural 
beauties of the spot, tourists as well as 
worshipers made it a resort. The revenues 
arising from the customary alms, enabled 
the priests to aid nature by art, and with 
increased means and occasional donations 
from devout pilgrims they were able to 
build other temples, until the place as- 
sumed literally the aspect of a city of 
temples. 

Among the many thousand images of 
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Buddha, we find some of colossal propor- 
tions, Those made of bronze, are called 
Kami-Budsic, and the,two most noted of 
these are at Kama Bu-ra, about 20 miles 
from Yeddo, and Nara in the province of 
Yama-togg. They are considered among 
the greatest curiosities of Japan. The 
former we have visited, and found it far 
exceeding our expectations. It is situated 
in a small clear space, surrounded by 
dense shrubbery, so that it is impossible 
to be seen until close upon it. The figure 
is in a sitting posture on a substantial 
granite foundation. Its height is 56 feet, 
and it measures 96 feet in circumference, 
On a casual glance, it appears to be a sin- 
gle, smooth, highly polished piece of 
bronze, but in reality is composed of nu- 
merous plates, nicely fitted and soldered. 
It was originally inclosed in a temple, 
which was thrown down and the débris 
washed away by a wave from the sea, 
during an earthquake many years ago. 
At present the interior of the image is 
fitted up as a shrine, the entrance to 
which is by a small door, on the right side 
of the foundation. The image at Nara 
is somewhat smaller, being 53 feet in 
height. A third, described as being 
equally as large, near Osaca, was destroy- 
ed by an earthquake in the year 600 a.p. 
It was made by order of the reigning 
Mikado, O-Ri-ma-chi-ten-no, after a series 
of very destructive earthquakes, as. an 
offering to Buddha, hoping thereby to 
appease his wrath, and secure an immu- 
nity against their future occurrence. Soon 
after its completion, however, the shocks 
returned with renewed violence, by 
which first, the head of the idol was shaken 
off, then the whole thrown to the ground 
and broken to pieces. Quiet once more 
restored, the Mikado went to visit his 
statue, to see if it had been affected. 
Finding it in ruin, he fell into a great 
rage, and with drawn bow, said, “I had 
you made and set up on this spot, to se- 
cure quiet and prevent the recurrence of 
such catastrophes, but I perceive I wasa 
fool; the earthquakes have visited us 
again with unabated violence, and you 
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have not been able to keep your own 
head on your shoulders or your body from 
falling into pieces, to say nothing about 
preventing the earth shaking down other 
structures and causing the death of so 
many of my people.” Whereupon, to 
express his contempt for the powerless 
Buddha, he discharged the contents of his 
quiver against his prostrate head. 

The forms and ceremonies of Buddhis- 
tic worship as practiced by the Japanese, 
consist in the repetition of set forms of 
prayer, which, with their religious works 
and liturgy, are written in a strange lan- 
guage (Tati and Sanscrit) ; in prostration 
before the image of their god-man Budd- 
ha, toward which they bow their head 
on passing; in set sermons of exhorta- 
tion to the people; in fasts, religious pro- 
cessions and pilgrimages; in self-denial, 
mortification of the flesh, and external 
forms of purity, in prayers for the dead, 
and sale of merits, The temple worship 
is conducted by several priests, who of- 
ficiate in turn, or together. They wear 
white robes, with gold and silver trim- 
mings, which are changed frequently, and 
are assisted by small boys, also robed, 
who tinkle bells. at certain points in the 
ceremony. The congregation chant in 
unison with the priests, the prayers of 
the liturgy, keeping count on a rosary. 
The priesthood are bound to celibacy, 
and the establishment of monasteries and 
nunneries are part of their work. Many 
of the priests are unable to understand 
the prayers they repeat, or translate them 
into their own language. Reverence for 
temples and places of worship is not, ap- 
parently, very strong among the Japanese. 
The temples especially are often used as 
hotels by princes and their retinues, and 
by foreigners when traveling over por- 
tions of the country where the hotels are 
small and inconvenient, For the first 
three years of our intercourse with the 
nation, our consuls and ministers rented 
temples as places of residence; and even* 
now the representatives of our govern- 
ment, in Yeddo, occupy a Buddhist tem- 
ple, fitted up for their accommodation. 
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DzakR little flower, thou lead’st my thought 
Far up the banks of life’s deep stream, 
To that secluded, shady spot, 
Of which, with joy, so oft I dream! 


Upon a bank, beneath the pines, 

I play with leaves, and moss, and flowers; 
I knew the birds, which loved the place, 

And passed with them the sunny hours! 


And while, with laughter and with shouts, 
I chased the squirrels round the hill, 

I paused, to watch the gleams which danced 
Upon the river, dark and still. 


This little flower, within my hand, 

Brings back the memories of the past— 
Sadly I think of childhood’s joys, 

Which were too sweet, too dear, to last. 


Playing upon that mossy bank 
I did not think what life might be; 
Nor how that river, as it rolled, 
Rushed toward a wide and dangerous sea. 


A sense of beauty filled my soul, 

When buds were wakened by the sun, 
And for the May-flower’s mossy stem 

I hunted, till the day was done. 


This lovely flower, with pale, pink hue, 
Its waxen petals set in green, 

Was backward kept, by winter's frost, 
But earliest in the spring was seen. 


Its fragant buds, and heavy leaves 
Made garlands for the Queen of May— 
Not all the flowers of summer-time 
Could tempt my heart from thee away ! 


Pll not forget thy early blush, 

Nor how I found thee, ‘neath the leaves ; 
With all the memories of my youth 

Her fragrant buds the May-flower weaves, 


And now, this little stalk I hold, 

Prompts me to thought, and starts the tear; 
Some of its buds have dropped away, 

Some tenderest buds were chilled, I fear. 


Its leaves are torn, its stem is bruised, 
Its fragrance but a moment’s breath, 
Its fairest buds have shrunk away, 
Fast locked within the arms of death. 





The May-flower Gift. 


A secret sympathy I have 
With thee, my wounded little flower, 

For though thou bringest back Life’s spring, 
It seems to be but one brief hour! 


I call to mind that broad, deep stream, 
Which flowed so fast, with copious tide— 
Swiftly I passed that sunny bank, 
As years my childhood’s smile did hide, 


For on the billows of life’s sea 
My heart has many a time been tossed, 
And in the grave sweet buds I nursed, 
Were hidden from the sun and lost! 


No; no; sweet flower, they are not lost, 
My eyes shall yet their beauty see; 
My Father decked his palace halls 
With buds I thought would bloom for me, 


The warm sun nursed thee, little flower, 
And won thee from thy winter's tomb, 
And fragrance gathered: in thy cup, 
To make more dear thy short-lived bloom. 


Through all the seasons thou dost trail 

Thy thick, green leaves along the ground, 
And often close to banks of snow, 

Have I thy rosy petals found, 


Alas! I weep to think of those, 
Who went with me thy buds to find— 
My childhood’s friends, my sisters fair, 
Round whom my heart’s young tendrils twined. 


But oh, thy short, thy fading life 

Suggests a thought which cheers my heart, 
For I have that within my soul, 

Wichh will not with my breath depart, 


I shall not slumber in the tomb, 
When life’s short day in silence dies, 
For when my body sleeps in death, 
My soul shall soar beyond the skies! 


Dear friend, I thank thee for thy gift; 
Its fragrance sweet and beauty rare, 
Have checked within my heart its sighs, 
And made me drop my load of care. 


And when my life’s fast-flowing tide 
Enters that wide and open sea, 

I shall forget the griefs I’ve borne, 
In joys, which shall eternal be! 
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What is Death? 


WHAT IS DEATH? 


Tne body is. a complex arrangement of 
various tissues, organs, vessels, an appar- 
atus for mechanical effects, an alembic for 
chemical compositions and decomposi- 
tions, a curious casket made to contain, 
for an uncertain period, an unknown and 
unseen spirit, which the ruthless seeker, 
when he destroys the casket, never finds: 
it has not perished with the body, but 
has flown away—the life has departed. 

What is Life? Isit not the something 
which makes the difference between the 
living, moving, sentient body and the dead 
clod? Can we analyze these two states? 
can we describe this “something?” 

The powers of motion remain after 
every other evidence of life has departed, 
and the experiments by galvanism upon 
the dead bodies of criminals renew the 
breathings and movements of the limbs, 
the action of the heart and the consequent 
movements of the blood, as evinced by 
the reddening of the cheeks, lips, etc. Is 
this life? Bodies turn over in their cof- 
fins after sepulture. Food is digested in 
the stomach, the hair, beard (and nails it 
is alleged) grow in the coffin; and it is 
also claimed that sometimes the secretions 
of the liver and kidneys are carried on 
after every other function has ceased. 

During the existence of what we de- 
nominate life, several functions are going 
on with ceaseless action, besides various 
other natural operations which are capa- 
ble of being arrested either by will or in 
obedience to some unknown, internal 
power, 

One of these unceasing actions is respir- 
ation. From the moment of our birth 
till the era of our death, this unremitting 
work is performed, subject to slight vari- 
ations and almost unnoticeable irregu- 
larities. The divine record says that 
“The Lord God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life: and man became 
a living soul.” 

In fact, breathing so necessarily accom- 
panies existence—its cessation being in- 
evitably followed by death—that we are 


apt to consider the two synonymous, Is 
itso? Is it not the fact that even after 
the breath is stopped by compression, by 
the effects of disease. life still continues, 
marked and evidenced by signs and mo- 
tions and smiles and the speaking eye? 

The beating of the heart and its result, 
the circulation of the blood, is an action 
which commences before our birth into 
the world, and its cessation marks our 
translation to another sphere. Is this 
life ? 

Although coexistent with our being, it 
can only be an attribute, for we have re- 
corded instances of prolonged swoons 
where no beating of the heart and no blood 
circulation is perceptible. Certain indi- 
viduals have been reported to have pos- 
sessed the faculty of feigning death, the 
face paling, the heart’s action being ar- 
rested and the pulse stopped. In other 
instances where death approaches, the 
pulse at the wrist ceases, then is no longer 
felt higher up and nearer the central organ, 
and finally the beatings of the heart itself 
grow feebler, intermittent,irregular, cease, 
but the eye, the brain still lives. The 
heart is dead, but life is still present.in 
the sentient body, which moves in obe- 
dience to a living consciousness, 

Is, then, perception, intelligence, knowl- 
edge, life ? 

We ever and anon see the victim of 
some accident, stunned by a blow upon 
the head and completely powerless in 
body, incapable of the slightest movement 
of the smallest muscle, and even too, with- 
out consciousness of any surrounding ob- 
jects or of physical or mental emotions, 
passing for days, months or years in this 
condition. Is this life in any real condi- 
tion ? 

Again, we have reports from the days 
of the reign of terror and the bloody days 
of the guillotine, of alleged sensation in 
the brain after the head was severed 
from the body and the functions of the 
heart and lungs and all movement had 
been forever put to rest. When Sanson 
held up the gory head of the unfortunate 
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Louis XVI, and showing it to the mul- 
titudinous rabble which crowded around 
the scaffold, as the ass kicked the dead 
lion, he slapped the head of the great mon- 
arch on the cheek, exclaiming, “ This is 
the head of a traitor,” and the face flush- 
ing with indignation replied, ‘That is a 
lie!” The query is raised, upon these re- 
ports and others akin, whether the brain 
possesses sensation after being thus sev- 
ered, or in other words, was life still re- 
maining? 

The great physiologists of France are 
still investigating this question,.and Dr. 
Pinel, of world-renowned fame, says :— 
“ The intelligence of a severed head is only 
extinguished by the gradual cooling which 
supervenes; and as the head is admira- 
bly protected against a diminution of tem- 
perature, it results that the power of per- 
ception is preserved for a long time. The 
sudden. hemorrhage, which M. Brown- 
Séquard says is the most important cause 
of death, is, on the contrary, a powerful 
means of combating the organic disorder 
produced in the head by the fall it has 
just had. It is these first phenomena 
which are accepted by the public as the 
signs of instantaneous death. In reality 
the intelligence returns after the first 
shock and awaits final death in a fright- 
ful immobility, for the section of the spinal 
marrow has but one result, that of cutting 
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nearly all the nerves at their origin. There 
is no way by which the sensations of the 
dying brain can be manifested, but it is 
none the less certain that those sensations 
exist, perhaps for several hours,” 

If life then is not motion, volition, con- 
sciousness—evinced by sensibility and 
mobility, feeling or movement, is inde- 
pendent of the breath, the blood, an intact 
brain or spinal cord, can exist without 
legs, arms or even a head, what is it? 

Shelley says, 

“ What is life ? 
Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air 
From time and gaze ujon the sun— 
Tis to be free.” 

Perhaps the poet has wisely avoided 
the material question and directed atten- 
tion to what really is of the most import- 
ance, ‘how life is employed, 

The naturalist, with his scalpel, alembic 
or microscope, in vain seeks for the hid- 
den germ of immortality, too ethereal to 
be weighed, too subtle to be analyzed. 
The Brahmin restores this spiritual mole- 
cule to the Infinite Whole. The modern 
spiritualist belittles while he integrates 
and gives free agency. Only he who re- 
cognizes the God of the Universe, can 
see in life the beginning of eternity, and 
this body but the temporary vestment of 
a life that never ceases, 


8 HO 


COLLEGE EDUCATION AND THE COLORED RACE. 


Durrne the last days of 1867 an invi- 
tation was extended to the writer to visit 
Lincoln University, a collegiate institu- 
tion for the education of black men. This 
institution is situated in the south-east- 
ern portion of Chester county, not 
far from the boundary lines of the 
former slave States, Delaware and Ma- 
ryland, and near the little town of 
Oxford, whose steeple is seen pointing 
up among the trees in the west. The 
occasion of our visit was the celebration, 
by one of the societies of the college, of 
the fifth anniversary of the Proclamation 
of Emancipation, which occurred January 
1, 1863, 


The last day of 1867 proved to be a 
very stormy one. As night set in the 
elements were in a loud uproar, sleet 
and snow drove wildly against the win- 
dow-panes, the old year seemed writhing 
in agonies over the long catalogue of its 
errors and crimes, and doubts began to 
be entertained whether we should not 
be deprived of the pleasure of our antici- 
pated visit. And indeed, on the follow- 
ing morning the storm still continued, 
with unabated violence, the snow being 
changed into driving rain; but our lead- 
er, the Hon. John Hickman, too ardent- 
ly devoted to the Negro cause to be easily 
balked, was determined that we should 
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go at all hazards, and so, after wading 
through slush and facing a gale that even 
blew cars from the track as well as turn- 
ed umbrellas inside out, we at length 
found ourselves comfortably seated in. the 
train that was to take us near the point 
of our destination, 

Our route lay through apart of Ches- 
ter county ; anda most. beautiful, Heaven- 
favored land it is. The soil is exceeding- 
ly rich and fertile, and lies in great un- 
dulations, like the majestic swelis.of the 
ocean. The sun rises and sets on a level 
with you in the far-distamt horizon. It 
is a land where matériel wealth and 
abundance seem as stately ag the freights 
of rich argosies -upo@ the.liesving sea. 
Artificial fertilizers are comparatively lit- 
tle needed; the lime-rovk that lies con- 
veniently just below) the surface, is easily 
quarried and, converted \imto lime, and 
with this the fields are made golden with 
their harvests of corn and wheat. 

And the people, in the higher traits of 
our nature, have responded not unworth- 
ily to these manifest re of Heaven. 
The original settlers were chiefly of Eng- 
lish origin, whosemotives forleaving their 
fatherland were not unlike those of the 
Puritans. They followed the fortunes of 
Penn to America, and landed, together 
with him, at the mouth of Chester Creek, 
asmall stream which we crossed in our 
way. Nota few high aspirations, adding 
dignity to our race, have marked the 
character of themselves and their de- 
scendants, and have been properly foster- 
ed and sustained by :the bountiful wealth 
which nature has placed at their disposal. 
Besides encouraging ‘their own native 
talent, they .have liberally invited. the 
wise, the educated ‘and the good from 
other States, and especially from New 
England, to labor in the schemes for hu- 
man improvement, which they have set 
on foot and generously supported with 
their means. It was in this region that 
Robert Fulton and Benjamin West were 
born, the one as distinguished in the use- 
ful arts as the other in the ornamental. 

Our route led us through Kennets’ 
square, the residence of Bayard Taylor, 
more celebrated for its isms than even 

Vou. VII.—29 
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New England itself. It was‘in this re- 
gion that some of the earlier attempts 
were made in the United States, to in- 
troduce vineyards, botanical gardens, 
and nurseries. Here the best of bank- 
note paper is still manufactured. The 
land is freely dotted with institutions of 
various kinds. And here too, were 
enacted some of the most stirring, critical, 
and dramatic scenes of our Revolution. 
There, from the car-window, and amidst 
the misty rain, could be seen the winding 
Brandywine; the ever memorable point 
in its course called Chadd’s Ford lying 
right before us, where the British with 
18,000 men, holding our Washington in 
harassing suspense between their two 
columns, and aided by the sympathies 
of numerous tories, overthrew the Amer- 
ican forces by a disastrous defeat, and 
thus burst their way into Philadelphia, 
the capital of the Confederacy, through 
this back-door. There stood the little 
stone church where the numerous 
wounded were carried; there was the 
point near by where the command of the 
gallant Lafayette stacked their arms; 
there the brick house where Washington 
lodged; and there, in the orchard near 
by, was‘the battery which commanded 
the ford. There, even still, is the same 
little village of Chadd’s Ford which stood 
there on the day of the battle, Septem- 
ber 11, 1777; and as the eye hurried 
over the scene, the actors in those stirring 
events seemed to rise again, as if swept 
over by the wing of the recording angel 
with an electric touch, To see Washing- 
ton, Green, Lafayette, Knyphausen, 
Cornwallis, and others, living and stirring 
again so vividly as one sees them while 
gazing at that battle-field, in the midst of 
this forgetful age of 1868, is as strange a 
sight as it would have been to those 
heroes, if, in the midst of their strife, 
they had seen the locomotive train by 
which we traveled, rushing athwart 
their astonished view! The ground of 
the Paoli, socalled after a tavern which 
bore the effigy and name of that Sicilian 
worthy, where Wayne’s command was 
suddenly surprised and cut to pieces, is 
nearer Philadelphia, A monument marks 
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the spot. The men were caught sleeping, 
tradition says, under a fence, before day- 
light, and were bayoneted, many of 
them, where they lay. At a later period, 
when the duty of carrying Stony Point, 
upon the Hudson, by storm, was assigned 
to Wayne’s command, the chosen arm 
for the occasion was the bayonet; and 
as the men moved on to their determined 
work, their watchword was—“ Remember 
the Paoli!” 

The gloomy hills of Valley Forge, 
though not immediately near our route, 
were yet not far distant, and they seemed 
to rise in rebukeful grandeur in the back- 
ground of the historic picture, with a 
mournful censure upon the shoddy pa- 
triotism of these modern days. 

Arrived at Buttonwood station, three 
miles from Oxford, carriages stood wait- 
ing to receive us; and after a short ride 
we were set down at the doors of the 
University. We were received with great 
warmth and kindness by the Rev. Dr. 
John M. Dickey, of Oxford, President of 
the Board of Trustees and founder of 
the institution, and by the Faculty, con- 

- sisting of the President, Rev. J. N. Ren- 
dall, of Utica, New York, and several 
professors and tutors, all white men, and 
generally, if not all, from the North. 

The origin of the University may be 
traced to the following incident :—Some 
fifteen years ago Dr. Dickey was ordaining 
a minister of the gospel, a white man, to go 
asamissionary to the Western Coast of A¥- 
rica, when the idea occurred to him, that 
in sending a man to a climate which had 
proved so fatal to the Caucasian race, he 
was devoting him to certain death. The 
remedy was obvious; it was to prepare 
black men for African missionary service, 
to whom the climate is genial, and who 
can withstand its effects. With this idea 
in mind, and aided by the Newcastle 
Presbytery, which liberally furnished the 
necessary funds, he established a school 
which he called the Ashmun Institute, 
after that heroic agent of the American 
Colonization Society, who headed the 
first colonists to Liberia in their military 
efforts to gain a firm hold, an assured 
abiding place, among their hostile breth- 
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ren in the land of their fathers. The 
edifice for this school was built of brick, 
which were made and delivered upon the 
ground by a colored man, who is now a 
colonist in Liberia, It is 50 feet in length, 
40 in width, and three stories high; and 
it stands on the summit of one of those 


/great undulations of which we have spok- 


en, looking out towards the east, with a 
wide surrounding prospect, and amidst 
pleasant rural influences. It was deemed 
best to establish it some distance from 
Oxford village, instead of within the vil- 
lage itself, lest the prejudice of the inhabit- 
ants against people of color might lead to 
its destruction. 

Ashmun Institute was solemnly dedi- 
cated December 30, 1856; but in the 
rapid progress of enfranchisement of the 
Negro race during the last decade the 
institution has been made to keep pace. 
In less than ten years from its dedication, 
another large building was added, making 
the entire length of the building over 100 
feet; the original charter from the State 
of Pennsylvania was modified to meet the 
change, and the new institution, under 
the name of Lincoln University, went 
into operation September 12, 1866. The 
students are from all parts of the country, 
South Carolina being third on the list in 
the numbers from the different States; 
and there are applications for admission 
from sixty more, which the building can- 
not accommodate. But another larger 
edifice will be added the present season, 
and in a few years it is believed that the 
University will rank among the first for 
numbers in the country. The course of 
studies is to be the same as that of other 
principal colleges, to fit men for all the 
professions of life. The funds, thus far, 
have been derived, chiefly, from liberal 
donations from philanthropic individuals, 
The State of Pennsylvania has appropri- 
ated a small amount to its support as one 
of its normal schools, and the Freedman’s 
Bureau has also contributed. There have 
been raised by subscription $16,000, on 
the condition that $80,000 shall thus be 
procured for the endowment of four pro- 
fessorships. A few of the students are 
able to pay their own college bills, which 
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amount to the moderate sum of $150 a 
year. 

After an: interchange of salutations 
with the Faculty and the President of the 
Board of Trustees, we were ushered into 
the chapel, where the Philomathian So- 
ciety, with the rest of the students as an 
audience, were assembled, ready to com- 
mence their exercises, The chapel is a 
long narrow hall, with raised platforms 
at both ends, on one of which sat the 
President and other officers of the society, 
and on the other a corps of singers with a 
melodeon. Upon the wall, back of the 
President’s seat, were the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord's Prayer. The gen- 
eral physiognomy of the audience was as 
highly impressive as it was interesting. 
The students were all neatly dressed, 
gentle in their manners, earnest, serious 
and manly. Twenty-seven of them.had 
served either in the Army or Navy, and 
the same number had once been slaves. 
Thirty-seven were looking forward to the 
gospel ministry, and some had consecrated 
themselves to missionary work in Africa, 
Among the whole there were a few 
mulattoes, 

The exercises were commenced by the 
reading of President Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion of. Emancipation. The rest of the 
exercises consisted in the delivery of ad- 
dresses by members of the society, some 
of which were read, and others spoken. 
These were interluded by occasional pieces 
of music from the choir, which were 
executed in a way that Africans can 
alone execute them. To owr ear—to our 
sensibilities, the Negro’s music is above 
eloquence, it is sublime. There is a nicety, 
a delicacy of expression in it, a depth of 
feeling and a force that far transcend those 
of all other music. To think of civilization 
dawning upon the intense night of Africa, 
the dark drop-curtain of centuries rolling 
up to such strains of music as those !—as 
if when the sun rises, his beams should 
play out music as well as light! The 
German and Italian nations would both 
seem to have reached their highest per- 
fection in music only in their old age, and 
perhaps in their decline. It may be that 
their musical strains, which are now re- 
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sounding throughout Christendom, are 
merely the notes of decadence and decay, 
like those of the dying swan; but the 
African nation, unlike these, begins its 
career with a song, though with music 
that has been rendered deep and plain- 
tive in the gloomy fields of the land of 
bondage. 

In this respect there would seem to be 
another striking resemblance between 
the freed Israelites and the freed Negroes. 
The Israelites began their national career 
too, with song. Their refrains were per- 
haps as profoundly stirring as any:which 
we now have from the African, if not in- 
deed more so. That refrain, for instance, 
which burst forth from the hearts of the 
Israelites when they first found them- 
selves free from the clutch of the pur- 
suing Egyptians, viz.—‘ The horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea,” is 
not unlike, for depth and pathos, that 
which went up from the first fugitives to 
Camp Parapet, Louisiana, during the 
dark nights of summer — “The Lord 
said unto Pharaoh, oh let my people 
go!” 

The addresses of these Africans ap- 
peared to us as good as any which one 
might hear in the colleges of the whites, 
or anywhere eise in America. Indeed, 
there was one youth, a mulatto by the 
name of Grimké, from Charleston, 8.C., 
who had known the letters of the alpha-~_ 
bet only two years, whose off-hand ~ 
speaking was as creditable, as a mere in- 
tellectual production, as were any of those 
by which Calhoun used to surprise and 
delight his Southern admirers. His ad- 
dress was delivered in real Southern 
style, with an animation and gusto which 
showed that, like other Southerners, he 
loved public speaking as an art, and was 
ambitious to excel in it as such. 

For our own part we liked better a 
seemingly less studied discourse by a 
student from New Jersey. His personal 
appearance was not prepossessing; but 
he warmed up as he proceeded, his eye 
gleamed with a deeper fire, his action 
became animated and expressive, and his 
words attained the height of true elo- 
quence. One of his remarks made a 
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deep impression upon us. It was this: 
That in the midst of the doubts and un- 
certainties occasioned by party conflict 
with respect to the status of their race, 
the line of duty was clear to them; it 
was to make use of the present auspicious 
moment to fit themselves by education 
for any future sphere of action that they 
might be called on to fill. This student 
was one of the number who had devoted 
themselves {® future missionary effort 
among their benighted brethren in Africa. 
This grand purpose alone was sufficient 
to give him an elevation of view and of 
sentiment that would need no art for its 
embellishment. 

Fortunately we were seated where we 
could not only hear the speakers, but 
could take in at one view the whole au- 
dience ; and we can truly say that never 
before had we witnessed a more heart- 
gratifying spectacle. We had once be- 
fore received a similar impression ; it was 
when we saw for the first time a Negro 
regiment drawn up in line during the re- 
bellion. That was a sight which we 
shall never forget. It was not only a 
regiment, arrayed for battle in a good 
cause, but it was, at the same time, a 
handsome recognition of the fact that our 
government—the government which we 
had served, and wished to love, honor 
and obey—had at last come to acknow- 
ledge the manhood of the African; that 
he was no longer a mere chattel, but a 
soldieranda man. This evident expres- 
sion of governmental sentiment embodied 
in a Negro regiment, gave to that regi- 
ment an appearance of far greater power 
than that of the white regiment. There 
was a moral power in the Negro regi- 
ment, derived from a nation’s confession 
of its wrong, and making an effort to 
correct its faults, which was never con- 
veyed by an armed body of white men. 
It expressed not only the confession of 
men, but also the favor of Heaven; for 
every one true to his country, when he 
first saw a Negro regiment, felt that the 
nation was in the way of Heaven’s favor 
at last. It was the right first step to- 
wards the solution of our difficulties. 
Light from above had dawned on our 
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path, and henceforward our course was 
clear and direct. 

But grand as was the spectacle of the 
Negro regiment, the sight of this Negro 
college was grander still. Here the Negro 
was recognized not as a man only, but as 

ya leading man, preparing and arming 
himself to carry on the great warfare 
against our common adversaries, igno- 
rance, untruth, crime and oppression, 
The Negro regiment was but an instru- 
ment for the redemption of a single coun- 
try, while the college aims at the re- 
demption of an entire continent, of Africa 
with its hundred millions of barbarians, 
and of the whole human race. Those 
sublime axioms of moral science, the Ten 
Commandments, which were first an- 
nounced to a nation of freed slaves, and 
through which have come down to us all 
the light, civilization and liberty which 
we now enjoy, seemed here to be speak- 
ing again from the walls behind the pre- 
sident’s stand to another freed nation of 
slaves, whose mission it seemed to be, to 
carry them back to Africa, where they 
originated, and thus to aid in their exten- 
sion to the nations of the East and to 
the whole world. 

There is no better ascertained truth in 
moral philosophy than this, that our 
greatest happiness consists in the com- 
munication of happiness to others; and 
this truth will, perhaps, be the star, the 
moral guide, to point the way to these A fri- 
san leaders among us who are addressing 
themselves to the work of their mission. 
A vast continent, swarming with millions 
of barbarians, lies before them, in all its 
unsubdued tropical ferocity; abounding 
in inexhaustible wealth, like that of the 
Valley of the Nile, that cradle of our own 
moral and religious being; and it is all 
theirs—belongs to their race 
with which to give pre-eminence to their 
own religious idiosyncrasy, and to main- 
tain the great civilizing ideas of the world. 
When we reflect what the barbarian Afri- 
an now is, what the ancient Egyptian, 
an evidently African race, once was, the 
most powerful and refined of all nations, 
and considering what these African stu- 
dents have already attained to, the future 
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that opens up before them seems to have 
no bounds, their progress to have no finite 
limits. No grander destiny ever seemed 
to open up before any race. 

The spirit that has led to the estab- 
lishment of this institution, whether 
as manifested by the benevolence of its 
founder, or by the efforts of the Newcastle 
Presbytery who sustained him, or by the 
favor and support given to it by the rug- 
ged, liberty-loving State of Pennsylvania, 
cannot be too much commended and ad- 
mired. No nobler monument to mark 
the progress of events in our great con- 
flict for human freedom, has been any- 
where set up. There it stands, like a 
great light-house, thrust out upon a bold 
head-land, far advanced into the night, 
storms and tempests of slavery, party 
passions and strife, with their wild waste 
of treasure and blood, unmoved by the 
shocks, held fast to its place and its mis- 
sion by sterling beneficent purpose, throw- 
ing its mild, illuminating rays upon the 
troubled elements, giving hope, peace and 
assurance here in the United States, and 
reaching distant Africa with its light, 
which seems to loom up darkly and 
mistily, yet grandly into view. Of all 
the men in America, few can be happier 
this day than the founder of this noble 
University. 

After the exercises were over, Mr. 
Hickman, who is evidently a great favor- 
ite of the college—he and his wife hav- 
ing given it a helping hand at a critical 
moment in its progress—was called on to 
speak, and was received with marked 
applause. Several others made short 
speeches, and the visitors then proceeded 
to examine the library, the students’ 
quarters, and their mess-rooms. An air 
of intellectual refinement and personal 
neatness prevailed throughout. As the 
college buildings increase in number, 
there will probably be a large apart- 
ment devoted to the purpose of a mu- 
seum, to be filled with all the strange and 
rare productions of African soil and pop- 
ulation, On the walls of one of the stu- 
dent’s rooms we noticed a likeness of Al- 
dridge, the Negro actor ; and from his ap- 
pearance, which was more masculine, 
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more lion-like than that of any other 
Negro which we ever saw, we have no 
doubt that he could conceive Othello and 
play it well. He might well understand 
the incompatibility of the match that the 
ambitious Othello made. 

Having finished a cursory view of 
the rooms, and received an introduction 
to some of the students, among whom is 
Mr. William D. Johnson of Baltimore, 
Md., who is thought at the college to be 
an abler orator than Frederic Douglas, 
we took our seats at the dinner table 
with Dr. Dickey, the Faculty, and mem- 
bers of their families. The Rev. Mr. 
Rendall, president of the University, is a 
man of puritanical mould of character, of 
a superior order of intellect, and seems in 
every way well qualified to maintain the 
interests of the institution. He is assist- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Adams of New Hamp- 
shire, Rev. Mr. Westcott of New Jersey, 
and several others. An excellent dinner 
was served up by a Negro steward, who, 
born in the West Indies and reared in 
slavery in the United States, has made 
eleven voyages to the East Indies, one to 
Brazil with Governor Wise, has served as 
steward to Commodore Vanderbilt, a 
caterer to Gen. Meade, and is now not 
the least valuable aid in the support and 
maintenance of the University. In man- 
ners and accomplishments he is a perfect 
gentleman. 

The return-train somewhat hastened 
our departure; and we were taken leave 
of by the students with many hearty 
cheers, each of the several visitors re- 
ceiving three on his own personal ac- 
count, The occasion was one of social 
luxury of the richest kind; and every 
one seemed In truth, the 
social qualities of the African are so ad- 
mirable, especially when contrasted with 
the colder, harsher ones of our own race, 
that the slaveholder for that cause alone, 
if for no other, became very strongly at- 
tached to him. But in that warm, social 
soil the slaveholder planted the rankest 
growth of passion, lust, and crime, while 
here, at the college, the growth is the 
most beautiful flowers of intellectuality, 
refinement, and elevated religious senti- 


delighted. 
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ment. And in consequence college life 
is rendered attractive and charming, to 
the professors as well as to the students. 
The former seemed happy in the extreme. 
They were no longer dealing with the 
rougher qualities of the Saxon race, stub- 
born pride, ambition, jealousy of author- 
ity, cunning to subvert and obduracy in 
resisting it, shrewdness, malignant wit, 
detraction, double purpose, complexity, 
etc., but their pupils are docile, earnest, 
sincere, single-purposed, patient, long- 
suffering, grateful for small favors, unre- 
sentful, respecters of authority and the 
higher aims of humanity, etc. Such is 


* “One hundred and fourteen names repre- 
sent the young men who have enjoyed the 
advantages of training during the past year, 
in the several departments, preparatory, col- 
legiate, and theological. Forty-eight of this 
number have definitely in their aim the min- 
istry of the glorious gospel; and forty-one 
have chosen for themselves the special work 
of teaching. All of them are preparing for 
an important agency in resolving the new so- 
cial, political, and economic problems that 
Divine Providence has opened to our nation 
in connection with the African race. A 
brighter, more cheerful, or more promising 
body of young men it would be difficult to 
find around any literary institution than 
are gathered here at Lincoln University. The 
present season is made historical by the gra- 
duation of the first class of black students 
with the baccalaureate. 

“The exercises of Commencement day were 
introduced by the annual oration before the 
trustees and friends of the institution, by 
Rev. 8. M. Campbell, D.D., of Rochester, 
who evidently thought that the black man’s 
University demanded provision of as high 
an order as the oldest and chiefest of our 
colleges. His theme lay within the exhaust- 
less problems of the correlation of reason 
and faith, of science and religion, and was 
admirably handled, If, at the many Com- 
mencements of this summer, a better address 
of its kind is to be furnished, I should be 
glad to hear it. 

“ But it was not until Ethiopia stretched out 
ber hand, that the true interest of the occa- 
sion opened, and the stream of oratory began 
to flow which I had come so far to witness, 
Address followed address in rapid succession, 
each one marked with an earnestness of 
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the social element in which the colder 
hearts of the better class of white men 
seem to thaw out, to expand and germi- 
nate with fresh flowers of thought and 
feeling. And with manyssuch happy im- 
pressions as these came to a close the most 
gratifying day that we have ever spent. 


[Since the above was written the cor- 
respondent of the New York Zvangelist 
has given an interesting account of the 
recent Commencement of this University, 
from which we extract several state- 
ments, supplementing and contirming the 
foregoing.*—Ep1Tor. | 


thought and vivacity of expression which it 
would be well for some more advanced insti- 
tutions to imitate. With all the warmth, 
and occasional yehemence of emotion, there 
was nothing unnatural or exaggerated. Such 
topics as‘The Power and influence of the 
Pulpit,’ ‘Our country’s glory,’ ‘ Patriotism of 
our colored population,’ ‘Oratory,’ ‘The 
triumph of Liberty,’ were discussed with the 
freshness and freedom of a rising race. The 
verbal allusions and illustrations showed 
how rapidly the African receives the new life 
and associations of the Academy; but the 
topics, the aims, the hits, proved that he is 
not in the cloister becoming oblivious of the 
living issues of the world, nor unconscious 
of how important an actor he is himself in 
them. Two features characterized all the de- 
liverances—religion and patriotism, There 
was a decided Christian tone to the addresses ; 
and the speakers made it plain they regard- 
ed themselves as American citizens, and felt 
responsible for the future of the State. That 
the alumni of Lincoln University will, with 
the favor of God, make their mark on the 
coming age, cannot be doubted from the to- 
kens of power given on this occasion. 

“The final address or valedictory was a 
model of its kind, delivered by William D. 
Johnson of Maryland, in whom, judging from 
the lustre of his complexion, there is no taint 
of Caucasian blood. It was terse, chaste, apt 
in expression; clear, tender, Christian, manly 
in thought; simple and unconscious, but im- 
pressive in attitude and utterance, before the 
perfect stillness and rapt attention of the 
crowded assembly. When he closed, the 
judgment which sprang to my lips, ‘I have 
never heard a better thing of its kind,’ was 
confirmed by all the gentlemen about me. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD 


Some men are peculiarly favored by 
circumstances which enable them to make 
a broad mark on the times in which they 
live, and,to exert a power that shapes the 
future of states and commonwealths. 
Other men there may be who are just as 
able and well-meaning, but they lack the 
opportunity. 

A very fortunate man was the pastor 
of the Hamilton Church, in Essex county, 
Massachusetts, from 1771 to 1823, a pe- 
riod of more than fifty years, This hon- 
ored pastor was the Rev. Manasseh Cut- 
ler, LL.D. He was born at Killingly, 
Conn., May 28, 1742, was graduated at 
Yale in 1765, practised law a few years 
at Edgarton, Martha’s Vineyard, and feel- 
ing he must preach, was ordained to the 
ministry in 1771, and from that time 
until his death was the pastor of this one 
church, 

He was chaplain of a Massachusetts 
regiment during two campaigns of the 
Revolutionary war, and in 1800 he was 
elected to Congress. He was reélected 
at the expiration of his first term. In 
addition to these occupations he was so 
fortunate as to have access to a valuable 


This man came here a few years since, igno- 
rant of letters. I understand he goes forth 
now to preach the gospel to his own people 
able to examine for himself the word of life 
in its original Hebrew and Greek. 

“This institution has received a fair start 
on its important mission. The buildings al- 
ready coustructed are paid for, and no debt 
impends to embarrass its enterprise. Four 
professorships are endowed with an invested 
fund of $20,000 each; two of them by. our 
liberal fellow -citizens, Hon. William E. 
Dodge and J. C. Baldwin, Esq. But a fur- 
ther endowment is immediately needed, of 
two additional chairs. Their building ac- 
commodations also are insufficient. They are 
full to their utmost capacity, and can receive 
no more. Twenty thousand dollars are re- 
quired to erect a new College edifice, includ- 
ing convenient recitation rooms and dormi- 
tories for students. This would enable the 
Faculty to enlarge their classes, and double 
their work in a single year.” 
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“medical and botanical library,” found on 
board a British vessel brought as a prize 
into Salem. These books he read with 
such intelligence as to become a physi- 
cian of no mean reputation, and was hon- 
ored also with a large practice among his 
own parishioners, as was not infrequent- 
ly the case with clergymen in that day. 
His botanical studies were so accurate 
and his collections so extensive, that he 
stood very high among the few men who 
were at that time familiar with botany in 
this country. He was elected an hono- 
rary member of several philosophical so- 
cieties, Yale in 1789 conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In January, 1786, two Revolutionary 
officers, Rufus Putnam and Benjamin 
Tupper, published in the newspapers of 
Massachusetts an article headed, “ Infor- 
mation,” describing the Western country 
and proposing a plan for the formation of 
the “Ohio Company.” The convention 
met in Boston, March 1, 1786, and in- 
cluded eleven men. The representative 
from Essex county was the Rev. Mr. 
Cutler. They formed their company and 
resolved to raise a fund of not more than 
“one million of dollars in Continental 
specie certificates.” Each share “ shall 
consist of one thousand dollars as afore- 
said, and also ten dollars in gold or sil- 
ver.” With these means they were to 
purchase of Congress lands somewhere in 
the North-western Territory, north of the 
Ohio river. 

Having perfected their plans, they 
chose Dr, Cutler their agent to negotiate 
with Congress, then in session in the city 
of New York. Accordingly in June, 
1787, the agent of the Ohio Company set 
out, in his own conveyance, on this im- 
portant mission, During this entire jour- 
ney and negotiation, he kept a daily jour- 
nal, the manuscript copy of which is now 
in possession of the writer. This journal 
has never been published, although it con- 
tains matter of great interest on a wide 
range of subjects, We propose to give 
to the readers of Hours ar Home 
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various extracts from it, selecting those 
which relate to places, institutions, dis- 
tinguished persons, and the manners and 
customs of an age which contrasts strange- 
ly with our own. 

The journal commences in June, 1787. 
One leaf is wanting, but from the frag- 
ment left I infer he was visiting a ministe- 
rial friend at Providence, R. I. The first 
complete record is dated June 27, 1787. 

“This morning I received a polite invita- 
tion from Governor Bowen, in the name of a 
large company, to join them in a Turtle frolic 
six miles out of town. Mr. Hitchcock and 
the other clergymen of the town were of the 
party. But much against my inclination I 
was obliged to excuse myself—spending my 
time in turtle frolics would very illy comport 
with the long journey and public business I 
had undertaken. As I went out of town Mr. 
H. and myself waited on Governor B. I in- 
formed him it was my wish to visit the fa- 
mous steam engine at Cranston, of which he 
is one of the proprietors. He proposed ex- 
cusing himself from the turtle party and rid- 
ing out with me to the engine, eight miles 
from Providence, but as it must have de- 
prived him and the company of so much plea- 
sure as they had in prospect, I insisted on 
his not thinking of it, and went on myself to 
Cranston. This curious machine was made 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph Brown, of 
Providence, and is a striking proof of the 
abilities of that able philosopher. The in- 
vention was not new, but he had made many 
valuable improvements in simplifying and 
making the working of it more convenient 
above what has been done in Europe. It cost 
upwards of one thousand pounds sterling.” 

The “Turtle frolic” of these ancient 
Providence gentlemen must have been 
the ancestor of that rousing popular cus- 
tom now prevalent among their descend- 
ants, the “jolly clam-bake.” On the 30th 
of June Dr. C. passed through “the 
Notch of Hartford Mountains,” which he 
thus describes : 

“The ends of two mountairs of consider- 
able height, one on each hand, seem to butt 
near the edge of the road, as though nature 
designed to separate them for the accommo- 
dation of travelers, forming a narrow pass 
of nearly level ground free from stones, and 
ouly a little wider than the road itself, while 
the two ends of the mountains form hide- 
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ous precipices jutting over the passengers’ 
heads, 

“ At East Hartford I found a man of great 
sagacity and remarkable complaisance, who, 
after taking off his hat and making several 
bows and scrapes with his feet, asked me 
if I was not the Governor! This was 
truly characteristic of a Connecticit tavern. 
keeper.” 

HARTFORD IN 1787. 

“Went on to Hartford by the southern 
road, The city of Hartford is very delight- 
fully situated on high ground, and near the 
bank of a beautiful river, The prospect is 
extensive and the streets handsome. The 
main street, which is very straight and 
spacious, running the whole length of the 
city, is elegant. The houses are very large, 
and many of them of brick, with large shops of 
goods of every kind fronting the street. But 
the narrow bridge over thesmall river that runs 
through the city, crossing the street at right 
angles, greatly injures the appearance, and is 
truly disgusting. After dinver I 
called on my classmate, Jonathan Ball, Esq., 
one of the Aldermen of the city, and then on 
my classmate, Col. Hezekiah Wyllys. He lives 
with his father, Col. Wyllys, the Secretary of 
State, in an elegant house just without the 
city.” It was 22 years since these “ Yale 
Chums,” had met, and when Wyllys recogniz- 
ed his old friend he could not refrain from 
tears. “It was my intention not to light, 
but such was his importunity, or rather force, 
that I could not withstand it. His lady, who 
is beautiful and amiable, received me with 
great politeness. She is much younger than 
himself, for he entered into the connubial 
state late in life, having been married but 
three years. We spent two or three hours in 
running over college scenes, which he seemed 
to dwell upon with peculiar satisfaction, and 
in giving each other the history of what had 
passed since we left our alma maier.” 

THE BANEFUL EFFECTS OF TIME, 

At Weathersfield he called on Mr. M., 
the pastor, and also his classmate, and 
says quite sentimentally : 

“In no instance have I ever seen the 
baneful effects of time and family circumstan- 
ces so visible on youth and beauty as in Mrs 
M. She was the sister of my classmate G., 
and of my particular acquaintance while in 
college. Her beauty and accomplishments 
were as much celebrated as any young lady 
in the State. But her charms were greatly 
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heightened by the addition of a five thousand 
pound fortune which has now lost all its in- 
fluence. She was certainly very pretty, but 
now is extremely ugly. Every feature, every 
air, is totally changed, and not the most dis- 
tant trace of —— —— is left. It is to me 
the more extraordinary, as she has ever lived 
in affluence and ease, nor has she been exer- 
cised with any kind of adversity. She is 
about forty. But such is the fate of mortals, 
Youth and beauty must fade, and age with 
its withered wrinkles make its encroachments 
on the fairest complexions.” 


Dr. Cutler soon recovered from his 
sentimental shock so as to become fully 
alive to the fact that ‘“ Weathersfield is a 
pleasant village, situated on arather eleva- 
ted plain, the streets spacious and the 
houses elegant. In every part is the ap- 
pearance of wealth, which is almost 
wholly derived from its cultivation of 
onions ”’—the fragrant forerunner of the 
broad-leafed tobacco which now usurps 
its place in those goodly acres, Our trav- 
elers is in raptures over Middletown, so far 
as it landscapes and natural features were 
concerned. He becomes eloquent in his 
description. 

“The landscape appeared to me of a very 
peculiar style. The scene was truly pictur- 
esque and romantic; the effect was greatly 
heightened by the particular situation of the 
sun, which was then about half an hour 
high. The distant shadows were protracted, 
and a thin haziness bordered the landscape 
near the horizon, and spread a dubious veil 
from side to side. This greatly heightened 
the beauty of the distant objects. It hid 
nothing, and sweetened the hues of nature, 
gave a consequence to every distant object by 
giving it a more indistinct form, corrected the 
glare of color, softened the hardness of out- 
lines, and above all threw over the landscape 
the harmonizing tint which blended the whole 
into repose and beauty. In the foreground 
was Middletown. On my left was Connecticut 
river, three-fourths of a mile in breadth and at 
a distance of a quarter of a mile from the top 
of the hill, rolling her water with a slow but 
majestic pace through the centre of the land- 
scape towards the southern horizon.” 

The landscape sketching is continued 
at some length, and as it occurs the same 
day of his disappointment in beholding 
the faded charms of the Yankee beauty 
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he had so admired 22 years before, we 
suspect that fact added a dash of senti- 
mentalism to the effusions of his pen that 
day. Indeed his delight broke all bounds 
when, to the other charms of the scene, 
he beheld the vessels sailing on the river. 
“T fancied myself in the Elysian fields, 
and gazed with delightful astonishment 
until the sun was set, and the sable cur- 
tains of night so far drawn as to close the 
enchanting scene.” 

He entered Middletown “by a road 
passing close to the bank of the river, 
perfectly level and smooth, the sides next 
the lots of intervale being lined for two 
miles with the tallest and straightest But- 
ton-wood trees I ever saw.” 

He was here the guest of Gen. Samuel 
H. Parsons, who figures in the early his- 
tory of Ohio, It was the original design 
to have him appointed the first Governor 
of the North-western Territory, but from 
motives of policy he was set aside for 
Gen. St. Clair. He was the agent who 
examined the country and run out the 
lands for the Ohio Company. It is said 
that his suspicion of the statement made 
by an old frontiersman, Zane—after whom 
Zanesville is named—led to what has 
been deemed an unfortunate selection of 
jands along the Muskingum. Zane ad- 
vised Parsons to select lands on the Miami, 
the finest in Ohio, but the General sup- 
posed Zane wanted to get him off of the 
Muskingum so that he might get those 
lands himself. 

“ Sunday, July 1. This morning Gen. Par- 
sons introduced me to Mr, Huntington—the 
pastor at Middletown—but engaged me to 
dine with him. I preached in the morning 
and afternoon. Mr H.'s meeting-house is very 
large, but an ancient fabric. The house was 
crowded, and the people in general dressed in 
a very tasty manner, It was Mr. H.’s*com- 
muniou, and I was pleased to see that his 
church was so large as to fill nearly the whole 
body of the meeting-house. The greater part 
of the married people of the congregation I 
believe belong to his church, and I was as- 
tonished to observe the great number of men 
who appeared to be upwards of seventy. I 
drank tea and spent the afternoon with Mr, 
H. He is sociable and agreeable, and his ac- 
quired and natural abilities are eminent, though 
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I presume he is not very popular as a preacher, 
having somewhat of a hesitancy in his delivery. 
He is a brother of Governor Huntington and 
Dr. Huntington. .. I cannot recollect the 
time when I felt myself so perfectly composed 
and free in the public exercises and performed 
with .greater ease than on this day. This 
convinces me of the advantage it gives a 
preacher over his auditors, and will account 
for the repeated compliments I received, so 
far beyond what I have experienced before ; 
though perhaps I was never more fortunate 
in the selection of my sermons, and had nearly 
committed them to memory.” 


NEW HAVEN AND YALE COLLEGE IN 1787. 
“ July 2. Went on to New Haven; took 
lodgings at Miles’ tavern, sign of the Lion, 
kept in an elegant style; the house has good 
accommodations ; the stables are good and well 
supplied with hostlers, After I had dressed 
and waited on the gentleman barber, I paid 
my compliments to Dr. Stiles, the President 
of the College. The Doctor was just coming 
out of his gate, going to the Chapel to attend 
evening prayers, I begged leave to accompa- 
ny him and for the first time attended prayer 
in the College Chapel since I took my degree. 
I declined a seat in the desk. The President 
introduced me into the stranger's pew. The 
students were about one hundred and sixty, 
and the several classes made a very respect- 
able appearance. The dress and manners of 
the Senior class were genteel and graceful. 
A view of the seats, pews and gallery called 
up a series of reflections of the hours I had 
spent within those walls at public worship, 
in public examinations every quarter, and va- 
rious exhibitions that sensibly moved my 
tender passions, 

“ After prayers the President introduced me 
to the Tutors, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Fitch, Mr. 
Homes, and Mr. Davidson. We also went to 
Mr. Homes’ chamber, where we spent a 
couple of hours very agreeably: the conver- 
sation was wholly confined to literary subjects 
and -+he present state of American colleges. 
The President proposed a walk to Dr. 
Wales's, the Professor of Divinity. He was 
gone out; we therefore returned and spent 
the remainder of the evening at the Presi- 
dent’shouse. The Doctor and Mr. Stiles were 
very urgent that I should take a bed with 
them, but having engaged one at the tavern I 
declined. They engaged me to breakfast in 
the morning. 

“ July 3, 1787.—Very early this morning 
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I took a walk through the principal street of 
the lower part of the city. It seems to have 
been built nearly new since I left the town, 
I was surprised to find that few objects seemed 
to be familiar; that the traces of this part of 
the town where I had so many pleasant walks 
were almost entirely eradicated from my mind, 
The long wharf was most natural, though 
much enlarged. 

“The most affecting loss to me is the loss 
of ‘ Mother Yale."* Yale College was by far 
the most sightly building belonging to the 
University, and most advantageously situated, 
It gave an air of grandeur to the others, 
There are now only Connecticut Hall, the 
Chapel, which is three story, containing the 
Library and Cabinet Chamber, the Divinity 
Hall, and kitchen, These are all built of 
brick, but so situated as to make very little 
show. The city of New Haven covers a very 
large piece of ground, a little descending, with 
a southern aspect, It is laid out in regular 
squares, with a public square in the centre, 
There is a row of trees set around the public 
square, which were small when I was at Col- 
lege, but now have become larger, and add 
much to its beauty. The houses in general 
are good, some of them elegant. The streets 
are generally dry, but very sandy, and will 
probably never be paved, as it must be attended 
with great expense. The harbor is good, and 
the shipping considerable—principally in the 
coasting and West India trade.” 


A LEARNED YOUNG LADY. 
“Breakfasted at Dr. Stiles’. He has four 
daughters, unmarried, and very agreeable, 


His only son is in the law-way, settled in the, 


country. Miss Channing, a young lady from 
Newport, and of very uncommon literary at- 
tainments, was here on a visit. She not only 
reads but speaks French, Latin, and Greek 
with great ease, and has furnished her mind 
with a general knowledge of the whole circle 
of science, particularly astronomy and natural 
philosophy; she has likewise a high taste 
for the fine arts, and discourses with great 
judgment on eloquence, oratory, painting, 
sculpture, etc.; she is very sociable, and 
knows how to take the advantage of every in- 
cident to render herself agreeable, and no sub- 
ject seems to come amiss. Her style is ex- 
ceedingly correct and elegant, without the 
least symptom of affectation. How highly or- 
namental is such an education to a female 


* This was the old college edifice of wood, 
built in 1717,and taken down in 1782. 
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character, when connected with the softer 
graces and politeness of manners!” 
THE EQUIPMENTS OF YALE IN 1787. 

“Immediately after breakfast the tutors 
came in to invite me to College. Dr. Stiles 
accompanied us. We took a view of the Li- 
brary, the Philosophy Chamber and Cabinet. 
The Library is small. The collection consists 
principally of rather antiquated authors, 
The Philosophical apparatus is still Jess valu- 
able. A handsome sum, however, is now col- 
lecting for purchasing a complete philosophical 
apparatus, The Cabinet is a good collection, 
but very badlysdisposed. . Although I had in- 
tended to proceed on my journey, the time 
passed insensibly in the agreeable company 
of these gentlemen, who are truly literary 
characters, and I consented to tarry till din- 
ner. Indeed, I could not deny myself the 
pleasure of spending a little time at the place 
where I received my education, from which I 
had been absent so many years, At 11 
o'clock the tutors attended their classes, and 
the Doctor and I returned to his house.” 

Dr. Cutler here, sent for his trunk, to 
show President Stiles and the ladies of his 
household his “hobby-horse,” as he 
called his botanical specimens. He 
seemed to win his way to the hearts of 
an admiring auditory, as he “had to ex- 
plain technical terms, and construe fin- 
nean Latin for an hour on astretch,” from 
which fatigue he was relieved by the call 
to dinner. He was particularly flattered 
by an invitation to “spend next day— 
July 4th—in the city, which was to cel- 
ebrate, by order of the Corporation, with 
great military parade, an oration in the 
brick meeting-house, a public dinner in 
the State house, &c. A billet was also 
sent me by the Mayor of the city to 
drive the next day with the Governors 
ofthe College and Corporation of the city.” 
He declined the invitations, and set out 
for New York the same afternoon. 


TRACES OF THE WAR. 

“July 5. Was on my way some time before 
sunrise, . . . Met a very agreeable man 
also on his way to New York. At East 
Chester saw a stone church which was very 
greatly injured by the British troops. . ° 
On our way to this place my fellow-traveler 
showed me several spots where the British 


and American troops engaged in action, and 
eutertained me with the various movements 
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of the two armies while they were in this 
vicinity. About three miles from this place 
is a river, which was the separating line be- 
tween the two armies for a considerable time, 
A singular achievement is mentioned of a 
British light horseman at the bridge over the 
river, which seemed to me incredible, The 
bridge is high above the water, and the abut- 
ments at least ten feet apart. This bridge was 
taken up by the Americans. It is said a light 
horseman, who had crossed the river above in 
order to reconnoiter, was discovered near the 
bridge by the Americans and closely pursued 
by a body of horse. He made for the bridge, 
but did not know that it was taken up until 
he was within a few yards. He had noalter- 
native but to jump his horse over or be taken 
prisoner; he preferred the former, and clapped 
his spurs to his horse and leaped him from abut- 
ment to abutment and made his escape. On 
the side where the British lay the hills and 
highlands were strongly fortified. 

King’s Bridge is built over a narrowriver. It 
was a considerable time the line between the 
two armies. Passed the ruins of several 
British and American encampments and forti- 
fications. My companion appears to be per- 
fectly intelligent, and much of a gentleman, 
He was at different places in the country and 
in New York, in the British and American 
encampments. I watched him to discover 
whether he was a whig or a tory, but he was 
so guarded even in his praises and censures 
that I was unable to determine which he was 
for, America or Britain. However, I am in- 
clined to think he was a whig. Two miles 
from the city took leave of my fellow-traveler 
with reluctance. His name was Nicholson, 
a merchant from Long Island. 

* About 3 o'clock I arrived at the city of 
New York, by the road which enters through 
the Bowery. Put up my horse at the sign of 
the Plow and Harrow, Bornie’s. 

NEW YORK city IN 1787. 

Dr. Cutler found an agreeable residence 
whilst in New York with “Mr. Hugh 
Henderson, 1 wholesale merchant, who 
lived in genteel style on Golden Hill, in 
Golden Hill Street, No. 14.” The 6th of 
July was occupied in delivering his 
letters of introduction to members of 
Congress, city clergymen, and other 
distinguished persons. 

‘“* July T. Paid my respects this morning 
to Dr. Holton and several other gentlemen ; 
was introduced by Dr. Ewing and Mr. Ritten- 
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house to Mr. Hutchings, Geographer of the 
United States. Dined with General Knox ; 
introduced to his lady and a French noble- 
man, the Marquis Lotbiniére—at diuner; 
to several other gentlemen who dined with us. 
Our dinner was served much in French taste in 
high style. Mrs. Knox is very gross, but her 
manners are easy and graceful. She is sociable, 
and would be very agreeable were it not for 
her affected singularity in dressing her hair. 
She seems to mimic a military style, which to 
me is disgusting in a female. Her hair in 
front is craped at least a foot high, much 
in the form of a churn bottom upward, 
aud topped off with a wire skeleton in the 
same form, covered with black gauze which 
hangs in streamers down to her back. Her 
hair behind is in a large braid turned up and 
confined with a monstrous large crooked 
comb, She reminded me of the monstrous cap 
worn by the Marquis Lafayette’s valet, com- 
monly called on that account the Marquis’ 
Devil. No person attracted my attention at 
the table so much as the Marquis Lotbiniére, 
not on account of his good sense, for if it had 
not been for his title I should have thought 
him two-thirds of a fool,” 

That afternoon he met at the house of 
Dr. Rogers, the urbane pastor of the 
“New Brick Meeting-House,” Dr. Ew- 
ing, Provost of Philadelphia College, 
and Dr.Witherspoon, the celebrated Pre- 
sident of New Jersey College. 

A SUNDAY IN NEW YORK IN 1787, 

“ Sunday, July 8. Attended worship this 
morning at the New Brick Presbyterian 
Church. The house is large and ele- 
gant. The carvings within are rather plain 
but very neat, and produce a fine effect upon 
the eye. Dr. Ewing preached a pretty ser- 
mon on the advantages and excellencies of 
the Christian religion. The congregation ap- 
peared remarkably neat and rich in their 
dress, but not gay. The house was very full 
and the audience attentive. I was particu- 
larly pleased with the singing. When the 
Psalm is read the chorister rises and sings the 
first line ; he is then joined in the second line 
by the whole congregation. Men, women, and 
children all seemed to sing without exception. 
The airs of the tunes were sprightly though not 
quick, The singing, notwithstanding it was 
performed by sucha mixed multitude, was 
soft, musical, and solemn, and the®time well 
preserved. There is an orchestra, but no 
organ, The public service was introduced by 
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a short prayer, reading the Scriptures, and 
then singing; but instead of singing before 
sermon, theysing in the morning as well ag 
the afternoon, after the last prayer. As soon 
as the last singing is ended, the wardens go 
out from their large round pew, with each a 
large pewter platter in his hand, each taking 
a tier of pews and walked down the aisles, 
Every person great and small puts into the 
platter one copper and no more. This con- 
tribution is made through the whole congre- 
gation in less than three minutes.” 

And such is our journalist’s account of 
the morning service in the most aristo- 
cratic Presbyterian church in America in 
1787, of which the Rev. Dr. Rogers was 
the pastor—“ the most accomplished gen- 
tleman for a clergyman, not to except 
even Dr. Cooper (of Boston), that I have 
ever been acquainted with.” Think of 
the unpretentious “ Brick-Chruch” of 
1787, with its services as just described, 
as contrasted with the “ Brick Church” 
which to-day sits like aqueen on Murray- 
Hill! 


A NEW OUSTOM. 

“T was struck this morning—July 8— 
with a custom in this city which I had never 
before heard of in any part of the world. I 
observed, as I was going to church, six men 
walking two and two towards the church, 
with very long white sashes, which appear- 
ed to be made of white Holland, the whole 
width and two or three yards in length. They 
were placed over their right shoulders, and 
tied under their left arms in a very large 
bow, with several yards of white ribbon. On 
the top of their shoulders a large rose of 
white ribbon was placed upon the sash. As 
I came up to the yard of the church, Dr. 
Rogers and Dr. Ewing were just before me 
going into the church, both in their black 
gowns, but Dr. Rogers with a large white 
sash, like those of the six men, only that the 
bow and rose of ribbon were black. These 
sashes I was informed were given the last 
week at a funeral; they are worn by the 
minister and bearers to the grave, and are 
always worn by them the next Sunday, and 
the bearers always walk to and from church 
together. To give these sashes 1s a general 
custom at the funerals of persons of any note.” 


AN ENGLISH SUNDAY DINNER. 
Dr, Cutler dined with Sir John Tempie, 
and his Yankee modes of spending Sun- 
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day must have received some jostling 
from his description of the affair. He 
met there Dr. Holton, and Mr. Dawse— 
of the ordinance of 1787—Dr. Lee, a 
prother of Richard Henry Lee. Whether 
our journalist was mellowed by “the 
madeira” he does not state, but he was 
quite overcome by the charms of his 
hostess. 

“Sir John Temple is the complete gentle- 
man, but his deafness renders it painful to 
converse with him. Lady Temple is certain- 
ly the greatest beauty, notwithstanding her 
age, I ever saw. To a well proportioned 
form, a perfectly fair skin, and completely 
adjusted features, is added a soft but majes- 
tic air, an easy and pleasing sociability, a 
yein of fine sense, which commands admira- 
tion and infuses delight. Her smile, for she 
rarely laughs, could not fail of producing the 
softest sensibility in the fiercest savage. 
Her dress is exceedingly neat and becoming 
but not gay. She is now a grandmother, 
but I should not suppose her more than 
twenty-two; her real age is forty-four, 

“Our dinner was in the English style, 
plain but plentiful—the wines excellent, 
which is a greater object with Sir John 
Temple than his roast beef and poultry. You 
cannot please him more than by praising his 
madeira, and frequently begging the honor 
ofa glass with him. The servants are all in 
livery. The parlor, drawing room, and dining 
hall are in the second story, spacious and 
richly furnished. The paintings are prin- 
cipally historic, and executed by the greatest 
masters of Europe. The parlor is chiefly 
ornamented with medals and small busts of 
the principal characters now living in Eu- 
rope, made of plaster of Paris and white wax. 
He dines at two on Sundays.” 

ST. GEORGE'S CHAPEL IN 1787. 

Dr. Cutler’s description of this famous 
Church, which has very recently yielded 
to the urgency of business clamoring for 
the place to buy and sell in, and been de- 
molished, will be interesting for the same 
reason that his description of “ Brick 
Church” will interest not merely the an- 
tiquary but the general reader : 

“ At half past three Mr. Dawse and I with- 
drew from Sir John Temple’s dinner table 
and attended church in St. George’s Chapel. 
This is a magnificent edifice. The tower and 
steeple are larger and higher, I believe, than 
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any other in America. The inside of the 
church is very large, having some paintings 
and carvings. We sat in the Governor's 
pew, which is the same here as in the Pres- 
byterian church, being one on each side of 
the meeting-house. Dr, Beach read prayers, 
and Dr. Moore preached an elegant sermon 
on benevolence. Tie church was exceedingly 
crowded, and the congregation were richly 
but not splendidly dressed. In the time of 
the first singing the wardens visited every 
pew with their pewter platter, into which 
every person small and great put a copper. 
This seemed to be killing two birds with one 
stone, for while they were engaged in singing 
the psalm (for everybody sings) they were as 
busy in fumbling their pockets for their cop- 
per and rattling them into the platter.” 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF DR. WITHERSPOON. 

The Doctor finished his well crowded 
first Sunday in New York by listening 
to a famous man, whose rugged declara- 
tion in Congress, July 3, 1776, that “in 
his opinion the fruit was not only ripe, 
but rotten,” struck the hesitating scales 
in favor of Independence, a man of real 
genius, than whom Nassau Hall has had no 
President that has left a more positive 
impress on the history of his times and 
the character of his pupils. 

“ Attended lecture at Dr. Rogers’ New 
Brick Presbyterian Church. Full congrega- 
tion. Dr. Witherspoon, President of New 
Jersey College, preached. He is an intolera- 
bly homely old Scotchman, and speaks the 
true dialect of his country, except that his 
brogue borders on the Irish. He is a bad 
speaker, has no oratory, and had no notes be- 
fore him, His subject was hypocrisy. But 
notwithstanding the dryness of the subject, 
the badness of his delivery, which required 
the closest attention to understand him, yet 
the correctness of his style, the arrangement 
of his matter, and the many new ideas that 
he suggested, rendered his sermon very enter- 
taining. The attention of the congregation 
strongly marked their regard to good sense 
and clear reasoning, rather than mere show 
of oratory and declamation.” 


PASTORS OF BRICK CHURCH AND WALL STREET. 

“ July 9. Dined with Dr. Rogers in com- 
pany with Dr. Ewing, Dr, Witherspoon, Dr, 
McCourtland (McWhorter) of Newark, Mr, 
Wilson, colleague with Dr. Rogers, and two 
other clergymen from the southward whose 
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names I do not recollect. It seemed like a 
ministers’ meeting. They appeared to be 
much of gentlemen, and must do them justice 
to say I was treated with particular marks 
of attention, notwithstanding my being a New 
England man. Dr, Rogers is certainly the 
most accomplished gentleman for a clergyman, 
not even to except Dr. Cooper, that I have 
ever been acquainted with. He lives in an ele- 
gant style, and entertains company as genteelly 
as the first gentlemen in the city. This he 
may well do, for his salary is seven hundred 
and fifty pounds a year, and his perquisites 
upwards of two hundred pounds more. Mr. 
Wilson is a young Scotchman and colleague 
with Dr. Rogers. They have two distinct 
congregations, but they alternately preach in 
each house—the same sermon they preach in 
the forenoon they always preach in the after- 
noon by exchanging houses. The churches 
which belong to the two houses are but one 
corporate body, although they commune sepa- 
rately.” 


CITY HALL AND CONGRESS HALL IN 1787. 


On the 9th of July Dr. Cutler “attended 
the Committee at Congress Chamber,” 
and says: 


“‘T had an opportunity of observing minute- 
ly the Chamber where the Supreme Councils 
of the nation are held. For after these de- 
bates were over, the gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee were polite enough to show me every- 
thing curious within these walls. Congress 
Chamber is an apartment in the second story 
of the City Hall. This Hall is a magnificent 
pile of buildings in Wall Street, at the head of 
Broad Street, near the centre of the City. Itis 
more than twice the width of the State House 
at Boston, but I think notsolong. The lower 
story is a walk; at each corner are rooms ap- 
propriated to the Mayor and Aldermen of the 
city, and the City guards. Between the cor- 
ner rooms on each side and at the ends, it is 
open for a considerable space, supported by 
pillars. In front is a flight of steps from the 
street, over which is a two-story piazza with a 
spacious walk which communicates with Con- 
gress Chamber at the east end, and with the 
Chamber where the Mayor and Aldermen 
hold their courts at the west end. Congress 
Chamber is up the eastern stairs; it is nearly 
square. On the southern side the floor is 
raised several feet, which is ascended by steps 
and enclosed by banisters. In the centre is 
a large chair raised still higher, lined with red 
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damask silk, and over it a curious canopy, fring. 
ed with silk, and two large flowing damask cur. 
tains descending from the sides of the canopy to 
the floor, partly furled with silk cords. This is 
the seat of the President of Congress, And 
the appearance at the other end of the Cham. 
ber is superb. On the floor of the Chamber 
at the right and left from the President's 
chair are two rows of chairs extended to the 
opposite side of the room, with a small bureau. 
table placed before each chair. The chairs 
and tables are mahogany, richly carved, the 
arms and bottoms covered with red morocco 
leather: On each side of the President’s chair 
within the banisters, are chairs and tables sim. 
ilar to those of the members for the use of the 
secretary and his clerks. In the midst of the 
floor is a vacant space in form of a broad aisle, 
The curtains of the windows are red damask, 
richly ornamented with fringes. At the east 
end is a portrait of Gen. Washington, at full 
length, well executed. At the opposite end 
are some of the portraits of general officers 
that fell in the late war. On the side oppo- 
site the President are the portraits of the King 
and Queen of France, as large as life. These 
were drawn by the King’s own portrait painter, 
and presented by His Majesty to Congress. 
The drapery of the pictures infinitely exceeds 
anything of the kind I ever saw before! They 
are dressed in their robes, and life and ani- 
mation are imitated to perfection. When the 
damask curtains which cover them were 
drawn, their eyes were fixed upon us with a 
vivacity that bespoke life itself, and their 
majestic countenances seemed to chastise our 
insolence in approaching them with so little 
reverence.” 


At this juncture Dr. Cutler was not 
only allowed to see the ordinance which 
Congress was about to pass for “settling 
the Federal Territory, for which a bill 
had been prepared,” but a “copy was 
sent him with leave to make remarks, 
and propose amendments.” This he did, 
and his son, the late Hon. Ephraim Cutler 
of Ohio, says that among the amendments 
proposed and adopted, were the two 
which provided for free schools, and for 
the exclusion of slavery forever from that 
territory. Having suggested these amend- 
ments, the Doctor took the opportunity 
for a short visit to Philadelphia. On 
the 11th of July he arrived at Prince- 
ton. 
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PRINCETON IN 1787: A MODEL FARM. 

July 12.—Rose very early and took a view 
of Princeton. A thalf past five I ventured 
to call on Co}. Morgan, to whom I had a letter, 
though I feared I should not find him up. He 
was, however, in his parlor with his books, 
and received me very politely. He is a farmer 
in the strictest sense, and I believe the first in 
America in the knowledge of agriculture, and 
besides a literary character. His house stands 
a little back of the college, and in a situation 
which commands a complete view of his 
whole farm, consisting of about 200 acres, 
Here I saw verified what I had often heard 
observed, that the boundaries of his farm 
might easily be distinguished from his neigh- 
bor’s from its state of cultivation. He gave me 
a general history of his improvements and of 
the experiments he was then making. His 
barn and yard are truly a curiosity. His 
garden consists of three acres, and is princi- 
pally used for making experiments which ap- 
peared to me to be well judged, and critically 
attended to. Here I saw the Hessian fly, as 
it is called, which has done immense injury to 
wheat in our country. Our country is indebt- 
ed to this gentlemen for the discoveries he has 
made, aud the information he has given re- 
specting this insect in consequence of his ex- 
periments. 

“Tn his garden he had Indian corn growing in 
long rows from different kinds of seed collected 
from the different latitudes on this continent, 
as far north as the northern parts of Canada, 
and south as far as the West Indies. His 
aviary struck me with astonishment. On the 
southern side of his garden he had 64 swarms 
of bees ina line which I judged extended 
more than fifteen rods. He takes the honey 
when he pleases, without destroying the 
bees,” 

DR. SMITH, THE COLLEGE, AND THE BATTLE- 
GROUND. 


“T then called on Dr. Smith, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the college, to whom I had letters, 
He is a young gentleman, and lived in an ele- 
gant style, and is the first literary character 
in this State. He waited on me to college, 
introduced me to the tutors, and showed me 
the apartments of the college. The Speak- 
ing Hall is ornamented with several paintings 
—particularly of the famous battle iu this 
town, the next morning after the capture of 
the Hessians at Trenton, It is more than six 
feet square, done on canvas, and executed ina 
masterly manner by Mr, Peale of Philadelphia, 
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The principal figure is General Washington, 
emerging from a thick wood, forming and ad- 
vancing in a regular manner, the British flee- 
ing in confusion, leaving many slain on the 
ground ; but the pleasure of the scene is great- 
ly diminished by a view of General Mercer 
wallowing in his gore, who was at the head 
of the advanced guard, and slain in the first 
attack. After viewing this scene on canvas 
we ascended to the cupola of the college, and 
took a view of the ground itself on which the 
battle was fought, the manner of the attack, 
and the several directions in which the British 
fled. It was no small gratification to take so 
extensive a view of the place, where so im- 
portant an event in the history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution took place was exhibited. 
Here again I felt myself straitened for time, 
and was obliged to take my leave of Dr, 
Smith, who had showed me the most polite 
attention.” 
IN PHILADELPHIA. 


He put up at “the Indian Queen, situ- 
ated in Third, between Market and Chest- 
nut street.” Here he met several mem- 
bers of the Federal Convention, among 
them, ‘“‘ Gov. Bowdoin, and Mr. Gorham 
of Mass., Mr. Madison and Mr. Mason of 
Virginia, Gov. Martin, Hon. Hugh Wil- 
liamson of North Carolina, the Hon. 
John Rutledge and Mr. Pinckney of 
South Carolina, Mr. Hamilton of New 
York, ete. He called on Mr. Gerry, 
whose “lady is young, very handsome, 
and exceedingly amiable.” He was 
charmed with Dr. Clarkson, “one of 
those fine, accomplished, benevolent cha- 
racters, which inspire the most exalted 
ideas of human nature.” Dr. Rush, “a 
complete gentleman, and one of the first 
literary characters in America,” took him 
captive by his attainments and attentions. 
He made a pleasant call on the artist 
Peale, whose productions elicited his 
lively commendations. 


THE EFFIGIES OF MR. PEALE, 


“Tmmediately after dinner we called on 
Mr. Peale to see his collections of paintings and 
natural curiosities. We were conducted into 
a room by a boy, who told us Mr. P. would 
wait on us ina minute or two. He desired 
us, however, to walk into the room where the 
curiosities were, and showed us a long nar- 
row entry which led into the room. I ob 
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served through a glass window at my right 
hand a gentleman close to me standing with 
a pencil in one hand and a small sheet of 
ivory in the other, and his eyes directed to 
the opposite side of the room, as though he 
was taking some object on his ivory sheet. 
Dr. Clarkson did uot see this man until he 
stepped into the room, but instantly turned 
about and came back saying, ‘Mr. Peale is 
very busy taking the picture of something 
with his pencil; we will step back into the 
other room and wait till he is at leisure.’ 
We returned through the entry, but as we 
entered the room we met Mr. Peale coming 
to us. The Doctor started back in astonish- 
ment and cried out, ‘ Mr. Peale, how is it pos- 
sible you should get out of the other room 
to meet us here?’ Mr. Peale smiled and 
said, ‘I have not been in the other room for 
some time.’ ‘ No,’ said Dr. Clarkson, ‘ did not 
I see yon there this moment with your pencil 
andivory?’ ‘Why do you think you did?’ 
asked Peale. ‘Why dolI think I did?’ re- 
plied Dr, Clarkson; ‘I saw you there if I 
ever saw you in my life.’ ‘Well,’ says Peale, 
‘let us go and see.’ 

“When we returned we found the man 
standing as before. It was a piece of wax- 
work which Mr. Peale had just finished, 
in which he had taken a likeness of him- 
self.” 


THE GREAT ARTIST AS A NATURALIST. 


“The walls of the room were covered 
with paintings, both portrait and historic. 
Under a small gallery his natural curiosities 
are arranged in a most romantic and amusing 
manner. There was a mound of earth con- 
siderably raised and covered with green turf, 
from which a number of trees ascended and 
branched out in different directions. On the 
declivity of this mound was a small thicket, 
and just below it an artificial pond; on the 
other side a number of large and small rocks 
of different kinds, collected from different 
parts of theearth. At the foot of the mound 
were holes dug, and the earth thrown up to 
show the different kinds of clay—ocher, coal, 
marl, ete., which he had collected from va- 
rious parts; also ores and minerals. Around 
the pond was a beach, on which was ex- 
hibited a fine assortment of shells, turtles, 
frogs, lizards, water snakes, etc. In the 
pond was a collection of fish with their skins 
stuffed—water-fowl, such as geese, ducks, 
cranes, herons, etc., all having the appear- 
ance of life, for their skins were admirably 
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preserved. On the mound were such birds 
as commonly walk on the ground, etc.” 


THE VISIT TO DR. FRANKLIN, 


Our last quotation presents to us the 
great man of Philadelphia, the pet of the 
French Court, famous among learned 
men, and the pride of his country. The 
Yankee parson tells his story very plea- 
santly indeed. 


“Dr. Franklin lives in Market street; his 
house stands up a court-yard at some dis- 
tance from the street. We [Mr. Gerry of 
Mass., and Dr. Cutler] found him sitting 
upon a grass plat under a very large mul- 
berry, with several other gentlemen and two 
or three ladies. There was no curiosity in 
Philadelphia which I felt so anxious to see as 
this great man, who has been the wonder of 
Europe, as well as the pride of America. But 
aman who stood high in the literary world, 
and had spent so many years in the courts of 
kings, particularly in the refined court of 
France, I conceived would not be of very 
easy access, and must certainly have much 
of the air of grandeur and majesty about him. 
Common folks must expect only to gaze at 
him at a distance and answer such questions 
as he might please toask. In short, when I 
entered his house I felt as if I was going to be 
introduced into the presence of an European 
monarch. 

“But how were my ideas changed when 
I saw a short, fat, trunched old man in a 
plain Quaker dress, bald pate, and short white 
locks, sitting without his hat under the tree, 
and as Mr. Gerry introduced me, rose from his 
chair, took me by the hand, expressed his joy 
to see me, welcomed me to the city, and 
begged me to seat myself close to him. His 
voice was low, but his countenance open, 
frank, and pleasing. He instantly reminded me 
of old Captain Cummings, for he is nearly of 
his pitch, and no more of the air of superiority 
about him. I delivered him my letters, 
After he had read them he took me again by 
the hand and with the usual compliments in- 
troduced me to the other gentlemen, the 
most of whom were members of the Conven- 
tion. Here we entered into a free conversa- 
tion and spent our time very agreeably until 
it was quite dark, The tea table was spread 
under the tree, and Mrs. Beach—a very gross 
and rather homely woman, who is the only 
daughter of the Doctor, and lives with him— 
served it out to the company. She had three 
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of her children about her, over whom she 
seemed to have no kind of command, They 
seemed to be exceedingly fond of their grand- 
father. The Doctor showed me a curiosity 
he had just received, and with which he was 
much pleased. It was a snake with two 
heads preserved in a large vial. . . . He 
mentioned what the situation of this snake 
would be if it was traveling among bushes, 
and one head should choose to go one 
side of a bush and the other head should pre- 
fer the other side, and neither would be 
willing to come back or give way to the other ! 
He was then going to mention a humorous 
matter that had occurred that day in Conven- 
tion in consequence of his comparing the 
snake to America—for he seemed wo forget 
that everything in Convention was to be 
kept a profound secret—but the secrecy of 
the Convention matters was suggested to him, 
which stopped him and deprived me of the 
story he was going to tell. 

“ After it was dark we went into the house, 
and the Doctor invited me into his library, 
which is likewise his study. It is a very large 
chamber and high. The walls were covered 
with book-shelves filled with books; besides, 
there are four alcoves extending two-thirds of 
the length of the chamber, filled in the same 
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manner. I presume this is the Jargest and by 
far the best private hbrary in America. He 
showed a glass machine for exhibiting the 
circulation of the blood in the arteries and 
veins of the human body. Another 
great curiosity was a rolling press for taking 
copies of letters, or any other writing. A 
sheet of paper is completely copied in two 
minutes, He also showed me his 
long artificial arm and hand for taking down 
and putting up books on high shelves, and his 
great arm-chair with rockers and a large fan 
placed over it with which he fans himself and 
keeps off the flies while he sits reading, 
with only a small motion of the foot. He 
showed me many other curiosities and in- 
ventions, all his own, but of lesser note. .. . 
The Doctor seemed extremely fond of dwell- 
ing on philosophical subjects, particularly 
natural history, while the other gentlemen 
were swallowed up with politics, .. . Not- 
withstanding his age—84—his manners are 
perfectly easy, and everything about him 
seems to diffuse an unrestrained freedom and 
happiness, He has an incessant vein of 
humor, accompanied with an uncommon 
vivacity, which seems as natural and involun- 
tary as his breathing.” 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Tue attempt to give any satisfactory 
account of Ireland, is one from which the 
best informed and most candid writer may 
be excused for shrinking. 

The puzzle of English statesmanship 
for centuries back, the disgrace of Eng- 
lish government, the by-word of Europe, 
the pride only of its degraded peasantry— 
Ireland stands at this day, a reproach to 
the oldest and fairest civilization the 
world has ever known; a problem still 
unsolved and seemingly unsolvable. Yet 
Treland is a goodly land, and would seem 
to deserve a better fate. Its mountains 
and lakes, its hills and vales, its luxuriant 
vegetation, above all its exquisite green- 
sward, are justly the admiration of all 
who know them. 

The beauty of the country is rendered 
almost painful to a sensitive mind, by the 
strong contrast it forms with the wretch- 
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edness of its inhabitants, whose half-na- 
ked forms and miserable cabins of white- 
washed mud are dotted about the other- 
wise unblemished landscape. 

The question naturally rises to the lips 
of the beholder, “ Why is this?” and, as 
already intimated, it is a question difficult 
to answer. By some it is accounted for 
on the ground of the unconquerable idle- 
ness of the Irish race; yet, when trans- 
planted to any other soil, they redeem 
their reputation in this respect. More- 
over, there have been, at various times, 
large infusions of Saxon blood made to 
the country; yet, with the exception of 
the northern province of Ulster, they have 
been without result.—Others attribute 
everything that is wrong in Ireland, tothe 
prevalence of the Romish faith; yet scaree- 
ly a Catholic country in Europe affords 
such a spectacle of unmitigated misery. 
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Others, again, contend, and with much 
reason, that the chief cause of trouble may 
be found in the injustice and misrule of 
England. Probably all of these causes 
have combined, in different degrees, to pro- 
duce the present lamentable result. Cer- 
tain itis, that after being held by the Eng- 
lish Crown for 600 years, the hatred of the 
Irish for their conquerors is still undimin- 
ished; and for this unusual state of affairs 
there must be some adequate reason. 

So long a space of time ought to have 
been amply sufficient for the Irish to for- 
get their dream of independence and be- 
come settled and prosperous under the 
Anglo Saxon rule, 

The truth is that England, until quite 
recently, has looked upon Ireland solely 
as a possession necessary to her own 
safety, and to be held, therefore, by any 
means and at all hazards. It has been 
held, not by the rule of love, but by the 
hard bondage of fear. 

If rebellion was only crushed, it was a 
matter of small moment with the English 
sovereign, how it was done. Much in- 
dignation has been felt through the civil- 
ized world at the means used by ex-Gov. 
Eyre, to subdue the late rebellion in Ja- 
maica; yet the cruelties inflicted on those 
unhappy blacks will not bear a compari- 
son with those endured over and over 
again, by the wretched Irish. Their his- 
tory ever since the English conquest, has 
been one perpetual succession of rebel- 
lions, quenched by a brutal, merciless 
soldiery with sword and fire, yet rising 
again, Phoenix like, out of the very flame. 
“Their extinction,” says a great mod- 
ern historian, speaking of a colonization 
scheme proposed in the reign of Elizabeth 
and having for its end the subjection of 
the Irish, “was contemplated with as 
much indifference as the destruction of the 
Red Indians of North America, by the 
politicians of Washington, and their titles 
to their lands as not more deserving of 
respect.” 

Few people know anything of the his- 
tory of Ireland, save as a struggle be- 
tween Catholics and Prostestants, and it 
is true that this struggle fills up the pages 
of the last 300 years; yet the discontent 
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has roots that extend even still farther 
back. 

When William the Norman conquered 
England, parcelled out its lands among 
his own nobles, swept away at a stroke, 
the laws and language of its inhabitants, 
and held them under a control from which 
there was no possibility of escape, he 
dealt with the country in a way which 
Ireland might justly have envied, 
The work was well done and needed no 
repetition, Hope was crushed for ever, 
and aught but subrhission rendered utterly 
impossible. 

Ireland, on the contrary, was governed 
by alternate fits of cruelty and careless- 
ness, Only, indeed, by a fresh rebellion 
was England aroused to take an interest 
in Ireland. Yet these rebellions have 
been so numerous as to keep the interest, 
one would suppose, perennial. 

The railway and the steamboat have 
laid the whole world under an obligation 
of gratitude, and Ireland owes her full 
proportion. 

The Irish Channel was, in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, a terror to travelers; 
and many parts of the little island were 
entirely unexplored. “The central plains 
of Australia,” says the historian already 
quoted,* “ the untrodden jungles of Bor- 
neo, or the still vacant spaces in our maps 
of Africa, alone now on the globe's sur- 
face, represent districts as unknown and 
mysterious as the north-east angle of Ire- 
land, in the reign of the great foundress 
of the modern British Empire.” How 
was it possible that a people so little 
known by its governors, could be justly 
governed ? 

The condition of England and Ireland 
at the time of the Reformation, was to- 
tally different; yet the same yoke was 
imposed on them both by the despotic 
hands of Henry VIIL, and his daughter 
Elizabeth. If the establishment of the 
new religion involved some injustice and 
suffering in England, where Protestant- 
ism had strong roots among the people, 
how much more so in Ireland, where 
they were, almost to a unit, attached to 
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the faith of their fathers? To the spoli- 
ation they had already suffered, gener- 
ation after generation, at the hands of 
their conquerors, was now added that of 
their last remaining idol, the church. 
Their priests were driven from their al- 
tars, and forbidden, under severe penalties, 
to celebrate the mass; their monasteries 
were ransacked, and their revenues seized 
by the Crown; their churches were oc- 
cupied by foreigners, preaching strange 
doctrines in a strange tongue. The Irish 
language was still that of the majority of 
the people, yet no effort was made to 
provide them with instruction through 
its medium. 

It was enough that her Majesty had 
seen fit to change her religion ; her faith- 
ful subjects must follow her example, 
peaceably, if it could be, forcibly, if it 
must, 

Here, however, the poor oppressed 
people made a stand and shewed that 
there is a point beyond which tyranny 
cannot go. After nearly three centuries 
of persecution, the Irish are ‘Catholics 
still, and as might be expected, firmer 
Catholics than ever.* 

It is a fact worthy of observation, that 
at the very moment that Alva was dei- 
uging the Netherlands with blood, in 
order to bring them back to the tender 
bosom of the Romish church, the Queen 
of England was seeking to convert Ire- 
land to Protestantism by almost the 
same measures, Is it matter of surprise 
that the result has been similar, in both 
cases? The Netherlanders, possessed of 
greater energy of character, and guided 
by their great chief, William of Orange, 
carried their victory still farther, ridding 
themselves finally of the power that had 
so cruelly oppressed them. Had the 
struggle in Ireland been for the Protes- 
tant faith, instead of against it, there.can 
be little doubt that it would have had a 
similar issue ; for it cannot be denied, by 
any candid mind, that freedom of thought, 


* So great was the severity used by her 
deputy, Sir Arthur Grey, that Elizabeth was, 
at last, induced to recall him, being informed 
that he had left her little else than ashes and 
carcasses to rule over. 
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which is the strength of Protestantism, 
spiritually considered, is also the founda- 
tion of the strength of all the F-otestant 
empires of the world. 

Nevertheless, Ireland is a standing wit- 
ness to the’truth that persecution invari- 
ably defeats its own ends. Reference 
has, thus far, been made only to the per- 
secutions endured by the Irish Catholics, 
and, for the reason that it is the part of 
the struggle usually least dwelt upon, 
That these persecutions have been aw- 
fully repaid, every one knows. The fear- 
ful massacre of the Scotch and English 
settlers of Ulster in 1641, is a tale of hor- 
rors which the mind cannot grasp. 

A couple of lines of print suffice to tell us 
that, within the space of two years, some 
30,000 persons were deliberately mur- 
dered; but who has ever attempted to 
realize the scenes which such a massacre 
involves? Yet, if the crime was fearful, 
the punishment was no less so; for the 
avenging sword of Cromwell dealt it out, 
and for such crimes he knew no mercy. 
Men, women and children were destroy- 
ed by his deliberate command, with as 
little compunction as if they had been 
wild beasts; whole garrisons were 
slaughtered, or burnt together with the 
citad “hich they had taken refuge; 
and o: vendo. says that the suffer- 
ing® of wu. +- uy people during this 
memorable , i, have been exceeded 
only by those of the Jews at the destruc- 
tion of their city by Titus. It has been cal- 
culated by some that 500,000 Irish perished 
during the term of this rebellion, by war 
and its inevitable attendants, famine and 
pestilence. It is difficult to conceive 
how a people so reduced, and kept in awe 
by the presence of a foreign soldiery and 
an armed police should have found the cou- 
rage and the opportunity to rebel again; 
yet no sooner had this rebellion died 
out than another was in embryo. At 
the present moment Irish Protestants 
tremble under the consciousness of a sup- 
pressed volcano beneath their feet, which 
may at any time roll upon them its fiery 
lava; and England has been once more 
compelled to deliberate seriously on the 
measures necessary for the pacification 
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of her troublesome sister. The terrible 
famine of 1847, which, while it destroyed 
its thousands, swept over thousands more 
to this Country, to form a trans-Atlantic 
Treland,wasa remarkable crisis inIrish his- 
tory. Here they have thriven and waxed 
strong; and with their fresh strength they 
are once more preparing to do ‘battle 
against the old foe. Sad indeed it is to 
see it, but it is no less true than sad. More 
than $40,000,000 were sent from Eng- 
land to the relief of Ireland, during that 
terrible famine; yet ten times that sum 
would not buy Ireland’s gratitude. Jus- 
tice, not charity, is the thing for which 
she clamors; and England has always 
been more ready to bestow the latter 
than the former. 

Whatever may be said, and said with 
truth, of the contemptible measures of 
Fenianism, it is certain that it has had the 
effect of arousing the British Parliament, 
and inducing a disposition towards con- 
cession. 

The two great evils of which Ireland 
has now to complain are, undoubtedly, 
the partition of her lands among a non- 
resident and foreign-born nobility, and 
the imposition upon her people of a 
church which is that of only an exceed- 
ingly small minority. 

It was stated, a few weeks ago, in Par- 
liament, that “nine-tenths of the soil of 
Ireland belong to Protestants, while but 
one-sixth of the population is of that 
faith.” This statement alone is ground 
enough for serious reflection; it shows 
how thoroughly the work of confiscation 
has been done. As an illustration of the 
property question, one case will serve. 

The Marquis of Hertford, in addition 
to vast English estates, holds. property in 
the north of Ireland which yields him an 
annual income of $300,000. He is anold 
man and has only once during his life set 
foot on Irish soil. The Protestant rector 
of Lisburn has been for nearly thirty 
years his agent; and to him the manage- 
ment of this fine estate has been absolute- 
ly committed. As a little king he has 
reigned over his dominion, arrogantly 
displaying his authority, and dispensing 
his favors, with none to dispute his will. 
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But for his mismanagement, his selfish- 
ness and bigotry, the property might have 
doubled and trebled its value. To all 
such considerations, however, the Mar- 
quis is wholly indifferent. Having as 
much money as he can conveniently 
spend, he asks nothing of his Irish es- 
tates except that they bring him in the 
same regular income, and give him no 
trouble, 

The Church question may be briefly 
stated as follows: Of the one-sixth of the 
population, conceded to be Protestant, 
scarcely more than half belong to the 
Anglo-Episcopal church ; yet for the ben- 
efit of this small minority, who, more- 
over, belong almost exclusively to the 
wealthy class, an establishment is pro- 
vided by Act of Parliament, consisting 
of 12 bishops and more than 2000 clergy- 
men, for whose support the land is an- 
nually taxed to the amount of $2,500,000. 
This establishment is described by Lord 
Brougham as “the grand abuse of the 
Irish Church, so incommensurate to the 
benefits it renders to the state, so grind- 
ing to the millions who dissent from its 
worship, the master evil, a source of pe- 
rennial discord, a thing of impossible 
duration.” 

It is this abuse which Mr. Gladstone 
has chosen for the object of his attack, 
and this is the question which has im- 
perilled the present English ministry, and 
is absorbing the attention of all England 
at the present hour. 

Mr. Gladstone's proposition is simply 
to suspend appointments in the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland; but of course 
it is well understood that suspension is 
but an initiatory step towards the aboli- 
tion of the Establishment itself. 

The resolution passed in the House of 
Commons by a large majority; but was 
rejected, as was perfectly natural, by the 
House of Lords. A legislative assembly 
containing 30 bishops could hardly be 
expected to vote the destruction of a 
hierarchy. A movement of this nature 
revives, of necessity, the opposing spirits 
of Protestantism and Popery and creates 
very wide-spread excitement. English 
Protestants have not by any means 
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learned the full meaning of religious lib- 
erty. A nationally endowed Church has 
not been favorable to the study. The 
Church of England was no sooner deliv- 
ered from the fires of Marian persecution 
than it became, in its ‘turn, the persecu- 
tor of other ‘churches. Romanist and 
Dissenter have fared equally ill, and spite 
of their wide differences have been 
thrust into the same ranks, Both en- 
dured a long period of suffering before 
they wrung from the dominant church 
their present possession of toleration. The 
penal laws against Roman Catholics, 
which were swept away only by the Re- 
form Bill of 1830, must seem almost in- 
credible to those whose first breath was 
drawn in the atmosphere of American 
liberty. 

The laws passed against the Irish 
Catholics, in the reigns of William and 
Anne, says Hallam, ‘“‘ have scarce a pa- 
rallel in European history, unless it be 
that of the Protestants in France after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, No 
Papist was permitted to keep a school, or 
to teach any in private houses, except the 
children of the family. Severe penalties 
were denounced against such as should 
go themselves, or send others for educa- 
tion beyond seas, in the Romish faith. 
Intermarriage between persons of differ- 
ent religions, and possessing any estate 
in Ireland, were forbidden—the children, 
in case of either parent being Protestant, 
might be taken from the other to be edu- 
cated in that faith, No Papist could be 
guardian to any child; but the Court of 
Chancery might appoint some relation or 
other person to bring up the ward in the 
Protestant religion, Papists were dis- 
abled from purchasing lands, except for 
terms of not more than thirty-one years, 
at a rent not less than two-thirds of the 
full value, They were to conform to the 
established religion, within six months 
after any title should accrue, by descent, 
devise, or settlement, on pain of forfeiture 
to the next Protestant heir; a provision 
which seems intended to exclude them 
from real property altogether. No Papist 
was permitted to retain arms, and search 
might be instituted, at any time, by two 
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justices. Bishops and priests coming 
into the kingdom from other parts, were 
banished, on pain of transportation, in 
case of neglecting to comply, and of high 
treason in case of returning from banish- 
ment. Lest these provisions should be 
evaded, priests were required to be re- 
gistered; they were forbidden to leave 
their own parishes; and rewards were 
held out to informers who should detect 
the violations of these statutes.” 

“To have exterminated the Catholics 
by the sword,” adds the historian, “ or 
expelled them like the Moriscoes of Spain, 
would have been little more repugnant to 
justice and humanity, but incomparably 
more politic,” 

Although to us the repeal of such a 
code seems an act of the simplest justice, 
it was not accomplished without a fierce 
struggle, at the time; and there are still 
many apparently conscientious persons 
who regret it, attributing to it the re- 
markable growth of the Romish Church 
in England during the last quarter of a 
century. 

It is argued that concession to the 
Romish Church only leads to farther de- 
mands, and that a reform of the Church 
would be quickly followed by a demand 
for Reform in the land system. Un- 
doubtedly it would; and what unpreju- 
diced looker-on could object to the justice 
of such a demand? Still farther, it is 
urged, that nothing short of a repeal of 
the Union will pacify Ireland; conse- 
quently that every conciliatory measure 
falling short of this will be wasted. This, 
again, may be true; yet they must be 
very shortsighted who suppose that the 
Union can be maintained by the arbitrary 
measures which have been wont to be the 
resort of the British Government. The 
clergy of the English Church are deeply 
indignant at this attack on their sister 
Establishment, and for very obvious rea- 
sons. They declare openly that the de- 
struction of the Irish Establishment must 
seriously endanger the safety of their 
own; and though such an issue is not ac- 
tually contemplated by Mr. Gladstone, yet 
there can be little doubt that these cleri- 
cal instincts are not very far wrong. The 
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class whose interests are seriously expos- 
ed, is apt to be keen-scented to the 
danger. Disestablishment anywhere and 
in any shape, would be, as they know, a 
dangerous precedent. 

So far then, they are honest, and we 
feel no disposition to complain; but some 
of their arguments are less deserving of 
credit. 

They cuntend that the Irish Church 
has rendered valuable service to the State, 
in the matter of preserving the Island to 
the British Crown. Most people will be 
of opinion that this service has been more 
efficiently performed by the soldiery and 
the mounted police. 

They say again that the Irish Church 
has been a successful missionary agency 
among the Roman Catholics, and has, on 
that score, a strong claim to national 
gratitude. This is certainly a very re- 
markable statement to come from men 
having so ample facilities for an accurate 
knowledge of the facts of the case; and 
it received a positive contradiction in the 
House of Lords from Lord Clarendon, 
a former lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

It is quite true that missionary work 
has been carried on with great vigor, of 
late years, among the Irish Catholics of 
the South and West, and that this work 
has met with a very considerable degree 
of success; but to represent this mission- 
ary work as having been performed by 
the Established Church of Ireland is very 
seriously to misstate the case. It is the 
work almost exclusively of the Irish 
Church Missionary Society—a society 
organized for this express object, and 
supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions. There may be instances of con- 
version to the Protestant faith, through 
the agency of the Established Church, but 
they are the exception, not the rule. Nor 
will this appear strange to a reflecting 
mind. 

The Protestant rector of an Irish Catho- 
lic parish is looked upon, by the peasant, 
as the representative of a tyrannical Gov- 
ernment, thrust on him by sheer force, 
and usurping the place which rightfully 
belongs to another. He sees the rector 
installed in the pleasant parsonage and 
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enjoying a comfortable income, without 
any serious amount of labor; and he 
contrasts his position with that of his 
own priest, who, having the spiritual care 
of a large majority of the people, is 
obliged to depend for his support on their 
scanty contributions. Such a position is 
not favorable to missionary effort. 

Were that peasant an educated man, 
able to take a comprehensive view of the 
case which, broadly stated is this: that, 
while more than 2000 Protestant clergy- 
men are paid out of Irish property, to 
minister to one-twelfth of the population, 
ten-twelfths are cared for only by an 
equal number of shepherds who are paid 
out of the miserable earnings of the people. 
Were he able to reason this out for him- 
self, it is doubtful if his feeling towards 
the rector would be any the pleasanter 
for the operation. 

That so radical a measure of Reform 
should have found a champion in Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose early fame was won by his 
eloquent defence of the Union of Church 
and State, and who has been the hope 
and the pet of the Tory and High Church 
party, is one of the curious phenomena 
of modern politics. Not less curious is it 
that the opposite party should be mar- 
shalled by a recruit from Radicalism. 
Gladstone and Disraeli have relatively 
changed places, and the two great politi- 
cal armies of England find themselves led 
by generals who at one time appeared 
most unlikely to occupy such positions. 

While the Liberals are justly proud of 
Mr. Gladstone, the Tories receive Mr. 
Disraeli with an ill-concealed reluctance, 
and an evident uneasiness at their pros- 
pect of success under his leadership. 

This change of leaders is not confined 
to the lower House. Lord Grey, who 
has conducted the Opposition to the Glad- 
stone bill in the House of Lords, is him- 
self a convert from the ranks of Reform. 
His opposition speeches lacked the heart- 
iness which is apt to characterize thorough 
converts, and threw a shade over the 
cause he undertook to defend. 

It has been a little amusing to notice 
the anxiety of some worthy English cler- 
gymen as to the precise religious stand- 
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ing of Mr, Disraeli, Feeling, as they do, 
that the ark of the Lord is in danger, 
they are a little uneasy lest the hand 
that is stretched out to hold it up, should 
fail through its own sinfulness. “We 
know he goes to church,” said one of 
these good men, at a public meeting, re- 
cently, ‘but is he a communicant ?” 
When it is remembered that a Church 
of England clergyman dare not refuse 
the communion, even to men of known 
immorality, it is hard to see what satis- 
faction could be derived from this query. 
Nevertheless, the audience were visibly 
affected by a reply from the vicar of a cer- 
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tain parish, to the effect that he had him- 
self administered the communion, at the 
previous Easter season, to Mr. Disraeli, 
meekly kneeling beside the poorest man 
in the parish, 

Meanwhile, this great question is in 
abeyance, and can be settled only by the 
coming elections. Whether the voice of 
the people will succeed in making itself 
heard above the bribery and corruption 
of a general election; whether the people 
are alive to the important issue presented 
to them by the present conjuncture, re- 
mains yet to be been. 


HELEN DEAN. 


Bensamin West’ said, “ My mother’s 
kiss made me a painter.” That effective 
salute has resounded through the anec- 
dote-books ever since. If all artists had 
an origin with like point, susceptible of 
terse promulgation, I should not write 
these pages. , 

Let us follow a private in the feminine 
division of the Church militant of industry 
and independence, which daily files up 
Broadway at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, to a breezy little street, running 
down to the Hudson River, Helen Dean 
is a designer for a well-known establish- 
ment on Broadway. She also executes 
orders in other branches of industry and 
art—for carpet-looms, print-works, wall- 
paper, stained glass, etc. She has well- 
paid work, and work that she likes, but 
her time of trial has come. 

She walked home that night with a 
spiritless tread, for a week before Mr. 
Bascom, the managing man at the estab- 
lishment, had shaken his head at some of 
her work. She looked at him without 
surprise, For days she had been sweep- 
ing her hand across her brow and looking 
around as if seeking some eluding object. 
That morning he had said, “This won't 
do, Miss Dean. This is by no means equal 
to your usual work; even the execution 
is faulty.” 


At supper with her father she said ab- 
ruptly, “Father, I am losing my power.” 

“Eh—what?” said Mr, Dean. 

“T am losing my power of designing. 
I cannot get hold of anything any more.” 

“What fancy is this?” said Mr, Dean. 

“Tt is no fancy,” replied Helen, and 
then told him what Mr. Bascom had 
said. 

“Tt must be that you are not well, my 
daughter,” said her father. 

“Tam perfectly well, never felt better 
in my life,” answered Helen. 

“Ah well, my dear, don’t fret,” re- 
turned Mr, Dean. “Ina few days it will 
be all right again, very likely.” 

Soon after, Mr. Dean encountered his 
oldest son in a car, with his shabby hat 
drawn down over his bright eyes, cogita- 
ting some oil speculation. In this direc- 
tion his ideality found expression. 

“Come home and see Helen, John,” 
said his father, and briefly told him of her 
strange trouble. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Helen,” said 
John Dean, after he had shaken hands 
with his sister as she sat crouched in the 
corner with a look of uncomplaining sor- 
row, like a dumb animal who is hurt but 
knows not how or where, “you want 
rousing. And your invention wants food. 
That needs to be fed like anything else, 
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and sometimes it can’t thrive on what it 
picks for itself but must have something 
provided for it. It has the dyspepsia.” 

“What do you recommend, Doctor?” 
said Helen. 

“Well—it would do you good to go to 
Europe—Paris of all places,” 

“Indeed!” replied Helen. 

“T don’t exactly advise it, my dear 
sister, for the best of reasons. If that 
Oil Company which has shown its good 
taste and discernment by appointing me 
its agent should succeed, I'd have the 
money to give you, and I'd do it gladly.” 

“Thank you, but as it may be some 
time first—” 

“You're right ” said John Dean, laugh- 
ing, and then sighing; “it may be some 
time yet, and in the meanwhile, take two 
or three weeks’ vacation and give yourself 
up to amusement, relaxation, Go to see 
all the pretty things you can. Go to the 
Central Park. Goto the theatre. There 
are Laura Keene's ‘ Seven Sisters'—mag- 
nificent tableaux. Booth’s ‘Hamlet’ would 
rouse you, and a little old Bourbon 
wouldn’t do you any harm. Remember, 
these are economical measures.” 

Helen took his advice, and then com- 
menced a pilgrimage which would have 
been melancholy to any on-looker who 
understood it—the poor little girl seek- 
ing pleasure so earnestly and gravely for 
a purpose. She devoted days to the 
windowsin Broadway. Some years ago 
a Parisian manufacturing firm came over 
to establish themselves in New York, 
with their corps of artists, designers, 
dyers, printers, and their machinery and 
appliances, but found ere long that their 
workmen were losing their skill through 
the dearth of suggestive objects. In 
Paris were picturesque costumes, the 
Champs Elysées, the fancy-balls, the art 
galleries, the conservatories, the statues 
and obelisks, besides every shop window 
was fertile. They were obliged to re- 
turn to their own country. But now 
things are widely different. 

Helen had the entrée of many large 
establishments filled with wonderful cre- 
ations. She frequented the painting gal- 
leries, tried the spell of music through 
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acquaintances in the chorus of the opera- 
troupe, went, over milky kalas and heay- 
enly hyacinths in the hot-houses, made 
cheap excursions to the native home of 
the children of sunbeam and shower, 
around the laughing bay, beneath sailing 
clouds and sparkling skies. After a 
month of this vagrant life, she put her 
powers to the test. Ah! voice of bitter 
weeping! ye heard it, ye walls of that 
bare attic-room! 

The next week she announced to her 
father that she had found employment 
again. 

“Ah!” said her father, “I thought a 
little rest would make you yourself 
again.” 

“You are mistaken,” answered Helen, 
“Tt is in a paper-box factory. I can do 
nothing at my former work.” 

“A paper-box factory!” echoed Mr. 
Dean, and then a silence fell upon the 
family. 

Very sadly Helen went to her work, 
day after day, and, as she went back and 
forth at night in her silent room, she 
tried, she never ceased to try, to call up 
some idea, or with pencil in hand to 
catch Jurking, as it were, some of the old 
deftness. But it was like dashing her- 
self fruitlessly against a stone-wall, or 
like drift'1g aimlessly on a slimy and 
foamless ocean, which made her dizzy 
and faint. In her disappointment she 
grew very unhappy and very bitter. 
Why had this latent power been given 
her only to be taken away? Her pride 
suffered by the fall in life, by the lower 
range of work, and then it was hard to see 
the scanty comforts of the family daily di- 
minishing, the rare, long-planned-for en- 
joyment just beyond reach of hope, for 
her present paltry earnings were of no 
account. Was this right? was it justice? 

One Sunday she was sitting by the 
bed of her brother John's dying child, a 
distorted little sufferer from spinal dis- 
ease, when the child suddenly said, “Is 
it far, auntie? ” 

“Where, dear?” asked Helen. 

“Where I am going,” answered Nellie. 

“Don't talk so, Nellie dear,” said 
Helen. 
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“Yes,” persisted the child, “I am 
going soon, you know. I wonder what 
I was ever.sent here for. I am only a 
trouble to every one here, and always 
have been. Papa cries every time he 
looks at me, and he has to spend all his 
money for me—poor papa! he’s got so 
little! I wonder what I was born for. 
What's the good of me?” 

As Helen walked home, she echoed the 
question in the depths of her heart, 
“What was J born for? What's the 
good of me?” 

One day a portion of the glow and 
murmur of the Tuileries floated into the 
dingy home. From the Empress Eugenie 
came an order fora design for a lace- 
dress. She had been struck by one of 
Helen’s designing, worn by an American 
lady, and desired an entirely new pattern 
by the same artiste, to be of that thread so 
exquisitely fine that it must be wrought in 
a damp cellar lest dry air should break it. 

‘Well, Helen,” said her brother, “ won't 
this rouse you?” 

Helen started. Oh, the powerless 
hands to which the order had come! 
Her father put his arm about her 
waist, and said, “ Never mind, my child, 
the honor is just the same.” 

Helen turned and walked straight out 
of the room. 

And the days came and went, and went 
and came. 

Helen tried to be patient but grew ir- 
ritable, moody and sullen, angry. with 
her Jot and the Hand that ordered it. 
One evening she was passing a church, 
whose lights streamed through stained- 
glass windows. As she looked at the 
gorgeous mingling of line and color, and 
heard the organ peal, her brain seemed 
to stir as of old, and her eye to recognize 
its native sphere, and never did ancient 
devotee gaze upon a shrine of healing 
with more intensity than she upon the 
brilliant involutions, the acanthus capi- 
tals, the swelling buttresses. Then a lu- 
cid glare seemed to spread over, swathe 
and paralyze her brain, and she dropped 
her head and after a minute went on, 
murmuring, “Could I hope that good 
would come to me from a church!” 
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Every one knows the history of the 
origin of sculptured likenesses—the gol- 
den Corinthian maiden tracing the outline 
of her lover’s shadow on the wall, and 
her father, Dibutades the potter, filling it 
up with clay, and thus forming the first 
medallion, treasured as a memorial of the 
absent— Love, the inspirer. Not so ro- 
mantic was the opening of the seals for 
Helen Dean, but rather of the Sir Isaac 
Newton’s apple order. Little Nellie was 
manipulating a piece of putty when she 
took a fancy to see what she could make 
of it. Fired by hope, she then procured 
a lump of clay, roughly cast as a head, 
and went to work. Complete success! 
The cast was a likeness of a distinguished 
actor, and the striking, pensive features 
were perfect. She carried it to a cele- 
brated sculptor and received his warm 
encouragement. 

Oh but she was happy! A perfect de- 
lirium of joy took possession of her. 
Never in the days of her childhood had 
she been so transfused with glee. As- 
tonishment and delight went side by side. 
You would hardly have known the timid, 
reticent girl. 

One of her earliest sitters was Madlle. 
Clarisse de Vernot, a young girl of about 
her own age, who soon became her friend 
and an enthusiast in her progress, “ I'll 
cram for you, Helen,” she used to say, 
“get up the history and the myths and 
all that.” And so she told her of the 
yellow-haired Brailicea, of lovely Gui- 
nevere who, erring though she be, comes 
hand-in-hand with Mary Queen of Scots 
to captivate our hearts, of the magnifi- 
cent Egyptian with the asp pressed to 
her bosom, of the superb son of Philip on 
his horse Bucephalus, of Dido stretching 
forth passionate, desparing arms on the 
Carthaginian shore, of Cesar folding his 
mantle over his face, of the Cid leading 
the spears amid the citron-groves of 
Spain; showed her Titania dancing on 
the brim of acorn-cups and the fresh lap 
of crimson-roses, or the Lady of Shalott 
weaving her magic web ere Sir Lancelot 
came riding down to Camelot with his 
coal-black curls flowing adown; opened 
to her Alhambra halls where the inter- 
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diction of human portraiture was made 
amends for by exuberance of fancy and 
finish in all beside. She told her myths 
of shell-cradled, lotos-born Indian gods; 
led her to Egypt to dream beside the 
Sphynx, and grand, melancholy, veiled 
Isis; lit up again the shores of the Age- 
an, as when white statues and sculptured 
temple-friezes gleamed through the olive- 
woods, and Phidias consulted Pericles 
respecting the gold and ivory of the Par- 
thenon Minerva and talked it over with 
Aspasia in the evening. She gave shape 
and color to the old Etruscan life, to the 
lithe hands that grasped pitchers and 
vases like those round which Helen had 
so often twined wreaths of ornament, 
showed how in that same charmed spot, 
in that very valley of the Arno, where 
many feet of earth and the débris of pal- 
aces and temples had reared a vast plain, 
Art, immortal Art, sprang up again, and 
gave rejoicing birth to Leonardo da Vin- 
ci and Michael Angelo. 

Truly it was a splendid course of art- 
instruction, coming through the quick, 
discriminating brain, the vivifying imagi- 
nation of an eager, sympathetic, well- 
taught girl. No professor's chair could 
have equaled it. 

And if Helen’s powers could expand 
better amid the influences of luxury, as 
some people’s will, they were hers now. 
She almost lived with her friend Madlle. 
ie Vernot, who had a work-room pre- 
pared for her in her own sitting-room, 
She. had Sybarite couches, moist tem- 
pered air, birds and flowers and pictures, 
the careless happy caroling of a voice 
trained by Bassini, wonderful little lun- 
cheons which it would have been a sin 
to call oyster patés or poulets d’Espagnol, 
with liquid sunshine in the shape of am- 
ber sherry flowing out of Bohemian glass, 
and breezy drives behind a pair of greys, 
whose very step and the toss of whose 
heads were exhilaration. 

Clarisse de Vernot had first seen the 
light at Marseilles, Marseilles was a 
Greek colony, and the aroma of Hellas 
lingers there and creeps out now and 
again. Those old Greeks and Romans 
must have been prononcé races! The an- 
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cestor of Clarisse, who in the long ago 
time turned the prow of his galley into 
the laughing, waiting gulf, bore no in- 
tenser admiration of beauty, lived no 
more sunny and light-hearted a life than 
his descendant, who might have stood to 
Praxiteles. She seemed sitting at per- 
petual banquets, with ever-fresh roses in 
her gold hair, with exulting cithara- 
strains poising in the air above, floating, 
sinking, but dying never. The contrast 
was very striking between her and the 
serious, subdued, slowly-roused Helen, 
*t Unclouded fate makes unclouded spirit,” 
Helen said to her one day. Clarisse 
looked at her and then told her simply 
that in her path lay the shadow of early 
and sudden death. When science had pro- 
nounced the fiat she had silently sat 
down to try and bring the truth home to 
her heart, Invain. After asad and solemn 
hour she went to the dance with a smile, 
It was no recklessness; no! let us eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die, 
but sheer incapacity to embrace anything 
but a sunbeam, the refusal to be held in 
bondage of eager, dauntless pulses, de- 
scended from those which throbbed in 
the Marseillaise Hymn, or perhaps those 
others which dictated only disdainful 
smile and jest when their owners ascend- 
ed to the guillotine. 

The “ young sculptress” became the 
fashion. She was called a second Miss 
Hosmer, Work came in plenty. 

Months, joy-filled months, sped on. 

One day Helen was working in 
Ciarisse’s boudoir. Clarisse had gone to 
sleep on the rug before the fire. She 
found herself working slowly and linger- 
ingly ; not only were her fingers disobe- 
dient but her brain was sluggish, and the 
whole thing seemed as foreign to her as 
if she were “chipping and scraping” for 
the first time. She stopped, after a while, 
and looked around with a beating: heart. 
The room was warm and heavily per- 
fumed, after the fashion of the great 
dames of the time of Louis Quinze. It 
made her sick. She opened a window 
and drew convulsive breaths of fresh 
air, and then returned to her occupation. 
No better. Then she resolutely put up 
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her things and went home, without wak- 
ing Clarisse. 

The next day it was the same thing. 
Even manual dexterity had deserted her. 
Two, three days, she persevered in her at- 
tempts, then threw down her tools and 
Jooked up at Clarisse with dilated eyes and 
pale cheeks. “Oh! Clarisse, it is come 

ain.” 

“ What?” asked Clarisse. 

“T don’t know,” returned Helen, 
“That terrible thing that keeps me from 
doing anything. I cannot finish that bust, 
I must go back to paper-boxes.” 

“Oh, Helen,” exclaimed Clarisse, “ dont 
be foolish. You are not well—you are —” 

“ Don’t talk to me,” interrupted Helen, 
“don’t Iknow? This is the second time. 
I can never do anymore of this.” And she 
rose, threw the wet cloth over the clay, 
and passionately gathered together the 
tools and the litter. 

“T think you are mistaken,” said 
Clarisse, ‘but even if not, you will find 
some other branch of art which will suit 
you. You did before.” 

“ What, me?” asked Helen, “ dancing, 
perhaps? Perhaps I could get an engage- 
ment as a ballet-girl Could I do a pi- 
rouette nicely, do you think ?—stand on 
one foot long enough?” and she jumped 
up and waltzed wildly around the room, 
knocking against the furniture, one arm 
above her head in Cachucha style, finish- 
ing by dropping down with her face hid 
in the cushion of a chair. 

“ Why, Helen,” exclaimed Clarisse, “I 
believe you have lost your senses. You 
are not well, that is plain, your nervous 
system is out of order, and I believe 
that is at the foundation of all your 
troubles. You must go with me to Dr, 

.” And she immediately ordered 
her coupé and drove to the house of the 
great man. His nimble fingers prepared 
the tiny powders which were to be both 
sedative and tonic for Helen. 

Butin vain. They did not bring back the 
power which had gone as utterly as if she 
had never possessed it. Helen was at first 
only terrified. To be the subject of such 
mysterious visitations was appalling. As 
time went on and no efforts could break 
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the chain, she fell into astate of darkness 
and despair, which was pitiable. Little 
Nellie’s question reéchoed in her soul, 
‘What was I born for?’ Tobe the sport 
of a tyrannical and capricious God, washer 
answer; she could not doubt it. It was 
a personal, arbitrary God of which she 
felt conscious, for the creed of those who 
earn their bread day by day, is not apt 
to be that quiet, unconscious materialism 
which refers things to merely natural 
causes; and just in proportion as she felt 
the personality of the Power under whose 
hand she was, her murmurings, her an- 
ger, assumed a more intense and definite 
character. 

About this time death entered her 
brother’s home, and took, not the suffer- 
ing and helpless Nellie, but a strong, 
bright, ambitious boy of fourteen, the 
joy and hope of the household. 

“Tsn’t it strange, auntie?” said little 
Nellie from her pillow of pain. 

“ No, it’s like everything else,” answer- 
ed Helen. 

“What do you mean, auntie?” asked 
Nellie. 

After waiting long for an answer the 
child sighed forth, “I suppose Ged knows 
best.” 

A bitter, mocking laugh from her aunt 
startled her. 

Prompted as children often are by that 
which can only be called instinct, Nellie 
took her Bible from the stand beside her 
and put it in Helen’s hand. Helen, witha 
curling lip, threw it against the opposite 
wall, and then rushed out of the house. 

That winter Nellie’s father slipped on 
the ice, and injured himself seriously. It 
was thought best after a time that he 
with his family should be removed to 
Mr. Dean’s, and now with two suf- 
ferers in the house, craving comforts and 
luxuries, Helen’s heart bled,- and she 
ground her teeth as she thought of the 
money-coining gift snatched from her. 
Her friend, Miss de Vernot, had gone to 
Europe. Her other friends and admirers 
had of course dropped away. She was 
very much isolated, Sullen, fierce, and 
resentful, she began to hate the Author of 
her being. 
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After this her moral deterioration was 
rapid. The independent, self-asserting 
life of a working girl, which she had led 
for years, had contributed to indepen- 
dence of thought and speech, and even 
her father, who was a sort of mild Four- 
ierite, was shocked at her defiant sarcasm 
and jeers, The irreverent remarks of 
Voltaire, “Philosophers reverse the 
phrase, God made man in his own im- 
age: they return God the compliment,” 
is true of all who reason even vaguely 
and crudely without higher guidance. 
Helen’s God was a sullen, fierce, mocking 
Deity. Ere long he might take on the 
attributes of a demon. 

Alone in her own room she writhed as 
she felt how powerless her longing to do 
some harm to the Author of all her grief. 
Poor Helen was sinking very low. 

And no voice, no hand in all this great 
city, so full of churches and varied organ- 
izations for good, could reach her. Bibles, 
good books, she despised; on Sunday she 
watched the church-going throngs con- 
temptuously, and would probably have 
insulted any one who had asked her to 
join them. One day a tract visitor came 
to Mr. Dean’s house. It was quite shabby 
enough now to be entered patronizingly. 
However, there was nothing of this in 
the manner of Mrs. Kemp, the lady who 
was shown into the family sitting-room. 
She was struck by Helen's air of refine- 
ment and intelligence, and her remarks 
were delicate and judicious. Helen wait- 
ed till she had entirely finished, and then, 
in measured accents, in tones studiously 
refined, treated her to a clear, cutting, 
intense exhibit of her feelings on all reli- 
gious subjects, ending with a bitter blas- 
phemy that made Mrs, Kemp’s flesh liter- 
ally creep. She started up in unaffected 
fright, and Helen rose also and opened 
the door for her exit. “My dear young 
lady ! my dear young lady!” began Mrs. 
Kemp, and then she burst into tears. 
Helen watched the big drops with glit- 
tering eyes, and then bowed again, so 
decidedly a bow of dismissal that Mrs, 
Kemp was forced to go. She hurried to 
her pastor and detailed the painfully- 
interesting case. 
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The next day Mr, Coddington pro- 
vided himself with oranges for the sick 
child by way of introduction, and called 
at Mr. Dean's. Helen recognized him at 
once. A year or two before she had 
attended one of his Friday evening pray- 
er-meetings, and heard him thank God 
that he had made him his child. Here 
then was one of that set of people who 
called themselves God’s children; she 
could grieve him, harrow his feelings, 
insult him; and she made full use of her 
opportunity. Mr, Coddington came no 
more. 

But. another monitor came—Death. 
After months of suffering her brother 
died, leaving a feeble widow with an in- 
fant of three months, and the bed-ridden 
Nellie. Then Mr. Coddington got in 
again. He long remembered how, be- 
side the coffin and the grave, Helen's 
look of defiant, angry scorn well-nigh 
closed his lips. 

There seemed no hope for Helen. Not 
one avenue open. Not one? Let us see, 

One day she went to see her friend 
Miss de Vernot on her return from Eu- 
rope. Miss de Vernot had brought with 
her some fine paintings, and excused 
herself to attend to company, leaving 
Helen alone with them. She was at- 
tracted to one by Beato Angelico, a 
Christ with Mary wiping his feet with 
her hair. Hundreds of years ago Fra 
Angelico in his convent painted pictures 
on his knees, with streaming eyes, for 
which he had prepared himself by cleans- 
ing his soul with fasting and prayer, and 
which doubtless have oft melted the 
hearts and aided the steps of those now 
in Paradise, and though the time is long 
past for paintings to do much to instruct 
the ignorant, to confirm faith or kindle 
devotion, there was yet one gleaming for 
the passionate penitence, the rapturous 
love, the mystic nearness to God that 
were permitted to rouse the imagination, 
to move the brush of the monk of Frisole 
—once more God put honor on the work 
consecrated to Him with solemn vigil and 
prayer. The printed page, the spoken 
word, the eloquence of suffering, disap- 
pointment and death, were nothing to 
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Helen, but this —. That face that 
looked out on her with such tenderness, 
such pity, such yearning, and behind all, 
or rather through all and by all, a sugges- 
tion of an INFINITE MORE which pencil can- 
not portray, eye hath not seen, neither en- 
tered into the heart ofman toconceive. She 
took no note of anything else in the pic- 
ture—the rudenessess, the awkwardness- 
es, in other circumstances she would have 
noticed the incorrect drawing, inevitable 
in one who thought it a sin to copy from 
the undraped form, but now she saw only 
that grace. Gradually she sunk down on 
the floor before it, and there remained, 
how long she knew not, probably for 
hours. Her eyes were alternately strain- 
ed on the picture and closed in revery 
over her whole past life, especially the 
last few fevered years, which stood out 
before her in lineaments of fire. 

At last there dawned in her mind a 
conviction that He who looked so upon 
her to whom much had been forgiven, 
looked so still ; that that compassion, that 
love, that all-powerful Arm were for 
Eternity—that it was all waiting for her— 
that He was waiting for her—had been 
waiting long. 

I find it difficult to describe the effect 
produced in this girl’s being without us- 
ing phrases which have become objec- 
tionable to many ears, through being 
bandied about and abused. The truth 
which they express, thank God! can 
never be worn out. That truth was 
felt tremblingly, wonderingly, but re- 
joicingly, by the poor, tossed, goaded, 
fevered one, as she received the gospel 
set forth by Fra Angelico—as she lay at 
those blessed, tear-washed feet. 


Helen rose and went forth from that 
room to begin from that day a life the 
breath of whose vitality, the sap of 
whose vigor was in another Life—possi- 
ble only because thus sharing His heart- 
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throbs, being knit into the fibres of His 
being. 

Was more needed to fill her cup of 
happiness? Yes! our Father considereth 
the day that now is as well as that which 
is to come. Hitherto she had tried in 
vain to paint, but the idea of copying the 
picture which had been her Evangel fol- 
lowed her constantly, and she at last be- 
gan, patiently and humbly. She founda 
new facility flowing into her fingers, a 
new insight to her eye. Once more she 
sat beneath the sway, the influx, of a 
power without her and yet within, for- 
eign and at the same time unspeakably 
and intensely her own. Rising she threw 
a veil over the transcript of the Domini- 
can and painted the face of Christ from 
the image in her own soul, differing from 
and yet resembling Angelico’s. Not 
only jaded men, tempted and sorrowful 
women received the message of that pic- 
ture, but the gay and careless paused to 
wonder what there was in it. 

This was her first work. Afterwards 
she executed others of different character 
and aim. A peculiar and novel excel- 
lence was hers. In works of sculpture, 
even original ones, she had used the ideals 
of others, but meanwhile her own had 
seized upon life and crystallized into com- 
pleteness, and now she showed its char- 
acteristics in an art new to her, with 
brain and fingers untrammeled by con- 
ventional types, for in painting she was 
ignorant of them—she escaped the old 
roads through simple ignorance. Brown- 
ing has imagined something like this in 
his ‘Pepper grasses,’ 

How like a dream it all seemed; this 
new Friend! this new power! If it 
please God to continue it to her, she will 
use it as a trust from Him; if He should 
see fit again to lead the shadows before 
her, it will not be all darkness, 


She still lives and paints, 
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We have an admirable specimen of criticism 
in a little work just published by Little, 
Brown, & Co., entitled THz Mopern REPRE- 
SENTATIONS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. It em- 
braces four discourses delivered before the 
Evangelical Union at Hanover, Germany, by 
Dr. Gerhard Uhlhorn, first preacher to the 
Court, translated from the third German edition 
by Charles E. Grinnell. In this brief space 
the recent works of Renan, Strauss, and Schen- 
kel, (just published also by L. B. & Co., trans- 
lated by Dr. Furness) are subjected to a can- 
did and searching examination, from the 
stand-point of gupernaturalism, and their incon- 
sistencies, absurdities, and false conclusions 
clearly shown, And having, by the simple 
process of analysis, and a calm and masterly 
statement of the argument, refuted the leading 
points in these popular works, he passes to 
consider the “ historical authorities ” (the Gos- 
pels) for the life of Jesus, and the credibility 
of the miracles which they record; and this 
part of the task he performs with equal abili- 
ty, and reaches conclusions in accordance with 
the historical belief of the Church. Learned 
and yet popular in form, broad, clear aud fair 
in its view of these great controversies, and 
eminently timely, we heartily commend the 
work to the notice of our readers, 

MEN oF ouR Day (Zeigler, McCurdy & 
Co.) is the title of a goodly octavo volume of 
biographical sketches of “ patriots, orators, 
statesmen, generals, reformers, financiers, and 
merchants, now on the stage of action, and 
who constitute the prominent leaders of the 
time in this country.” The author, L. P. 
Brockett, M.D., is already well and favorably 
known by works of a similar kind, especially 
by his “Women’s Work in the Civil War,” 
85,000 copies of which have been sold, and 
by the biographical portions of Appleton’s An- 
nual Cyclopsedia, which are prepared by him. 
Trained to this kind of writing, and with a 
special fondness for it, and great industry and 
enterprise in the matter of gathering the ne- 
cessary materials, the author has an unusual 
aptitude for it, and, for the most part, does his 
work well, 

We note two defects in the present work, 
one of which at least might have been avoid- 
ed. In attempting to embrace a large num- 
ber of noted names Pr. B. has in several in- 
stances given us the barest skeleton, wholly 
without interest and without value. The 
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Secretary of the Treasury, for instance, is 
compressed into less thana page! And sever. 
al others have but little more space allotted 
them. It had been far better to have con. 
fined the group to a much less number than 
sixty. We see no reason for such a course, 
unless it be to help sell the book by the simple 
weight of names; but it detracts from its 
value. 

The other defect was perhaps unavoidable: 
it relates to the selection of subjects, which 
seems arbitrary, or mere chance work. The 
reader sees no reason why the names chosen 
should be thus honored, and others equally 
worthy, and in many instances certainly pos- 
sessing far greater claims, should be excluded. 
No rule, no principle, seems to have govern- 
ed the selection—none indeed could. The 
sketches which have most interested us, are 
those of such men as Jay Cooke, A. T. Stew- 
art, A. A. Low, Cornelius Vanderbilt, H. J. 
Raymond, and Theodore Tilton,—men of 
whom we read much but with whose actual 
histories we were not conversant. Notwith- 
standing the defects named the book is one of 
interest, and will doubtless find numerous 
purchasers, It is illustrated with forty-two 
steel portraits from life. 

THE Word oF Gop OPENED, by Rev. 
Bradford K. Pierce, (Carlton & Porter) is a 
sensible and useful popular treatise on the in- 
spiration, canon, and interpretation of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures. It is not meant to be exhaus- 
tive or scientific, but it aims, in a clear, suc- 
cinct and methodical manner, to present, for 
the use of young students who have not access 
to the treasures of sacred criticism, the evidence 
needful to an intelligent comprehension of the 
subject. And the author has done his work 
well, and produced a book adapted to do 
good, 

THE fourth and last volume of Arthur 
Helps’ Spanish CoNQUEST IN AMERICA has 
just been published by Harper & Brothers, 
It sketches the eventful career of Pizarro 
throngh the fierce rebellion which he instiga- 
ted and led to overthrow the Mexican rule. It 
also describes the character and labors of Las 
Casas, the friend and protector of the Indians, 
and concludes with a general survey of Span- 
ish colonization in America. We are not 
sufliciently familiar with the earlier volumes 
of the work to express a critical opinion as to 
its historical value as a whole, 
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Tae History oF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD; 
and the SERVANTS OF THE STomMaAcH, both by 
Jean Marcé, (Harper & Brothers) are works 
that have run through numerous editions in 
Paris, where they were originally published. 
The former we have already brought to the 
favorable notice of our readers, and the lat- 
ter is but a continuation and enlargement of 
the subject treated of in the first. The aim 
of both books is to interest the young, to 
whom the author particularly addresses him- 
self, in the study of the human system in all 
its wonderful parts, functions, and laws. 
There is nothing dry or hackneyed in the 
treatment. While the author is master of 
the science of the subject, he uses through- 
out language which an intelligent child can 
understand, and is very felicitous in his il- 
lustrations. No one could imagine, from the 
queer titles given to the books, what an 
amount of interesting, curious and highly 
valuable information they contain, and infor- 
mation vital to our own physical being and 
health. We have no space to do anything 
like justice to these books; but their inter- 
est and value have only to be known to se- 
cure for them a popularity among us as great 
as they have achieved abroad. 

Under the modest title, Ly tHe SoHoot- 
Room, (Eldredge & Brother) Prof. Hart, Prin- 
cipal of the New Jersey State Normal School, 
discusses, in a lucid and practical way, “the 
philosophy of education.” Few men have 
had as varied and prolonged an experience 
in the high and noble art of teaching as the 
learned author of this treatise, and the re- 
‘sults of his experience are here embodied for 
the benefit of, and dedicated to the teachers 
of the United States. Beginning with the 
question, What is teaching? and ending with 
the wider question, What is education? the 
book takes a free range over the whole field 
of practical inquiry among professional teach- 
ers, and is replete with important lessons and 
valuable suggestions. Every day confirms 
our conviction that no one is fitted to write 
on education whose life has not been spent 
in the school-room, in earnest and enthusi- 
astic labor. The amount of trash written 
about education is fearfully great; but such 
works as this, and kindred ones we might 
name, will help to impart more just and ra- 
tional views in regard to it, and thereby ele- 
vate and improve the business of teaching. 

Prof. Loomis of Yale College, has just 
given a valuable work to the public on Mz- 
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TEOROLOGY, (Harper & Brothers) embracing 
the results of his extended observations. He 
has gathered together and arranged in a 
popular and yet scientific form a great 
amount of information, both interesting and 
valuable, making over 300 octavo pages. 
This is comparatively a new science, and yet 
we are surprised at the extent to which it is 
pursued, Prof. L. himself receiving observa- 
tions from more than a thousand stations in 
this country alone. The tables given are of 
great utility, while the numerous beautiful 
illustrations add not a little to the value of 
the work. With such a text-book the study of 
meteorology must become a fascinating one. 

FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER, by Tyndall, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) is not by any means a 
life of the great philosopher. It is rathera 
tribute, ana a most worthy one, from one of 
the greatest of living men of science to one 
of the most distinguished among those who 
have passed away. 

WessTer’s NATIONAL PICTORIAL DicTION- 
ARY, is an abridged edition, in large octavo, 
of this national and unrivaled work. It con- 
tains all that is essential to the great mass of 
persons, and is more convenient for reference 
than the quarto size. Its price is only a little 
more than half of the “ unabridged.” 

Oliver Optic (Lee & Shepard) has added 
another volume to his series entitled 
“Young America Abroad.” The title of the 
present volume is Dikes AND DITCHES; or, 
Young America in Holland and Belgium, and 
forms the fourth in the series. In the pres- 
ent work, the author takes his young readers 
to the lands which Motley’s histories have 
invested with transcendent interest; and 
while he dwells at considerable length upon 
the present geographical and social aspects 
of the country, he cannot refrain from sketch- 
ing the salient features of that grand historic 
period which the historian has immortalized. 
It is to be hoped that one of the good 
effects of this work will be to excite thou- 
sands of youthful minds to read those grand 
historical works which, while more exciting 
than a novel, contain some of the most im- 
portant chapters in the world’s history. 

We can spare but a brief space for the 
works of fiction which the month has pro- 
duced. Among them is:a work which the 
conscientious critic hesitates to notice, lest 
the mere mention of the character of the © 
book may bring it to the attention of those 
who might better remain in ignorance of its 
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existence. Not Wiszty Bur Too WEt1, 
(D. Appleton & Co.) is written in that easy 
flowing style which is specially attractive to 
superficial readers who mistake its glitter 
and tinsel for pure gold. Of this school of 
wrilers Ouida” is the great apostle, and 
the author of Nor Wisety But Too WELL 
follows her, halting and at a distance. The 
story is full of false sentiment from cover to 
cover, and the views of life which it presents 
are perverted and distorted throughout. 
The book is little more than an attempt to 
elevate to the level of the purest love, low 
sensual passion, for this is made the ruling 
motive of the life of the heroine. Having 
“fallen in love,” after the most precipitate 
manner, with an army officer, who is un- 
worthy of the affection of any true woman, 
she clings to him desperately, even after she 
finds that he is already married. Finally, 
breaking loose from him before her ruin is 
fully accomplished, she is accidentally thrown 
within his reach again, and is rescued from 
his influence against her will, by a combina- 
tion of circumstances which she does her 
utmost to overcome and control. And so 
the story runs to its end, the heroine cher- 
ishing her unholy passion to the closing 
scene. The book belongs to the most per- 
nicious class of fictitious works, and is pre- 
eminently one of those novels which should 
be kept out of the reach of all young read- 
ers. FAIRFAX, OR THE MASTER OF GREEN- 
way Court, (G. W. Carleton) by J. Esten 
Cooke, is an interesting sketch of border 
life, and in dramatic power and graphic deli- 
neation, the author resembles Cooper. The 
characters are faithfully drawn, and their 
action in the drama well sustained through- 
out ; the only unsatisfactory thing being the 
uncertainty in which we are left in regard 
to the fate of the redoubtable Captain 
Wagner, and the lovely widow, Mrs. Butter- 
ton; but as there is no notice of a tomb- 
stone erected to the memory of cither, we 
may safely conclude they were happily 
united, and together enjoyed the benefit of 
the decision that made Winchester the coun- 
ty seat. BrakesPEARE, (Harper & Brothers) 
by the author of Guy Livingstone, Sword 
and Gown, ete, is an exciting chronicle 
of romance and chivalry in the fourteenth 
century, when the Rose of England vexed 
the Lilies of France, and freebooters won 
renown by deeds that make the blood run 
chill only to peruse them. In following 
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the fortunes of “ Brakespeare” one is led 
into scenes both strange and startling, and 
finds his interest in the hero increasing at 
every step. It is a novel of great power, 
and will commend itself to those who enjoy 
highly seasoned literature. The same house 
publish Love og Marriage? by William 
Black; a fresh and graceful story, evi- 
dently the work of a cultivated mind, full 
of thought and earnest feeling. But wo 
must protest against the morality of the 
book, which is simply atrocious. DEANE, by 
Laura Preston, (A. Roman & Co.) is very 
atiractive in outward appearance; and the 
story itself is above the average of novels 
and well worthy a perusal. 

Among the books received which we can 
only give the titles of, are the following: 

From Lee & Shepard: From THe Oak To 
THE OLIVE, a Plain Record of a Pleasant 
Journey, by Julia Ward Howe; Tue Cruise 
OF THE DasHAWAY, or Kate Putnam’s Voy- 
age, by May Mannering (3d of the Helping- 
Hand Series); Upsme Downy, or Will and 
Work, by Rosa Abbott (4th of the Rosa Ab- 
bott Stories); Dotux Dowie at Home. by 
Sophie May (2d of the Dolly Dimple Stories). 

From P. S. Wynkoop & Son: GRanp- 
Papa’s ARITHMETIO, a Story of two little 
Apple Merchants, by Jean Macé (a capital 
book to teach children arithmetic): and PEn- 
DENNIS and Tue Newcomes, the first two 
volumes of a “ Handy-Volume” edition of 
Thackeray. 

From Carter & Brothers: 
Ciry, by Joanna H. Mathews. 

From A. D. F. Randolph: A new and im- 
proved edition of Lear AnD FLOWER Pic- 
TURES AND How TO MAKE THEM; FAMILY 
PRAYERS FOR Four WEEKS, edited by John 
Hall, D.D., New York; Lake GrorGE: ITs 
ScENES AND CHARACTERISTICS, WITH GLIMP- 
SES OF THE OLDEN TIME, by B. F. De Costa 
(beautifully illustrated, and in flexible bind- 
ing, forming an interesting and valuable 
guide to the lake region and the Adiron- 
dacks), 

From J. W. Daughaday & Co.: Tus Gos- 
PEL IN THE TREES, WITH PULPIT OPINIONS ON 
Common TuInGs, by Alexander Clark. 

From S. R. Wells: Foorprints or Lire; 
oR Farr AND NaTURE RECONCILED, by Phil- 
ip Harvey, M.D. From Harper and Brothers: 
Carr Cop, and ALL ALonG Suorg, Stories, 
by Charles Nordhoff. 
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